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The Sunday Magazine, November 1, 1866. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 


BRYANT AND 
MAY’S 


TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


EST \ENINS SIMEON 4499830 


- 


MS DENTISTS 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION), Se, 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the fillowing among many 
other advantages a entire pacer po ttre ee or es of ony kind i e fi es by Ph h 
ious adaptation ; a natura! elasticity, softness. and congenia! ¢ mouth, however i 
tender the rons or t60se the remaining teeth; mastication ond astiulstion so perfect, as be Contain no osphorus. 
tronized ty most of our leading statesmen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten- 
ai are dispensed with; the utmost support is afforded to the remaining natural teeth by a com- LI GHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
ete system of suction ; they are cheaper, more durable, and natural than any Pe produced. i 
Keeth . from 68. ; sets. from are bree games. Consultation free. ae ee a a 
and success of their system, le Lancet. nly ndon es' ishments, 30, Berners Street, |Gold by all Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers. 
Oxford street, and 448, Strand. opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent _ Pd ~ gers, 
istal the oldest established, and no connection with any of the same name. ‘ Chandlers, &c., in the United Kingdom. 
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ROBINSON’S PATENT GROA 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard pudding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand, 


Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 lb, Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 lb. Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 








aanufacturers to the Qucen, 
WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LANCASTER says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } J, YZ, Kite 
Autograph of our firm, = EA 


Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 














THE “SINGER’® NEW NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEW 













ACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s CELEBRATED “ LetTTER A” FamIty SEwIna MAcHINE. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, wg in the simplicity of its construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly fected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offces—LiveRpoot, 30, Bold St,; MANCHESTER, 108, Market St.; NewcasTiz, 6, Northumberland St.; NorrHaMPron, 18, Sheep S8t.; 
G.ascow, 65, Buchanan St.; Duxper, 28, Reform St.; Dusiin, 69, Grafton St.; BeLrast, 7, Donegal St.; Epinpunas, 107, Princes St. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANOES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million, 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel; and has powers under Special Act of Parliament, which 
simplify discharge of claims in event of Assured dying abroad. 


























; & 
: Progress of the Business. pon | Sums Assured. | premiums, 
od Average of the five years - 1855—1859 ...... 396 £227,612 £6,200 |. ; 
Average of thefive years . 1860—1864 ...... 404 274,522 9,329 
= Year ending 20th January . . 1865 ...... 563 360,082 12,097 : 
° Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... 713 402,488 13,461 : 
a 
é The two years ending 20th January, 1865 and 1866, the most prosperous in the history of the Company, 
@® are the firstin the period of five, at the end of which the system of division of profits lately adopted will come 
3 a into full operation. All assurances effected in the current year will participate in the profits of this period, 
gy GLASGOW—40, 8ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 





FOR 


WEAK EYES 


HER MAJEST.Y’S | 


¢ ~ J sis 
READING LAMP 21°!!! 
A™ AFFLICTED with Weak Sight, whether congenital or acquired, should only read, write, or sew by this Lamp, 
which gives a light brilliant, but equally diffused; steady, mellow, soothing. Their use entirely obviates the prickly and 
sensations produced by the use of gas, the _— and mineral oil lights, so destructive to even strong eyes. Easily worked, and not liabh 
to go out of order. They do not smoke, and yield a light so comparatively cool, that immense quantities are monthly sent to India and 
other tropical climates, as they can be adapted to burn under the punkah. The No. 1 Lamps, the largest and most powerful size, give a light 
equal in brilliancy to that of six wax candles, at a cost of not more than one halfpenny per hour. They burn Cocoa-nut and Colza oil, and 
from the nature of the mechanism, there is no chance of the oil dripping, or the light becoming uncertain. This Lamp is constantly used 
Her Majesty, and many scientific and eminent persons, it being highly recommended by the most renowned oculists, Prices, from 10a. 
upwards, ce Lists, Gratis. SALOM & CO., 187, Regent Street, London, W. ; and 98, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Established 1829. 


The Scottish Provident Institution, 


No. 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. , 














——— 
THE MODE OF ASSURANCE by Premiums restricted to a definite term is specially recommended to PROFESSIONAL Mum 
and others who may be unwilling to burden themselves with payments during the whole of life. 


Examples of Annual Premiums limited to 21 payments, for £100 at death, with profits. 
{ Age 25. Age 80. Age 35. Age 40. Age 45. Age 50. 
| £2 12s. 6d. £2 15s. 4d. £3 Os. 2d. £3 7s. 5d. £3 17s. 6d. £4 12s. 1d. 
Thus, at age 40, securing £1000 for a premium ceasing at 60, of £33 14s, 2d,—nearly the same as charged elsewhere for whole of life. 
Sees aaa 


Above 15,000 Policiesissued. Subsisting Assurances, 5 Millions. Annual Revenue, £200,000. 
Accumulated Fund, considerably above a Million. 























Commonly called Eprrs’s Homaoraturc Cocoa, as being prepared and introduced by Jas. Epps, 
the Homeopathic Chemist first established in England. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and grateful. 
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- BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS ; ‘ . 
TINS . ; . 





Eightpence. 
One Shilling. 





FOR USE WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 
OF ALL KINDS. 





| BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT POWDER STARCH, 


FIRST INTRODUCED IN 1842, 
MAINTAINS the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
CHLORODYNE,TOWLE'S 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 
HE original preparation of known composition, established 


Respectfully call 
as the most effective remedy 




















attention to their 
celebrated Basy 
CHarrs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in. the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
$1, 32, and 38, Ber- 
= hers Street, and 34, 
SS and 35, Charles St., 
Oxford, Street, Lan- 
don, W. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALOGUES. Post 


In Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 
TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE 


Gives instant relief in CHOLERA, DIARRH@GA, SEA-SICKNESS, 
SPASMS, &c. 

The genuine bears fac-similes of Proprietor’s signature on Govern- 
ment stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 


m A. P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
REE. 
White and Sound Teeth. PANISH FLY is the ACTING IN- 
[IN z SSS N 
Jy EWSBURY AND BROWN’S | zmes On, which clan tadineen pa 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. | and thickens hair, 3s, 6d., sent by post for 54 


stamps. Alex. Ross, $ 248, High Holborn, London. 








CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 




















PATENT ‘DETECTOR 


LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 


and post-free. 


CHUBE and SON, 
Sly OF. PAU GHURGHYARD, 


LONDON ; 


%y LORD» STREES, LIVERPOOL ; 
16, MARRET STREET, MANCHESTER; 


AND 
HORSELEY FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





Established by 40 years’ experience as the 
best Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
The Originil and only Genuine, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pot. 

118, Marker Srreen, MANCHESTER ; and by 
Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


LECTURES FOR LARIES’ SCHOOLS, 
Astrenemy, Electricity, Pneumatics, &e. 
R. €. "VAD DEBPON gives LEC- 
TURES on the above highly interest- 
ipg-and populay, subjects, illustrated by nu- 
merous pe Diagrams and extensive 
| Apparatus. Kengington Square, W, 


SELLING, BY THOUSANDS, 
HE ALEXANDRA NEEDLE-CASE 
. beautifully designed in four compart- 
ments, containing One. Hundred best drilled 
Needles. Sent by post, free for 13 stamps. 
Epwin Bennet, 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, 








ndon. 


Wy asprercy DISCOVERY. 

Corns cured in one day by using ALEX. 
Ross’s Chiropo. This preparation gradually dis- 
solves thecorn. in a few hours, price 4s. ,sent by 
post for 60stamps. 248, High Holbor: n, London. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, High 
Holbern, London. ALEx. Ross’s Hair 
Gurtinc Buvip curls ladies’ and gentiemen’s 
hair immediately it is applied, 3s. 6d., sent 
free for 54 stamps. 
REY HAIB;—248, High Holborn, 
Iiondon. Atex Ross’s Haim Dye pro- 
duces a perfect colour immediately it is ap- 
plied. Sold at 3s. 6d., sent free for 54 stamps: 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 
Holbom, London. Axex. Ross’s Depi- 
latory removes, without effect to the skin, 
superfluous hair from, the face, neck, and 
arms. 3s. 6d., by wits for 54 stamps. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READEBS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, Commencing at any date. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Book Societies in direct communication with Mudie’s Select Library are now established in nearly every part of the country, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 








Fifteen Volumes at one time ..... ...Five Guineas per annum. And Three Volumes for every ee Guinea. 
FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
Twenty-Five Volumes at one time ......... Five Guineas per annum. And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


The November List of Works recently added to the Library, containing a large and varied Selection of Books, in every 
department of Literature, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION.| HEDGES & BUTLER 
C R t N oO L I N E . Recommend and guarantee the following Wines :— 


SHERRY, 


LADIES SHOULD AT ONCE SEE At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 548., 608., 728. per dozen. 


THOMSON'S NEW STYLE, CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 42s., 4Ss., 60s., 66s., 788., 84s. per dozen. 








which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines com- PORT 

fort and economy with the very latest fashion. Observe the At 248., 808., 36s., 498.. 486., 548,. 602, 72s.. 84s. — 

name ‘‘ THOMSON, and the Trade Mark ‘‘ A Crown.” ee ree wees eee gee ee . 
Sold everywhere. CLARET, 





re oo a At mb 20s., 248., 30s., = 42s , 48s., 54s, , 728: per dozen. 
USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT | Bre sects 7777720 8 8 We Bese» 
On receipt of a Post.Cffice Order or reference, any quantity, with a 
PE A FLOUR Priced List of all other wines, will be forwarded immediately by 
: HEDGES & BUTLER, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. Lonvon ; 155, Recent StREET, W. Bricuton: 30, Kino’s Roan. 














BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET _HARBOROUGH. (Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
By Royal Command. PURE ARROWROOT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER RX TO THE QUEEN. at ‘—iee 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. oe 


A SAMPLE of the contents of every 
P 0 SEPH GI LLOTT Tin has been subjected to Microscopical 
i 9 . ’ Test, and the granules ascertained to be 
EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the hose of 
) Public generally, that, by a novel a lication of his unrivalled Ms achinery for 
making Steel Pena, 4 has Leiietinesh a = SERIEs of his useful productions, which, PU RE AR ROWROOT. 
for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, The aperture made for the sample test is 
must ensure —— approbation, and defy competition. ‘ “ i ’ covered with 
Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up ‘ 
in benen conbanaingg _ po each, with label ‘outside, and the 7 ~— of _ co gt W. WESLEY’S Trade Mark. 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 1as_ introduced his Sent, Carriage Paid, on 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their | yiles wes 9g Been and’ for can ahilling 
use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, extra, to any Railway Station in the Kin & 
suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. dom. s- 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can Ww. WESLEY, 
be supplied at the Works, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; at 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; 
and at 37, GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon. 81, FLEET STREET, London. 








SOFT, DELICATE, AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using the 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


FREE FROM MADE OF FREE FR 
COCOA NUT OIL. 


THE PUREST POSSIBLE INGREDIENTS, EXQUISITELY PERFUMED, COCOA NUT POL, 
And recommended by the Faculty. eS 
J.C. &J. FIELD’S 
name is on EVERY TABLET. 


Wholesale at the Works, U PPER MARSH, | LAMBETH, LONDON, == 
————— and retail of Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers throughout 4d. b 
6d. each. the Kingdom, where also may be obtained their eacn. 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


As adopted by HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, and 


THE NEW SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 


With tapering ends, now made in all the usual sizes, and requiring neither paper nor scraping. 















































NEW BOOKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 





I, 
A CHOICE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


In Imperial 4to, elegant cloth binding, price 21s. 


TOUCHES 


OF NATURE. 


- By EMINENT ARTISTS ann AUTHORS. ; 


*,* This volume will contain One Hundred Drawings on Wood, set in gold borders, and produced 
in the highest style of art, under the superintendence of Messrs. DALZIEL BROTHERS. 


Il. 
CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM: being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E.H. Piumprre, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s College. 
Demy 8vo. 
III. 


TRAVELS IN THE SLAVONIC PRO- 


VINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE. By G. Murr 
MacKeEnzigE and A. P. Irgpy. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By John 
bl age = “| ta of ** The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. 


v. 
THE DIAMOND ROSE: A Life of Love 
AND DUTY. BySaranTyttier, Author of ‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” (Uniform with ‘‘ Papers for Thoughtful 
Girls.”) Crown 8yo. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Thomas 


GuTHRIE, DD. Crown 8vo. 
vil. 


VOICES OF THE PROPHETS, ON FAITH, 
PRAYER, AND HOLY LIVING. By C. J. Vavenan, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


VIII. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. A New Translation in 
English Rhymed Verse. By the Rev. CHARLEs Mert- 
VALE, D.C.L, Chaplain to the House of Commons, 
Author of ‘‘ History of the Romans under the Empire,” 
&c. &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By Norman Mac ieop, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains. Post 8vo. 


x. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


THE CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT : 


being an Adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with nume- 
rous Notes, showing the precise results of Modern 
Criticism and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. Buack- 
Ley, M.A., and Rev. JAmes Hawes, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. Section I.—The Gospels and the Acts of the 


THE REIGN OF LAW. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL. Post 8vo. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED : 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND JOHN STUART 
MILL. (Reprinted with Additions, from the Oontem- 
porary Review.) By the Rev.. HENry LONGUEVILLE 
ManseL, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Philosophy, 
Oxford. Post 8vo., 

xIv. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George Mac- 
auete, TLA., Author of ‘David Elginbrod,” &c. 


FAMILIAR LECTUBES ON SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS. By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscuer, Bart. 


Small crown 8vo. 
XVI. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS and other Mis- 
cellanies from the writings oi A. P. Sraniey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 

XVII. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell, Author of 
‘*The Patience of Hope.’ Small 8vo. 
XVIII. 


THE YEAR OF PRAYER: being Family 


Prayers for the Christian Year. By Henry AL¥Forp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


xIx. 


THE YEAR OF PRAISE: being Hymns 
with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year, 
intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and adapted 
for Cathedral and Parish Churches generally. Edited 
by Henry AtrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; assisted 
in the Musical Part by Ronerr Hake, M.A., Precentor, 
and Tuomas EvANcE JonxEs, Organist, of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN TO WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Norman Mac teop, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

OUT OF HARNESS. By Thomas Guthrie, 


D.D. Crown 8vo. 
XXII. 


THE TREASURE BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL 


READING. Edited by Benzamin Orme, M.A. Crown 





Apostles. By Henry Auscrop, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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NOW COMPLETE, 
KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


In 3 Volumes, royal 8vo, £4. 4s.—Separate Vols. 28s. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, ~ § 














EDINBURGH: 
27, GEORGE ST. 


GLASGOW: 
152, BUCHANAN ST. 


Full sized Notation. 


PATERSON & SONS’ 


LONDON AND PARIS 


PIANOFORTE, HARMONTOM, | 
AND MUSIC SALOONS, 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND PERTH. 


The largest choice of Instruments in Scotland 
for Sale or Hire. 


N.B.—A Liberal Discount allowed on Cash Transactions. 
47 Old Instruments taken in Exchange. 


«@ Publishers of the celebrated Guinea Edition of the Seoteh | 
Songs by Finlay Dunn and John Thomson. 
Elegantly bound, 21s, 
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PERTH: 
17, PRINCES ST. 





150 Songs. | 
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A SEQUEL TO ‘‘MINISTERING 
CHILDREN.” By Maria Lovisa CHARLEs- 
worRTH. With ‘litle and Frontispiece en- 
graved on Steel. 5s. cloth. [Ji December. 


MEMORANDA of the LIFE 0F LORD 
HADDO, IN HIS LATTER YEARS, Fifth 
Earl of Aberdeen. Edited ag the Rev. E. 
B. Exvuiorr, M.A. Crown 8vo, Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. cloth. [Shortly. 


APOSTLES AND MARTYRS; Brief 
Meditations on the Acts of the Apostles, 
selected from great Divines. With Twelve 
Photographs after Raffacile, and other mas- 
ters. In feap. 4to, 12s. id. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE CUMBERSTONE CONTEST. A 

Story for the Young, By the Author of “A 

Battle worth Fighting.” With a Frontis- 

piece. 3s. 6d. cloth. 





PUBLISHING BY SEELEY, JACKSON, 


& HALLIDAY, 54, FLEET STREET. 


CHRISTIANITY IN NEW ZEALAND. ; ENGLISH CHILDREN AS PAINTED 


By the Right Rev. W. Witiiams, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Waiapu. In crown svo. With 
Six Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


COPSLEY ANNALS PRESERVED IN 
PROVERBS. 
Missionaries.” 
tions, 5s. cloth. 


| AUNT ANNIE'S STORIES; or, The 
BIRTHDAYS AT GORDON MANOR. In 
large 16mo. With Twelve coloured and 
Twenty plain Mlustrations. 5s. cloth gilt. 


MY FATHER’S HAND ; and other 
Stories and Allegories for the Young. By 
Mrs. Carsy Brock, Author of “ Sunday 
Echoes.” In square lémo, Engravings, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


Crown 8vo. 


By the Author of “Village | 
With Illustra- | 


BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. An Essay. 
By F. G. Srepnens, Author of ‘‘ Flemish 
Relics.” In 4to.. With Fifteen Photographs. 
One Guinea, cloth, gilt edges. 


ON SHEBMAN’S TRACK; or, The 
SOUTH AFTER THE WAR. By Joan H. 
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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
BY SARAH TYT LER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &. 


EY. 
THE RECTOR AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 


Tue Dupuys had now lived six months in Sedge 
Pond, tolerated but looked at askance, unmolested 
but without having received a word of welcome as 
Protestant refugees. And yet there was, at the head 
of the church at Sedge Pond, a stout spiritual captain 
who with reason reckoned himself a good Christian 
aud Protestant. Mr. Philip Rolle, the rector of the 
parish, was one of the best and most influential of 
the clergy of his district. He was respected by all, 
a. little perhaps because of his good birth, private 
fortune, and connection with the great Rolles of the 
Castle, but still more because of the manliness, in- 
dependence, sobriety, and morality of his life. And 
this was something at a time when the Church often 
scandalised the world by having in its ranks bishops, 
priests, and deacons who were ministers to iniquity in 
high places, and time-servers as loose and irregular in 
their lives as the grosser members of their congrega- 
tions. Such things, when they did not excite violent 
antipathy, were regarded with indolent indifference. 
Indeed, the memory of good Bishop Ken and holy 
George Herbert, and the priests of whom they were 
the type, seemed to have died out. 

Mr. Philip Rolle was a proud, opinionative leader, 
but at the same time a conscientious, active, bene- 
volent magistrate and clergyman, a brave, resolute 
gentleman, and a generous man according to his 
light. He never missed preaching sermons like mili- 
tary orders, and read the service, whether well or 
ill, in winter’s frost and summer’s sultriness. He 
rode into the thick of mobs and quelled them, perhaps 
more by his undaunted aristocratic features than his 
ready riding-whip, which, it must be confessed he 
was by no means slow to wield when any refractory 
sheep was straying from the flock. He would un- 
doubtedly have refused to whistle the Word of God 
through a keyhole, as he denounced and stormed at 
simony; and his hands, humanly speaking, were 
clean, and his heart pure. But he was, notwith- 
standing all this, as fierce and fanatical as a Pharisee, 
without a Pharisee’s hypocrisy. He would have ob- 
jected to a dissenter and a democrat more than to 
an unbeliever and a tyrant, for the one he regarded 
as a masked, the other as an open enemy. 

Thus the Rector had been vexed when the Dupuys 
invaded his parish and accomplished a settlement 
in it, He was not ignorant, like many of his 
parishioners, of their claims on his consideration 
and hospitality as fellow Protestants who had suffered 
in the cause of religious liberty. But he ignored 
them as long as possible, for he looked upon them 
as perilous neighbours and their views as dan- 
gerous stuff. He was without doubt a Protes- 
tant, firmly denying Roman Catholic supremacy, 
and boldly confessing and abjuring Roman Catholic 

III.—6. 





corruption and error. Had he lived a little earlier, 
and had rectors gone to the Tower with bishops, 
he would without fail have gone to the Tower. 
But as it was, he had no regard for factious sub- 
jects, and his gorge rose at the French, whether 
Protestant or Papist. He classed the French refu- 
gees naturalised in England with the receivers of 
the royal bounty who paid it back in intrigue, 
conspiracy, and enthusiastic imposture. It was to 
no purpose, so far as Mr. Philip Rolle and vehement 
Englishmen like him were concerned, that the French 
churches in London and elsewhere denounced and 
repudiated such evil courses, and mourned that the 
actors in them were generally taken as the represen- 
tatives of their sect and nation. The Rector was 
inclined to look on the Dupuys as more distasteful 
and troublesome parishioners than his old plagues, 
the meddling and levelling family of the Gages of the 
Mall, who were at least the spawn of an English 
brood, and whose vices and errors were those of 
England. 

Mr. Philip Rolle, as was fitting in those republican 
times, kept a great deal of state, including a family 
chariot and a black servant. He had been rather 
lucky in his matrimonial venture, for Madam Rolle 
was a presentable woman, fair and fat. She believed 
in her Bible, her husband, her children, and ‘The 
County Chronicle.” She was a good, common-place, 
shallow woman, who had known few cares or sorrows, 
and was entirely overshadowed by the superior intel- 
lect and will of her husband. True, she put forth her 
whole energy, such as it was, and laboured diligently 
in her small calling, in order that nothing should be 
wanting in’ her housewifery. ‘Their family consisted 
of one son and two daughters. Captain Philip Rolle, 
at the date of our story, was in the army, and engaged 
in the American war. He was the very idol of his. 
father’s heart, and was reported to be a gallant officer 
and a promising young man. Madam Rolle, while she 
contrived that she should be the most notable woman 
in the parish, seemed also to have determined that her 
two grown-up daughters, Dorothy and Camilla, should 
never put their high-heeled feet to the ground, or soil 
the rosy tips of their fingers, which their mittens left 
exposed, save for their own special pleasure. This 
mode of upbringing was, of course, expected to render 
them all the better fitted for the certain, speedy, and 
high promotion to which their transcendent merits 
entitled them, and were sure to command for them. 
And since the Rector had a hand in the polemics of 
his day and a seat on the bench, he was too busy a 
man to think the question of women’s education of so 
much consequence, that he should interfere with the 
training of his daughters.. Reprobate parsons of the 
Lawrence Sterne stamp would interfere, and be very 
much set on their Lyds speaking French and 
dancing minuets, with the airs and graces of ma’m- 
selles ; but righteous parsons, like Mr. Philip Rolle, 
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left the reading and the writing of their daughters, 
as well as the cooking and the working, to their 
mothers and to nature. He who was a lion abroad 
was, in this respect, a lamb at home. 
and Camilla Rolle had, perhaps, the best chance in 
England, if it were not frustrated, under Providence, 
by some sense and virtue in their own hearts, of 
being most selfish, uncultivated girls, full of affecta- 
tions, extravagances, and passions, strong as in 
children. 

The two girls, plump and cherry-cheeked, were puffed, 
powdered, and patched after the best mode, and lolled 
and yawned, with their lap-dogs on their knees, while 
Black Jasper was actually employed to fan them in 


the hot weather. But when the wind or their humour | 


changed they would walk about with their riding- 


skirts used as walking-dresses, and the long trains | 


drawn through the pocket-holes. And thus they would 
tramp through dust and mire to the next market- 
town or the next country-house, in search of adventure 
and diversion. They were not over-particular as to 
the kind; and sometimes they would succeed in 
coaxing their father to mount one or other on a chariot 
horse, while he would accompany them himself, seated 
erect and stately on another, Black Jasper riding 
behind, with his knees drawn up nearly to the crown 
of his head. For a whole dim October day, or white 
February one, they would go about thus, spurring and 
clattering. 

Mr. Philip Rolle was not one of those men who 
fight under women’scolours. He did not even dream 
of using his ladies as helpmeets in his office, though 
the practice was ancient enough, and might have 
pleased a man who was conservative and opposed to 
novelties. 
tical way he was strong on the physical and mental 
inferiority of women, and their inevitable dependence 
upon man, and he enforced his notions by all sound 
laws, human and divine. One of the innovations 


which specially offended and disgusted him in the | 


new doctrines which John Wesley and Fletcher of 
Madeley had given themselves over to spread, was 
that of women preaching and teaching, and taking it 
upon them to judge for themselves against the plain 
doctrines of revealed truth, 


He did not employ Madam Rolle in parochial work | 


beyond the superintendence of the making of a par- 


ticular posset, or the placing the contents of her larder | 


at his disposal for his respectable poor, whom he 
wished to feed and clothe by rule and measure, 


though yet with a certain faithfulness and liberality, | 


for to the poor who had become so through their own 
deeds and deserts he was a stern gaoler and task- 
master. 
guishingly or pertly distribute pence on days of doles 


or church festivals, but the Rector scorned female | 


assistance of any more practical character. The idea 
of women, whom he acknowledged as rational beings 
called to love and good works, being employed in 
ministrations of education, enlightenment, or conso- 
lation in the best sense, would, in his idea, have 
been simply to strike at the very root of Protes- 
tantism. He would have mourned over it as a return 


to the ascetic sentimental sisterhoods of Roman 





Thus Dorothy | 


In his own indulgent, courteous, autocra- | 


Dorothy and Camilla might perhaps lan- | 


Catholicism, with their famished humanity and their 

spurious pietism, or, at the best, as a drifting into 
| the eccentric, unorthodox, lawless by-roads of Metho- 
dism. But Dorothy and Camilla were honest and 
modest, innocent in their ignorance and their re- 
spectfulness to their father, and their affection to 
their mother. They did not wholly want parts; at 
| least they could contribute to the evening cheerfulness 

by song, riddle, and game, and they knew the fashions 
| sufficiently to spoil their complexions and injure their 
| health a little by washes. What more could be ex- 
pected of the frail things, since it was taken for 
granted that they also went to church when the 
weather was not too inclement, said their prayers, and 
resisted temptation in the shape of private acquaint- 
ance with profligate young Squire Thornhills, and such- 
like scandalous company ? 

The rectory women had so little fault to find with 
| their world and its morals, that it never entered 
| into the light vapourish heads of Dorothy and Ca- 
milla that they were expected to be more than young 
ladies of breeding, of a little beauty and some 
accomplishments, Time, if it hung heavily on their 
hands, was to be got rid of as they could best contrive 
‘for their own content and the maintenance of their 

very intermittent and wavering sprightliness, which, 

as was the fashion then, alternated with fits of lowness 
' and spleen, when they would lie a-bed half days at a 
| time, and fling their shoes at Black Jasper. But all this, 
| of course, was done in subordination to the great aim 
of their own and their mother’s lives, that in time 
| they should make good matches. The sun of fortune 
had shone upon their horizon when their distant kins- 
woman and careless, capricious patroness, Lady Rolle, 
held racket at the Castle ; and their fondest hope and 
| wish now was to be invited to spend a season of frantic 
| dissipation under her ladyship’s game-bird wing up 
| in town. 

Nothing had more puzzled, astounded, and in a 
sort aggrieved Madam in the whole course of her 
| sheltered, shallow life, than the disappointing ex- 

perience she had had of her old schoolfellow and com- 
panion, Madam Gage, of the Mall. While yet a wo- 
| man of youth, beauty, parts, birth, and fortune, this 
lady had risen up and resisted the imposing array of 
custom and authority, which she had been taught to 
hold in devoted esteem and veneration. She had de- 
clared that there was a higher law and a greater 
' authority on her side, which she dared not gainsay or 
| contradict, and which commanded her to come out of 
het family and circle, and follow her own course. 
Hardships, reproaches, mockery, contumely, and con- 
demnation had not moved her. She had separated 
herself from her ‘* world,” and stood alone, and, what 
| was worse, she had entered into alliance with men and 
women not of Madam Rolle’s kind, and who were unlike 
her in thought, speech, and habit, Madam Gage had 
| worn plain clothes, fed on homely food, risen up early, 
‘lain down late, and had established and maintained 
| a household according to her own strange independent 
‘rules. Yea, she had even gone abroad, and laboured 
' like an ordained priest, except that her labours were all 

among the poorest, most ignorant, and most depraved, 
| till she had wedded Mr. Gage, of the Mall, one of 
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that, great man as he was, he was not superior to 


She had lived and worked with him, called all things | keeping his family in the dark till the last moment as 
by new names, and had founded every kind of to his intentions, and thus exercising them in blind 


unheard-of and uncalled-for ivstitution. The husband 
and wife had stirred up the meanest working man and 
woman to try for themselves this new version of reli- 


gion, and to work it out according to their circum- | 


stances and capacities, —above all, according to divine 
gifts profanely accorded to them. These senseless 
and audacious subversions of duty and harmony had 
been thorns in the flesh of Mr. Rolle, and had been 
carried on, to Madam Rolle’s indignant marvel and 
dismay, under the Rector’s very nose, and by indi- 
viduals still in communion with his Church. 

Yet Madam Gage, apart from her lamentable ‘* per- 
version,” did not fail in any of the relations of life, 
but was so true a daughter, so kind a sister, and so 
considerate and constant a friend and mistress, wife 
and mother, that her kindred forgot and forgave the 
disgrace and injury she had done them by her new 
profession. They restored her to their good graces, 
and reinstalled her in the place of the willing working 
member of the house, on whom, even though married, 
all troublesome obligations fall, and are cheerfully 
accepted and patiently and faithfully fulfilled. And 
to the day of her death Madam Gage had never ap- 
peared to Madam Rolle with the bearing of a con- 
scious offender, or even of a presuming woman. In 
her stuff gown, linen neckerchief, and muffling head- 
dress of frills and bands, Madam Gage had looked the 
same grand, handsome, frank, high-spirited woman 
she had looked when she went, powdered as a mar- 
chioness, with brocade over her hoop and a pearl 
drop at her throat. If there was any change, it was 
a greater depth in her grey eyes, a sweeter curve in 
her full, firm lip, as though peace and rest had come 
out of the strife and toil she had chosen, and had 
lent serenity to her beauty. 


i 2 
THE FLAG OF TRUCE AND HOW IT FARED. 

‘¢T wisH you to give me your company in paying a 
visit,” said Mr. Philip Rolle to his wife and daughters, 
one day, as he entered the parlour with its Indian hang- 
ings, worked chair-covers, and dragon china. Madam, 
in a sacque, sat poring over her recipe-book, and 
Dorothy and Camilla sat with crossed hands and made 
faces in an opposite mirror. 

‘¢ Where to, papa?” cried the girls in a breath, 
jumping up. ‘* You must tell us, that we may know 
what to wear. Any kind of gadding is better than 
moping here.” 

*¢ With all the pleasure in life, girls ; we are de- 
lighted to go abroad with papa,” put in Madam, care- 
fully. ‘Is the chariot to be had out, sir?” 





obedience. And he now answered briefly, ‘* No, there 
is no need for the chariot ; the attendance of Black 
Jasper will suffice.” 

**Surely you might tell us more, papa,” implored 
the girls, half whimpering. ‘* We do not know 
whether we ought to put on our gauzes and mantles 
or our modes and paduasoys.” 

** Kither, my daughters ; the question is not worth 
a wise woman’s consideration. Granting that the 
wise woman’s clothing was silk and purple, I dare 
avow she put it on at once and did not weigh it in 
the balance,” asserted the provoking man, who yet 
hardly ever proposed to his daughters any higher 
questions, 

Madam Rolle hastened to step in to still the little 
ferment and to dissipate the perplexity which was al- 
ready causing pouts, and taps of the heels on the 
floor. ‘*I am certain my Dorothy and my Camilla 
will be charmed to have an opportunity of seeing 
company with their papa and I, whether they are to 
be in their mantles or their paduasoys. I daresay, 
my dear, we have to go no farther than the ale- 
house to see some travellers who are baiting their 
horses there, or have broken down, or fear to go 
on and be benighted. Only, sir, if we are to offer 
them our hospitality, I hope you will acquaint me in 
time, as I cannot be provided with what I need any 
nearer than Redham. Surely my Lady Rolle and 
her sons cannot have come suddenly to the Castle 
without previous warning, or without the girls seeing 
the coach and the riders, when they have sat in the 
window there and diverted themselves counting every 
cart, waggon, and pack-horse that has passed this 
morning.” 

*€ No, Lady Rolle is not at the Castle, that I have 
heard of,” her lord and master assured her, “ and 
the object of the call is none so pleasant that I 
should be in haste to announce it. I think it is 
fit we should wait on these French cattle at Shottery 
Cottage.” 

‘¢ Where you think it right to go, my dear Philip, 
Iam ready and willing to attend you; but, sir, do 
you think it equally safe for the girls?” hesitated 
Madam, for once in her life doubtful of Mr. Philip 
Rolle’s complete discretion. 

‘“‘ Why, there is no fear these people will kidnap 
our idle lasses, and send them over the seas to con- 
vents to learn to be useful there, especially when 
their own women have preferred being put into peni- 
tentiaries.” 

‘¢ Never mind papa, girls ; he has no real intention 
of depreciating his own, or exalting foreigners over 


| true Britons.” 


It is to be noted that Madam did not stand in awe | 


of her husband. She loved him too well for what is 
generally understood by that phrase, and perfect love 
in this relation, as in every other, casteth out fear. 
She comprehended his character so well by long, fond 
poring over him, that she read what was in his mind as 
readily as a much cleverer woman would have read it, 
and she set herself to humour him. She was aware 


‘¢ You are right there, Millie ; but if we are to do 
the thing at all, we had better do it handsomely. 


| These folk have a chit like ours whom we may as well 


notice if we notice any of them ; it is probable she is 
the most harmless of the lot.” 

‘Tf you please, sir, we have seen her,” said 
Dorothy, glibly ; ‘‘a white-faced girl, who looks as if 
she had the vapours every day. She sails abroad in 
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silks ; and—what do you think ?—carries porringers 


with her own hand, in company with a little old 
witch, 


sorceries.” 


‘*Never mind, child, she'll not bewitch you 


who has always a red-headed stick—the 
same who threw Goody Gubbins into fits with her 


**T know why our Millie wants so much to hear 
the French prophets,” Dorothy said, putting herself 


| “We had it 


| forward to communicate information. 
| from Mrs. Troutbeck, my lady’s maid, when she was 
| down at the Castle for the catgut to make the bell- 


| ribands, that my lady bought their blessing, and won a 


when I am there to break the charm; and she’ll | hundred guineas at faro and heard good news of Mr, 


proselytise long before she proselytises Goody Gub- 
bins.” Thus the Rector cut her short, objecting to 
petty gossip. 

“Tm not affrighted,” Camilla joined in, a little 
loftily. ‘‘ And I wish above all things to hear the 
French prophets.” 

‘¢ What! do you wish to hear them prophesy, 
Millie ?” argued her mother in amazement. ‘I hope, 
sir, they’ll do nothing of the kind.” 

*T hope not,” said Mr. Philip Rolle, quietly agree- 


ing with his wife ; ‘‘ but you need be under no appre- | 


hension, for if they do I shall instantly leave the 
house,” he concluded, with an animation which sounded 
very much as if it would be rather a relief than other- 
wise to shake the dust from his feet against the 
strangers. 


**T never stood and heard any offence of the sort,” | 


continued Madam, excited and flurried in her turn, 
‘unless it was Lucy Gage once, when she came off 
her pillion and addressed the crowd which Lady Rolle 
was going to treat to a harvest supper. I was in the 
chariot, and Dapple had cast a shoe, and I was de- 
tained in spite of myself. I'd liefer have walked 
home barefoot. All I could do was to turn away my 
head and think to stop my ears when I saw a gentle- 
woman so eaten up with pride and false religion as to 
deliver a homily to rustics and gaping clowns in the 
open road before Sim Hart’s, the farrier’s. Yet I pro- 
test all I heard was no worse and no more untrue 
than that there was One who gave them all things; 
and that they should remember his great harvest 
gathered in by the angels, and should behave godly, 
righteously, and soberly at their feast. But even if 
they forgot Him, there was One who remembered 
them in pity, not in anger; who was ready to save 
them to the uttermost, and to pluck them like brands 
from the burning, even at the last moment, if they 
but willed Him to save them.” 


** Yes,” said the Rector, ‘‘ and the labourers went | 


out of her sight and made themselves beastly drunk, 
and rioted, and put a torch to Farmer Clere’s stack- 
yard, excusing themselves on the ground that he was 
not a vessel of grace to be saved without works as 
they were; and all because a mad woman forgot 
humility and restraint, and wrested the Scriptures to 
her own and to her neighbours’ destruction.” 

** Alake! Dolly, Millie, hear what your good 
father says, and take heed in time ; for I knew Lucy 
Gage when she was as renowned for her modesty and 
sensibility as for her brave spirit and temper. 


now that she is dead and gone, I doubt not, poor 
soul! she meant no harm ; only she was led away 
and blinded and besotted by wild views, as her hus- 
band and her son are to this day.” 

The girls did not seem much impressed by this ap- 
peal, but stood with round eyes of expectation and 
curiosity. 





And | 


Dick’s ship within the month.” 
Mr. Philip Rolle frowned. He hated to speak evil 
of dignities, and he was conservative and aristocrat 
| to the back-bone. He loved the very name of Rolle, 
|as Dr. Johnson loved that of Beauclerc. He was 
| not only a kinsman of the house, but he had been 
| governor of my lady’s sons, who were his juniors, in 
the old days before he succeeded to the living of 
| Sedge Pond. He had sat at the Castle board on a diffe- 
'rent footing from that of most governors, having 
been an honoured friend of the clever, witty, and 
| witless lady of the Castle. The honour of the family 
| was thus doubly in his keeping, and was doubly dear to 
him, but he could not let the intimation pass without 
an expression of his disapprobation. 

**My lady will have her folly,” he said, drily ; 
*‘ which doth not concern us much, save that we 
would prefer that it did not tamper with things sacred. 
When all is done, it seemeth to me that it should be 
the part of honest people, who hold that blood is 
thicker than water, not to prate of servants’ idle 
stories, and trumpet the follies of their superiors.” 

Dorothy stood corrected like a naughty child, and, 
with all her womanly growth and fine-ladyism, put 
her finger in her mouth. 

Again Madam interposed, and turned the conver- 
sation : 

*“*Mr. Rolle, I am in a quandary about these 
French neighbours, I did learn French, along with 
drilling and the use of the globes, for a quarter or two 
at the Miss Cromwells’ school at Huntingdon ; but 
*tis so long ago, that I am under an apprehension 
I have forgotten every word. Indeed, I shall not 
attempt to speak it, and I think I had better tell you 
beforehand, lest you, who are such a scholar yourself, 
should be disappointed and shamed with me.” 

**T shall not be disappointed, dame, and shamed 
I need not be, unless it be on my own account, since, 
though you are good enough to call me a scholar, and 
though the language was mightily affected at the Castle 
in my time, and I did then acquire some skill in it, I 
doubt me much whether I could pass muster after so 
great an interval, unless before such a connoisseur 
as you. But why distress ourselves with the supposed 
obligation, since we have a couple of daughters, new 
off the irons of polite accomplishment, ready to re- 
lieve us, and show off for us in all the languages 
under the sun.” 
|  § Papa, papa!” cried Dorothy, ‘* how can you pro- 
pose such a thing, when you know that last spring, 
when we rode into Redham, you forbade us to learn 
Italian because old Madame Viol had been an opera 
| dancer, and you said you did not affect the opera, and 
| did not care for us picking up its jargon.” 

** And you took us away from Monsieur Delaine,” 
| chimed in Camilla, *‘ just when we were getting into 
| the fairy tales, and the contre-dances, because he sent 
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Dolly such a set of ribands as she had longed for on | 


her birthday, and instructed her to fib when you 


questioned her about it, and lied directly when you | 


- taxed him with it.” 

Thus Dorothy and Camilla declined the appoint- 
ment, and vindicated their refusal. 

‘¢And suppose these Shottery Cottage gentry are 
also among the prophets, and begin to prophesy in 
their own language, it will be speaking in an unknown 
tongue to you,” suggested the Rector. 

The two girls looked blank at the self-evident pro- 
position. 


‘‘ Will my dear girls never be made sensible that | 
their papa loves to joke with them?” remonstrated | 


Madam, 


**And softly, Mistress Dorothy and Mistress | 


Camilla, I should as soon look to see Black Jasper do 
a turn of hard work for his diet and his livery, as 
to find misses of any kind prove that they had not 
picked their father’s pockets by putting into the 
simplest practice the lessons on which he has spent a 
power of money.” 

The party started at last, and as they were com- 
plying with a professional duty and form of society, 
they were marshalled in order. His Reverence and 
Madam walked first, she quite stately in her par- 
son’s wife’s hood and pattens, for the streets of the 
village were rarely passable even in dry weather, and 
he stalking gravely, in his cauliflower wig and black 
stockings. Dorothy and Camilla, having barely got 


over the grievance of not being allowed time to decide | 


between their mantles and their paduasoys, went quar- 
relling all the way as to the right of each to a single 
extraordinary crimson parasol, such as Chinamen may 
be seen to carry now-a-days. It was a cast-off parasol 
of Lady Rolle’s, the only one in these parts, and 
a great curiosity. Behind them again came Black 
Jasper, to whom and to his master it was a misfortune 
that he did every act of his life with exaggerated 
solemnity. He was a simple, timid, attached fellow, 
with a great gaping mouth, rolling eyes, and projecting 
ears which were like ebony handles to the ebony casket 


of his body in its green and yellow livery. His | 


excessive solemnity and nervous fear of Mr. Philip 
Rolle were his chief faults. Why there should 
have been such an element of the ludicrous in the pro- 
found gravity and importance with which Black Jasper 
stepped with long strides while he carried Madam’s 
Bible or her basket, or a cudgel for the presumed 
defence of the ladies, it would be difficult to say ; 
but there it was, and Mr. Philip Rolle, a sensitive 
man, was keenly alive to it. But Black Jasper 
was an institution of the period, which could not 
be got rid of without barbarous injury to the poor 
fellow, who was so far from home, and so incapable 
of procuring his livelihood by his own exertions. 
Black Jaspers were fixtures and heirlooms then, and 
it was a lax and benevolent as well as a vain 
element in men, which made them adopt them. 
Besides, Black Jasper was Captain Philip’s spoil, whom 
he had brought home after one of his campaigns, and 


it would have been a slight to the beloved phoenix | 


of the house had the family turned the negro adrift. 


Mr. Philip Rolle aimed at being just to all men, | 


and a connection with his son, however slight, was 
the greatest claim to his regard. But Black Jasper’s 
inveterate, uncontrollable terror of his firm sharp face, 
his clear, ringing voice, and his abrupt authoritative 
manner, irked and provoked him. The negro, all 
the while, was like a docile, tender dog, and he but 
served his ‘* Massa’s Massa” the more sedulously 
because of his desperate dread. ‘ 


The Dupuys were all at home, the women being 
together in their room. Monsieur was sent for to 
receive and meet the advances of the parish clergy- 
man, and he at once obeyed the summons. 

Never, perhaps, was there a worse assorted com- 
| pany, and Grand’mire alone of all its members was 
perfectly composed and at her ease, Indeed, at the 
beginning of the visit, she looked glad and gracious 
| as well as grateful. But there was little wonder that 
| Madame Dupuy, distrusting the English as she did, 
| and bearing a grudge at all mankind, in her gloomy 
| preoccupations over Huguenot sufferings, should raise 
| her neck out of the folds of her fichw like a bundle of 

saffron bones, and look down stiffly and sourly upon 
the visitors. And there was just as little wonder that 
| Yolande, though yearning painfully after something like 
communion with companions such as herself, should 
| draw shyly to her grandmother’s side, and only look 
| sadly and strangely at the giddy, tricked-out, affected 
| figures of Dorothy and Camilla Rolle. They, on their 
| part again, glanced contemptuously round the bare, 
sombre room, which every way contrasted with their 
| ideas of French luxury and gaiety. But Monsieur, 
| though bland as a Frenchman, showed no pleasure at 
| the sight of his guests, nor gave any token of a wish 
| to encourage and improve their acquaintance. He was 
scrupulously civil, he bowed low, and was more like 
| a grand bourgeois, with his noblesse des cloches, than 
| ever, but he did not grasp Mr, Philip Rolle’s right 
| hand of fellowship very cordially. On the contrary, 
| there was a covert tone of sarcasm and offence in 
| Monsieur’s bearing, which the Rector was not slow to 
| perceive and understand. 
The conversation was conducted in fair English, so 
| far as Monsieur and Grand’mere were concerned. 
| Yolande was dumb. Madame Dupuy employed her 
| broken English in making harsh, scornful replies which 
| quite annihilated the simple phrases with which 
| Madam Rolle thought to make conversation at all 
| times and places. And not only this. To the still 
| greater dismay and indignation of the Rector’s lady, 
Madame was guilty of giving forth withering insinua- 
tions regarding the Rector’s latitudinarianism, and so 
plain and direct were they, though in halting English, 
that eve ninnocent Madam Rolle could not mistake 
them. 
When the Rector, as a man of the world and a liberal 
| Protestant clergyman, attempted to engage Monsieur 
| in a discussion of French politics and the general 
| prospects of Protestantism in Europe, Monsieur 
auswered with smiling references to the exiled royal 
family, whom Mr. Rolle and his college of Oxford 
were supposed to favour without having risen and 
restored to them their kingdom. And then he went 
on to speak of the great gulf between Calvinists 
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and Lutherans, which was so wide that the Roman 
Catholic bishops who had presided over the ceremony 
of bringing France to a unanimity of faith by the 


rough conversions of the dragonnades, had offered | 
to overlook the mild profession of the last, so that | 


the first damnable heresy were abjured. 

‘¢ Allons, then, Monsieur the Rector,” insisted 
Monsieur, with a wilful misconception, ‘one cannot 
tell whether to reckon the Protestants in Europe 
by thousands or millions, seeing that the Catholics 
bear no enmity to your pure form and simple 


hierarchy—your altars and saints’-days, and lord | 


bishops—that they regard you as brothers in 
fact.” 


At the same time Madame Dupuy and Madam Rolle 
were at still greater cross-purposes, the one mortally | 
_ and brimstone fell.” 
begun by the simpering, unsuspicious inquiry how | 
Madame Dupuy had liked the Rector’s thesis on Sunday, | 


offending and horrifying the other. Madam Rolle had 


and had proceeded to remark that her good man was 
acknowledged to be a fine scholar, though she should 
not say it. This she would take it upon her to say, 


however, that he practised what he preached, that | 
there was not a better living clergyman or a more | 


virtuous gentleman in England, and she ought to know 
his private worth as well as another. Moreover, 
Madam had reason to believe that the Rector’s theses 
had been noted and admired in high quarters, and 
that something would come of them, as something 
ought to come, for certainly they were too pious and 
eloquent to be wasted on an ordinary congregation 
like that of Sedge Pond. And did not Madame think 


that the music of the church would be much improved | 
when the pipe and tabor were replaced by an organ | 


such as Mr. Handel played on? Lady Rolle and 
others of the quality had generously consented to sub- 
scribe for it whenever they had time to get up the 


subscription and could spare the cash, and all they | 


had now to do was to settle the dispute among them- 


selves as to which of them should superintend the | 


building of the instrument up in London. 


In disposal of this prattle, Madame caused the hairs | 


of Madam Rolle’s head to stand on end by the 
unheard-of presumption and effrontery of the declara- 


| which called itself Moloch. All the men are infidels 


adopt another country and another creed, they lament 
| 


| bably addressing her as *‘ my very good Philippine,” 


| dressed up like Madam’s young daughters,” and all 


tion that she did not like the theses at all. They | 


might be very clever, ah! very clever, but she had not 


been accustomed to these theses, which might have been | 


heathen discourses. She had abandoned her country, 
where the sun shone and one was warm sometimes, for 
the sake of the preaching which bade dying men flee 
to the shelter of the Cross. She did not comprehend 
exactly what Mad wm Rolle wished to say of her hus- 
band. As for th: music of the church she dared say 


_ tion, with just the faintest qualm of Madame’s self- 
| righteousness, and the slightest hanging of Monsieur’s 


| no weight on her gentle interposition, Even the Rector, 


the pipe and song of Sedge Pond might be very good | 
music, she was no judge of music; but she had not | 


listened with pleasure to the praises of God since she 
heard the sublime psalms of Béze swelling through the 
hearts of a proscribed assembly, and awaking the echoes 
of the desert. Having overthrown and trampled upon 
Madam Rolle, Madame Dupuy crowned her enormities 
by intruding into the (éte-d-téte of Monsieur and the 
Rector, frowning npon Monsieur without ceremony : 


** Qui, owi, Monsieur, it is good to hear you on | 
orthodoxy of creed and simplicity of worship, you | 


who have ceased to condemn almost any deed short of 
fireand murder. From necessity, my dear Grand’mbre? 
You are too good, too good, for a mocker like Monsieur 
your son. Bah! necessity is another word for 
greed, and greed is sleeve to sleeve with the God 
of a little country named Canaan, an adorable God 


now-a-days. They do not deny their faith, for why ? 
They are too obstinate, too proud, that is all. Which 
of them would die for it? Which of them would 
count all things but loss for it? Count all things but 
loss ! they trade upon it, they gain money by it, they 


no more on the anniversary of the Revocation; they 
are consoled; they are rich as the world was when the 
flood came, as Sodom and Gomorrah were till the fire 


The woman was stark, staring mad : could there be 
more unmistakeable evidence than her loud railing at 
her lawful husband, who was taking snuff, impertur- 


and imploring her, without empressement, not to 
agitate herself; while she faithfully and gently paid her 
duty to the individual whom Madam Rolle unhesita- 
tingly designated the ‘‘ light-headed, aged woman, 


because the fine old Frenchwoman was a thousand 
times more elegant than the clumsy young English 
girls. It was far from safe company for them ; Madam 
Rolle wished. she were well free of it, for she could 
scarcely conceive that the French prophets could be 
more immoral, though they might be more blasphe- 
mous. And then Dorothy and Camilla were there, 
swallowing every word of the unseemly, scandalous 
defianca; though Madam herself allowed they were 
sometimes slow enough to imbibe what was good 
for them. 

The joy of Grand’mére’s hospitality was soon extin- 
guished ; but she commanded herself sufficiently to take 
part in the conversation, and do her best to cover the 
rudeness of her daughter-in-law, and the but half-con- 
cealed cynicism of her son, and to try by her own sweet 
intelligence and bright vivacity, to make some return 
to the natives for their condescension, besides that of 
sullen recrimination and bitter pleasaniry. And here 
Monsieur her son, and Madame her daughter-in-law, 
made room for her words, gave them respectful atten- 


worldly-wise, scheming head, It was the Rolles who 
regarded her as a second-rate, flighty character, and put 


who had sufficient parts and taste to discern that the 
matter of her discourse was full of superior sense, and 
the manner of it more exquisite than that of any of 
the great ladies he had known and admired in his youth, 
failed to give Grand’mére her due, for sturdy English 
prejudice, which many regard as a grace, had blinded 
him. As for Madam Rolle, she was so stupid and 
stolid as to the qualities of the two women and their 
claims, that when Grand’mire, with tact and tenderness, 
introduced the topic of the American war,—in which 
all England was interested,—the Rolles deeply inter- 
ested, since their son and brother was in the heat of it, 
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—and ventured a warm-hearted, quite sincere reference 


to the young hero of Sedge Pond who was then win- 


ning his laurels on the Susquehannah or the Potomac, | 


and whom all the residents at Sedge Pond delighted 
to honour, Madam Rolle, with her one idea, made 
no softened response to breathing, feeling Grand’mire, 
but chose to make instead a final appeal to stony 
Madame Dupuy, asking her wistfully if she was the 
mother of a son as well as of a daughter. Then with 
a heightened colour Madam Rolle proceeded to the 
delicate investigation as to whether Madame had any 
countrymen engaged in the great war, for her Philip 
had mentioned that Frenchmen were fighting in the 
campaign, and though it was on the wrong side of the 
quarrel, the grounds of it were so far away, and 
they at Sedge Pond had so little to do with the 
mother country’s right to tax a dish of tea in the 
colonies, that Madam had a dim impression that 
they two women might forget that their young men 
were enemies so long as they were not in personal 
conflict. 

But Madame Dupuy knew nothing of the con- 
tinent of America, and cared nothing for it, unless 


in respect to the Huguenot emigrants in the Caro- | 


linas. She did not even know that there was a mighty 
struggle going on across the Atlantic, by which men 
were being torn from their peaceful homes and were go- 
ing the length of engaging savage Indians to come with 
their tomahawks and poisoned arrows to aid Christian 
and Saxon brothers against each other; and indeed 
England might have quarrelled with every one of 
her colonies, and driven them to the same position 
as the Americas, for anything Madame would have 
minded. 

Grand’mére, in her rare goodwill and her good 
breeding, was cast into the shade and thrust to 
the wall by the Rolles. Despair, however, was 
so foreign to Grand’mére, whatever she might aver 
to the contrary, in her vivid French phrases, that 
she thought better of the situation, and preferred 
to make the most of it, by addressing herself in 
the kindest manner to a humble neutral member of 
the party. 

According to the etiquette of the day, Black Jasper 
had two ways of disposing of himself. He might re- 
pair to the servants’ hall or he might remain in attend- 
ance on his master and mistresses. There happened 
to be no servants’ hall at the Shottery Cottage, 
and in the kitchen Priscilla was as hard to make 
acquaintance with, and as fain to rebuff raw candi- 
dates for her favour, as were the heads of the house, 
Black Jasper had, therefore, after a full quarter of 
an hour of uncertainty and waddling between the 
door of the room and that of the kitchen, settled 
on the skirts of the gentry, taking his chance of 
his master’s vehement impatience and scathing ridi- 
cule, and of the tricks and tyranny of the two 
young madams, : 

Grand’mére roused herself from her little depres- 
sion at the sight of the sable face with its goggle eyes. 
She did not laugh openly or secretly, though she 
possessed naturally that merry heart which doeth good 
like medicine and is health tothe bones. Grand’mere 


a 





considerate care for what might be Black Jasper’s 
weakness on that point. 

From the background Grand’mére waved to Black 
Jasper, and he, glanciug at his master the while, 
stumbled towards her. Grand’mere not only dealt 
with Black Jasper as flesh and blood, but she pitied 
him as the black child; oppressed, bought and sold, 


/and yet toyed with by the civilized white man and 


women. She wanted to do what she could to make 
up to him. She asked anxiously whether her good 
garcon had health and strength in the cold north. She 
bestowed on him a small piece of money, with an 
apology for its smallness, and an entreaty that he 
would accept it for the sake of the ideal Negro, who 
was without doubt the type and pattern of many a 
generous, devoted black man. She opened her parti- 
cular cupboard, and taking out some preserved fruit, 
recommended the sweet-toothed black to try it, and to 
tell her whether it resembled guavas or pines. And 
Black Jasper, totally unused to such delicate atten- 
tions, grinned, scraped, darted furtive glances at his 
master, aud without waiting for an answer, obeyed 
his own instinct, and became on the spot a bond 
slave, for the second time in his life, to ‘‘ the beaufile 
old Ma’am.” 

The Rector had spirit enough to resent what was 
little short of insult in his host’s treatment, and more 
than enough temper to show his resentment. 

**] perceive, sir, that I have been under a mis- 
apprehension in intruding on you,” he said, in a white 
heat of wrath, ‘‘I may honestly say that I meant 


, to do my duty and confer a benefit. My parishioners 


attach some consideration to the fact whether or not 


| a stranger is known to their clergyman. But if I 


did not even need to restrain her guileless gaiety from , 


mistake not, and read your face aright, my absence 
would be better than my company, to use a country 
phrase ; and you may depend upon it, I shall force 
my acquaintance on no man.” 

*¢ Apres vous, Mousieur the Rector,” replied Mon- 
sieur, in his sardonic French politeness ; *‘I beg to 
thank you for your intended protection, All I shall 
say is, that I think I can take care of my own head, 


and the heads of my family, my own self.” And he 
bowed Mr. Rolle off. 
Thus the interview was a total failure. Mr. Philip 


Rolle carried out his dignified presence haughtily, 
intending never again to waste it on traitors and im- 
postors. The women of the Rolle family, for their 
part, were only conscious that the visit had been a mis- 
take and a blunder, and, in a panic lest there should be 
more high words and violence, even though Mr. Rolle- 
was a clergyman, they huddled together, and mother 
and daughters jostled each other out. Black Jasper, 
in the half-turned state of his head, was oblivious to 
all that had been passing, save his own delicious treat ; 
but the noise of the ladies’ exit aroused him, and, . 
throwing down Grand’ mére’s empty can, he started in 
pursuit of his owners, turning back so often, how- 
ever, to make capering salutes to Grand’mére, that Mr. 
Philip Rolle observed the pantomime, and called out 
loudly that he would have his black rascal whipped 
if he did not behave like a rational creature,—a line 
of conduct as impossible to Black Jasper under certain 
influences as sight is to the blind. 
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** Voila! a good riddance,” cried Madame. ‘* Why 
should they come here prying upon us, and wasting 
our time? Yolande, child, to your lace, I shall 
finish the Genéve account of Barbe Yot, who was 
imprisoned at Aigues Mortez, and clothed in a foul 
hospital dress from which the dogs fled howling, and 
refreshed for further tortures by being plunged into 
the stagnant slimy moat till her breath went out; 
and of her sister, Mesdélices, who was shipped among 
a hundred other young women in a transport to lie 
like rats in the hold till they or rather the ghostly 
skeletons of them, were landed, and put up by the 
government, in lots for the convenience of the cotton- 
planters of Guadaloupe and Martinique—that is what 
I could tell of their America and their Indies, but I 
would not tell it to these popinjays.” 

But Grand’mére sat and looked ruefully after the 


retreating company, the only disinterested company | 


which had sought the Dupuys at the Shottery Cottage. 
**T am afflicted that I have vexed you, my mother,” 
said Monsieur, coming and bending coaxingly over the 


old woman’s chair ; * but it is true what Philippine 


says,” 
**Ah! for once, for once,” interpolated Philippine 


with great animation and asperity, as she curtseyed to | 
Monsieur ; “‘ though she is not of this world, it is her | 
pride and boast that she has not her part with the men | 
of this world, like you, Monsieur, if you do not repent.” | 


‘* They are spies and despots,” continued Monsieur, 
quietly ignoring his wife. ‘‘ They come to mock us, 
to patronise and meddle with us, Why should we let 
them come when we are sufficient for ourselves, and 
when we dwell in peace here ?” 

**T know not if you are right, my son,” argued 
Grand’mére, meekly. ‘But for me, I cannot see why 
we should not accept their visit as from a good heart. 
Whether they mean it for good or not, I cannot tell. 


Where is the necessity or the advantage of living like | 


owls,” added Grand’miére with her accustomed shrewd- 
ness, ** when no one has offered to molest or persecute 
us for a long time? We are letting the child grow up 
more secluded and solitary than if she were behind the 
grating. I think we should have taken an act of 
friendship as if it were friendship, that therein also 
the saying of the Apostle to the Gentiles might have 
been fulfilled ; and whether our fellow-creatures mixed 
with us in simplicity or in guile, at least they mixed 
with us, and for that we should rejoice. Who knows 
whether our faith and love might not have changed 
the base metals of-fraud and falseness on their part 
into the gold of true love? Alas! myson. But this 
at least I pray you to accord me, my wayworn, cum- 
bered Herbert, do not poison the young girl’s mind ; 
let her at least learn to hope that there may be some 
good in this poor old world.” 


So Grand’mére was left to talk with Yolande of the | 


events of the day, to draw forth the girl’s opinion, and 
resist and refute single-handed the evil force of 
example. 

**T am sorry that you have not made friends with 
the English pastor’s daughters, little one,” says Grand’- 
mére, shaking her head, in the wise clear prevision of 
wisdom, 

**So am not I, Grand’mére,” retorts the girl, with 


her latent repressed passion and scorn. ‘ They are 
silly, these English girls, as well as saucy, Grand’mére, 
with such sauce—insipid hot water without strength 
or sweetness. Did you see how they whispered and 
tittered till they ran away ?” 

*‘ No, I did not see, Icould not see for sighing over 
a wet hen of a malpropre, distrait girl, who forgot to 
do the honours of her own household, and of her 
bread and salt.” 

Yolande winced and endeavoured hastily to turn 
aside this thrust by a pleasantry. ‘* Grand’mire, I 
saw no bread and salt going, except with regard to 
the black miserable.” 

*¢ Fie! you are miserable yourself, Yolande, to call 
him so,” Grand’métre checked her favourite smartly ; 
‘‘ and if you think silliness (if there is silliness, I have 
never said so) is a bar to friendship, you are no better 
than one of the foolish pedants of the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet, whom Molitre scourged. Silliness is a 
greater, more incurable misfortune than being a 
cripple, or deaf and dumb, Shall we not cherish the 
unfortunate? What mean we then by the terms, 
Maison de Dieu, Hétel de Dieu, for our hospitals and 
our madhouses, but that he who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord. I tell you, Queen of Sheba, 
silliness on the one side and wisdom on the other 
never prevented either friendship or love worth the 
having. It is only hardness and falseness of heart, 
godlessness and no love to spare from one’s-self, that 
can dry and wither the heart, else why do I care for 
you, poppet, or, in reverse, why do you care for an 
out-of-date doting old woman ?” 

*¢ Grand’mére! grand’mire !” 

*¢Grand’mére me no more. Some have said that 
silliness is an absolute requirement, that there cannot 
be royal condescension without a big and a little soul. 
But I don’t say so; for it is blessed to receive also, 
| only less blessed than to give. And you might have 
| helped each other, you young girls,” Grand’mére went 
| on; “you might have bartered your best qualities, 

learned to understand truth and nobleness in other 
| matures and under other names, and have grown 
| more kind and tender, warmer at heart, and more glad 
| of spirit. It is a bad friend of your age and station 
| who is not better than no friend, my dear. I love 
| not the religion of restriction—‘ touch not, taste not, 
| handle not, which things all perish in the using.’ Is 
it not so, Yolandette ?” 

*¢ Grand’mére!” exclaimed Yolande, coming out 
of a brown study, ‘* why does all the world hate us 
Huguenots ?” 

‘*¢ That goes without saying, and ought we to break 
our hearts for it? Ought we not to rejoice a little 
because of another sect which was everywhere spoken 
against once, and which happened to be the salt of 
the earth, nevertheless. In our case there are special 
causes. We were a great power at the first. Condé, 
| Coligni, Castelnau, Mornay, Sully, Henry IV., all 
| belonged to us. The Tremouilles, the Roche- 
| foucaulds, the Rohans, were on our side. Cath- 
erine de’ Medici and her women who knew best, 
| made a fashion of singing our psalms. Then we were 
| betrayed, and betrayers, broken and crushed, and 
| the vulgar loved to tread on our heads. That is one 
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explanation, and we could not help that; but we 
have ourselves to blame as well as the four seasons, 
when we cannot count our brethren’s hatred all joy, 
and when it is necessary that we sing the penitential 


psalms for it. We have been godly, rigidly righteous, | 
and enduring ; but we have been at the same time | 
haughty, stern, unmerciful, implacable in our judg: | 
ments, at least when judgment was all our pos- | 


sibility. We have, been like the elder brother of 


the prodigal son, my grandchild, who was very | 
exemplary and very unkind. It is a marvel how | 


many religious men are like him, considering who told 


his story, and pointed out how ungenerous and | 


unmanly he was, and how unlike his father. But 
we had not all the good things of this life ; thanks 
to God we were not like him there. We had 
hard lines—too hard for a girl like you to com- 


prehend, mignonne. Consider, we were not allowed to | 
call ourselves in law husbands and wives; our little | 


children were taken from us, and given, with their 
share of our goods, to pretended converts, who were 
no better than traitors in our houses. We were for- 
bidden to pray for his majesty the king, we were so 
vile ; and when a poor pastor strewed rosemary on his 
young daughter’s bier, and had her followed to the 
grave by young girls like herself and you, he was 
arrested by the authorities, condemned and punished 
for an impudent mimicry of the holy church’s rites.” 

*¢ And the English pastor, too, who knows better !” 
Yolande pursued her own disturbed indignant re- 
flections. 

**He knows better,” Grand’mére repeated, em- 
phatically ; and then, to Yolande’s bewilderment, 
the old woman finished unexpectedly, ‘“‘I like that 
man. How he goes against the grain when he believes 
it is demanded of him! How he is honest and ho- 
nourable! I could trust him with my life, could trust 
him better with my honour, better than all with my 


faith. He might detest me, but he would not wrong | 


me by a straw ; he would put his right hand into the 


flames first. He would sacrifice his Isaac, his Joseph, | 
his gallant young Captain first! He is righteous; he | 
has a will like that! He is like Jean Calvin in his | 


will ; he is not like Calvin in his burning heart and his 
keen wit; but he is like Calvin in his will.” 


Grand’mére, like all very womanly women, paid | 


huge homage to manliness; and she, who was of the 
Church, the earthly origin of which is said to have 
been ‘*Geneva, Calvin, and persecution,” compre- 
hended Calvin. 


‘© You speak of hatred, Yolande,” descanted Grand’- | 
mére, in the enthnsiasm which Calvin’s name always | 
awoke in her; ‘‘ Calvin was hated. It is not good | 
for man or woman not to be hated, but they must be | 


loved also, yes, loved as men’s own souls, by few it 
may be,—ah well! sometimes the fewer the lovers the 
better. But Calvin was not loved by few, or a little ; 
he was loved by Béze, by his wife—the poor widow, by 
his step-children, by Geneve, by France, by Scotland. 
People will speak of haw he burned Servetus and 
clipped-out a woman’s hair. Go! They will not speak 
of how he held the hearts of a city, a nation, in his 
brave hand, and moulded them under God to religion 
and virtue. The great Englishman was thought to be 





| wise when he said the ill that men did lived after them, 
| the good was often buried with their bones. When 
it is the very reverse, my child, then it will be 
heaven.” 


Vi. 
THE TRUCE OF GOD. 


The arrival and departure of the mail by the coaches 
| which ran between London and Norwich, only failed 
in enthralling interest to those who, like the mass of 
the Sedge Pond people, received no letters, or only 
such few and far between ones as made great inci- 
dents in their lives. But even the Hodges and the 
Sams, the Jennies and the Nans, who got no letters 
and looked for none, hung about, and never wearied 
of the chance of beholding the coach, with its escort 
armed and mounted, its guard with his sounding 
| horn, and its sleepy or noisy passengers in night- 
caps and cocked hats, who called for their dinner or 
_ for tankards of lamb’s-wool ale, or glasses of French 
brandy. 

Monsieur Dupuy was a regular attendant in the 
whitewashed porch of the alehouse on such occasions. 
He frequently received letters of outlandish shape 
| addressed in queer handwriting ; and those who would 
| unhesitatingly and adventurously sirive to read them 
| over his shoulder, would see no more than two or 
three lines of Monsieur’s jargon, sometimes actually 
| no more than a row of figures. 
| Mr. Philip Rolle was no less punctual in waiting for 
| the coach’s arrival, to get the last news of the war in 
| which his son was engaged. When the news were 

very exciting, particularly when they contained any 
| mention of Captain Philip, or when Captain Philip 

himself wrote or modestly alluded to his own pro- 
| motion or any credit his company had gained, Mr. 
| Philip Rolle would sit in state and read the letter, 
and talk it over in the porch of the alehouse, assidu- 
ously waited upon and looked up to by Master Swin- 
fen, mine portly, consequential, self-seeking host, and 
his nimble, loose-tongued, cowed-in-vain partner. The 
great man would be supplied with a toast and a 
tankard, and a single pipe, for he would allow no 
more—neither to himself nor to any other person. 
As he sat in state and paid the lawing, he laid down 
the law and would answer all inquiries after the young 
Captain more patiently and affably than any one who 
, had seen his high head elsewhere would have expected. 
| Mr. Rolle would also wait on for the news-letters and 
prints, for he was much interested in what was taking 
place in London. He was always curious to know if 
Mr. Wilkes had committed any fresh offence, or Lord 
North’s Ministry had become better liked. But he 
would not discuss these questions on the alehouse 
bench, though he had little opportunity of discussing 
' them in any other quarter, nor would he gossip of the 
floods or the robberies, which were common occur- 
rences. He liked human statistics, like all clear- 
headed, active-minded men, but it was only the subject 
of Captain Philip which could unlock the flood-gates 
of Mr. Rolle’s heart. Captain Philip’s name, written 
in its core, was the one soft spot, to touch which 
would cause the stout spiritual soldier to unbend, and 
betray him into prattling like a woman or a child. 
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The Rector was thus standing one day with his 
ruffied hands behind his back, his shovel hat shading 
his eyes from the autumn sun and marking him out 
at once from the lusty labourers and the coach 
passengers in their cocked hats, as the last alighted 
to stretch their legs, examine the priming of their 
pistols, and swallow a morsel while the horses were 
being changed. Monsieur, for once, was not there. 
He was from home on one of his journeys to 
London or Norwich, but the usual knot of grooms, 
stable-boys, and tapsters was gathered round the | 
body of the coach, as well as Master Swinfen and 
his spouse, with the working men and their wives and 
children, the Rector forming a nucleus, And the 
group was not bent on a passing diversion alone, but 
was all alive and expectant of a generous entertain- 
ment, eager for something to speak of over their 
broth cans and groat bowls for weeks to come. 

The village was already lying under the long 
low beams of an October sun, which lighted with 
mellow lustre the ‘* Waiiste” bristling brown, and the 
Castle woods burning red and yellow in the fires of 
the first frosts. Important mails were expected from 
the seat of war. It was known that the rebels had | 
invaded Canada, and it was fully credited that they | 
greatly outnumbered the English army. Even though | 
they did, however, it was confidently believed that | 
they must have been beaten back with so signal a | 
slaughter that the disaster at Bunker’s Hill would | 
have been clean outweighed by a sure prospect of the | 
war’s reaching a triumphant termination. | 

The Rector was drawing himself up, as one tower- 
ing by anticipation in the reflected glory of his son. 
He was not flurried ; Captain Philip had seen so much | 
service in different parts of the world, and appeared to | 
have borne so charmed a life through it all, that it | 
seemed as if nothing so contemptible as the rusty | 
sword or pistol of a ragged American volunteer could | 
harm him. Neither was Mr. Rolle absorbed in his | 
approaching exaltation, for he was privately instructing | 
Master Swinfen to broach a cask of October, to have 
pipes laid out, and to make a dole of black and white | 
puddings to the women. The order was overheard, 
and a whisper arose that the Rector had already | 
received special intelligence, and that Captain Philip | 
must have won a colonel’s epaulettes at least. Indeed 
the populace would not have been much surprised 
although it had been a general’s white feathers. | 

At last, with the usual strain and sway and immense | 
clatter and flourish, the “‘ Royal Oak” appeared in | 
sight, and was hailed with as much acclamation as if | 
it had never been seen before. Way was made for it 
and its attendant horsemen to draw up before the ale- | 
house door, 

** Aught for me, Will Guard?” cried the Rector, | 
breaking in on the landlord’s usual inquiry as to what | 
was doing on the road. | 

“Ay, ay, summut, your worship; you might | 
set up a dispatch-box or a private messenger,” grumbled | 
the guard, presuming on the large, ofticial-looking | 
packet he was disengaging from the boot. “It is 
word from the Americas. We heard tell the ‘ Fair- | 
weather’ was in port, but we were off to catch the | 
daylight before the town was up to their sort. You | 





may just let us hear, sir, whether the rebels have 
laid down their arms, I have a brother’s lad gone 
out with Howe.” 

*¢ With all my heart, Will Guard, if the word is 
worth the hearing,” replied the Rector, and, still stand- 
ing in the porch, he broke open the seals of the 
packet. It contained, besides a number of papers, 
sundry small articles which the sender had taken the 
opportunity of forwarding securely—Captain Philip’s 
old epaulettes, which he had worn with such honour, 
and had now put off for still higher distinction ; a 
pouch in Indian work, and a little box corded and 
fastened—remembrances which the kind young Captain 
might have sent home to his mother and his sisters, or 
even to Black Jasper, who, coming along the street at 
that moment on one of Madam’s commissions, sidled 
up to the others. 

The Rector cast a rapid glance over the first lines 
of the letter, started, and put his hand to his breast, 
as though he had been shot, then stepped back 
and lifted up a grey ghastly face, Without uttering 
a syllable to the hushed, expectant company, 
the dullest face in which was awed and struck, he 
made direct for the rectory gate, presided over by 
its stone monsters, As he walked on, the people, 
not daring to mingle themselves with his trouble as 
they had mingled with his triumph, looked after 
him with smothered sighs and groans, which at last 
swelled to a clamour of lamentation. As he went 
on, neither looking to left nor right, he stumbled over 
a stone in the road, and the negro lad, stunned rather 
than rightly apprised of the weight of the catastrophe, 
—the great tragedy which had been enacted last fall 
over the seas, and after many a delay and detour had 
this day reached the quiet Sedge Pond home,—rushed 
forward obsequiously to remove the obstacle from his 
master’s path. Obeying an instinct, Mr. Philip Rolle 
was pushing the intruder out of his way, when another 
impulse seized him ; he grasped the black servant’s 
shoulder with a strength which caused Jasper to writhe 
and recoil, and communicated to the servant the misery 
which was wringing his heart and convulsing his brain, 
and which he must speak out or die. 

‘¢ Black Jasper, Captain Philip’s fellow, your 
‘massa’ is dead, shot through the head last year 
when the rebels took Ticonderoga. They have sent 
me his epaulettes and his box as a token, I imagine. 
Do you hear, Black Jasper?” the Rector broke off, 
and went on repeating his terrible statement, with his 
voice rising at length to a shout, ‘‘ My son Philip, my 
only son Philip is dead, is dead.” 

With that he broke down and burst into weeping, 
an awful sight to see—and so he entered at the rec- 
tory gate, and walked through the clipped hollies and 
yews to the house, while the shocked and appalled 
villagers gazed and listened intently, and the touched 
travellers thought they could hear a wail and a cry 
coming faintly but with piercing acuteness from beyond 
the pleasance. 

That same October noon Grand’mire had been 
sunning herself in the Shottery Cottage arbour, which 
was then hung round with tawny leaves and clusters 
of blue-black berries. She was looking at the trouts, 
still occasionally leaping in the pond which the vil- 
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lagers called the Stew, and at the bees also sunning 
themselves after they had laid up their competence of 
honey, and were resting, like her, with their work 
done for the season ; and as she looked she listened to 
the robin, which, like a sweet and virtuous soul, only 
lifts up its song of trust and praise the more cheerily 
and patiently when the whole world languishes in decay 
and approaching death. In the autumn brightness of 
the home scene, Grand’mére’s fancy was spirited away 
to her native land and the scenes of her youth. She 
was describing to Yolande, who was plaiting straw 
on a stool at her knee, how different from this Eng- 
land, now sodden in its greenness, was her Languedoc 
and Provence. She kindled up as she spoke of the 
glory of colour there was in the very salt lakes and 
marshes, in the arid limestone rocks, and the bare 
heaths of the south, contrasted with the green luxu- 
riance of England, blanched by such dim light as fell 
from the cold, pallid northern skies. And she grew 
eloquent as she told that there were distant snowy peaks | 
and blue defiles ; and that, for patches of corn, meadow, | 
and woodland, they in France had soft grey olive and | 
deep green and golden mulberry and orange gardens ; | 
and that for honeysuckle and briony they at home | 
had among the grass scarlet anemones with the living | 
blue of salvias and the white of asphodel by the road- 
side, while there were tall pink gladioli in the glades, 
and spreading pink daphne on the uplands, and 
oleanders, jasmines, and bay-trees breaking the hedges. 
The nightingale sang there over April roses and No- 
vember violets. It was such a land of fertility and 
barrenness, passion and repose, as King David ruled 
over, as the son of David walked in, saying, ‘‘ Con- ! 
sider the lilies, how they grow.” 

Grand’mére was interrupted by Priscille, in her 
calamanco petticoat, linen jacket, and linen cap, ad- 
vancing towards the pair. The maid had downcast, | 
grudging, introverted eyes, not because she was a sus- | 
picious character, but because they had early had her | 
club-foot perpetually suspended before them, while at | 
the same time they had not cared to look at it ; and | 
she walked with a heavy, dogged lameness, and car- 
ried a basting spoon in her hand, as one who minded 
her business, notwithstanding that she had an ancient 
quarrel with the world. 

“*Don’t’ee be overcome, old madam, don’t ’ee,” 
insisted Priscille. 

“Tam not overcome, Priscille,” declared Grand’- 
mere, sedately, though her peachy complexion waned | 
a little waxen, and her grey eyes glanced up at her 
son’s window. ‘* What is there, that I should be 
overcome ?” 

** Now speak out, Prie,” cried Yolande, jumping up | 
like a squirrel, and scattering her straws to the four 
corners of the garden. ‘* What is it? The good 
God be praised, it can be naught to Grand’mére. Oh, 
my heart! what is it, my woman ?” 

“‘ Did’ ee ever hear such a child, did’ee?” pro- | 
tested Priscilla, indignantly. ‘‘She’ll be mum for 
days, and then she’ll break out chattering like a pie. 
An’ she do have littered the garden for a week, and | 
me with the beet-root and the carrots to lift at my | 
own hand. If it isn that black beetle from the rectory 
have come howling here. No, I don’t call no names ; | 





| 
; out me, 


but he is liker a beetle than aught else in creation, 
an’ it be not an ape, and the term came to my tongue 
end. It is all wrong at the parson’s. News has 
come that the young Captain’s gone—gone to his rest, 
madam, by a hard road. Parson is in a sad 
taking, for though he may have preached as often 
as there are hairs in his wig that ‘all flesh is grass,’ 
he cannot abide that his own grass should be cut 
down in its bloom any the more for that. The young 
mistresses are cowering and grueing like turkey 
pouts, or screeching hoarse like the bittern in the 
Waiiste. Madam herself, she’s lying a-top of her 
bed, where they laid her in her swound, and strugyling 
to swallow down her mother heart, because she is 
still a mother, though she choke and die in the deed. 
The maids trow she will, the short-sighted woman. 
Now, madam, didn’t ’ee promise not to be overcome ?” 
cried Priscilla reproachfully, as Grand’mére wrung 
her hands, and her tears—the transparent crystal tears 
of the aged—fell like rain, for she could still cry for 


_ others though she had long ceased to cry for herself. 


** My good Priscille, let sorrow and sympathy have 
their way. Do not attempt to stifle the bitter spring 
like the poor madam up at the rectory, lest the soil 
be poisoned. Alas! and the sun is so warm, even in 
England, and the world is so fair, and men and 
women are in such trouble, Priscille.” 

‘¢ What would you have, madam ? It were always 
so,” argued Prie, dogmatically. 

‘‘No, big Prie,” denied Grand’mére, recovering 
herself, 

*‘ And ’twill be always so,” said Prie, still more 
obstinately. 

‘¢ Least of all, my Prie,” negatived Grand’miére, de- 
cidedly brightening up and clasping her hands in 
silent hope. ‘‘ Have shame of yourself, a Christian 
woman, to say so.” 

‘‘Leastways in your time and mine, madam,” 
maintained Prie, fighting for the last word, and 
illustrating it by a jerk of her club foot. ‘And 
since we have gotten our own stock, I do not see 
that we ought to take a burden of other folks, That 
there bullering jackdaw, Black Jasper, must see you, 
and you must go up to the rectory, according to his 
story—a pretty story, when you have not been within 
a strange door or bidden to it since you came to 
Sedge Pond. If they forget me when they are glad, 
they need not mind me when they are sad, say L” 

‘¢ Oh, that poor Priscille !” exclaimed Grand’mire, 
as if at g climax of vexation and disappointment. 
*¢ Does she not know that that is the greatest compli- 


ment ofall! A brother is born for adversity. See you 


that a Christian should recognise a brother through 
all the disguises. And what care I, though they can 
manage their prosperity, to which they invite their 
distant relations and their slight acquaintances, with- 
I—I love better to be the brother.” 

After all, it was Black Jasper, and not the Rolles, 
who sought Grand’mére. In the extremity, the black 


| boy had gone so entirely out of himself, that he had 


acted on his own responsibility. His philosophy had 
been simple enough. Massa had told Black Jasper, 
Captain Philip’s fellow, of his loss first of all. That 
had made the most profound impression, and Jasper 
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was not without pride in his sorrow when he thought 
of it. Then followed ‘the plain deduction that 
Captain Philip’s fellow was bound to do something in 
order to respond to the trust Captain Philip’s massa 
and his family had put in him in their distress, Black 
Jasper could not cudgel his brains, he could only 
leap to a conclusion. The Rolles had no near neigh- 
bours their equals in rank—none with whom 
he was very familiar. But a bright idea led him to 
except the French family at the Shottery Cottage,— 
though whether he had sufficient powers of comparison 
and association to class persons so different with him- 
self, and incline to them as strangers also, is doubtful. 
But the beautiful old French lady had been good to 
Black Jasper, and he would go and ask her to be 
good to Massa Rolle and his household in their 
calamity, and to find something good for them which 
they might eat and drink, and so break their doleful 
fast. 

Poor Black Jasper in his childish appetites was not 
so far behind the wisest sons of consolation. Grand’- 
mere was disposed to adopt Black Jasper’s view in 
part. She came from a country where guilds of 
charity and mercy have long established a right to 
the sick and the sorrowful, and take possession of 
them. The country people were good, but they 
were dull or gross. Grand’mére called them so 
without invidiousness. They might miss doing some- 
thing which would soften the hard blow. These poor 
Rolles, she felt, were too much hurt to bear malice. 
Grand’mére reflected almost passionately too, that 
they should have come to the Dupuys in their 
good days, and got notihng better from them than 
mockery and abuse. As to power to work 
her will, Grand’mtre was the most independent 
lady in the land—she would never have dreamt 
of asking Monsieur her son’s consent to her ex- 
pedition even had he been at home, though she might 
have made an appeal to his humanity. As to being 
compelled to consult and come to one mind with 
Madame Dupuy, there was not even the necessity of 
asking her leave to carry Yolande along with her on 
her mission. The rule of the eldest was supreme at 
the Shottery Cottage; the patriarchal, or parental | 
form of government dominated there, and power was 
vested in the senior, and was no more affected by her 
being an old woman than if the Salic law had been | 
abrogated first of all in France. 

‘Quick, Yolande!” cried Grand’mére, ‘‘my ca- | 
potte and Madame Rougeole. But alas! the little | 
red madame can do nothing here : on second thoughts, | 
I think we will leave her behind, the colour might 
remind them of the poor young man’s uniform or | 
of his blood—broken hearts are so ingenious. Now | 
do you comprehend, proud little one, what it would | 
have been for you to have been friends with these | 
poor girls who are brotherless ? ” | 

‘<I am very sorry, Grand’mére,” said Yolande, | 
penitently, ‘‘1 do not think I should like other | 
girls to come near me in my sorrow; but then you | 
know I am shy, though not patient, as a Huguenot. | 
I should have liked to have been able to help them 
now. These girls loved their brother, Grand’mére, | 
I once heard them speaking of him when they passed 





us in our walk,—how brave and clever and grand he 
was, and what he would do for his sisters when he 
came back a general. I can guess how they hung 
upon him, and exulted in his uniform, and walked 
abroad with him in it, the last time he was at home.” 

**Tell them so, my dear; ask them to describe 
him ; say you never had a brother, but would like 
to hear of theirs. They will vie with each other in 
showing what is their loss, and it will relieve their 
poor hearts.” 

The rectory, which was usually the trimmest house 
in the parish, from its china closet to its kitchen 
garden, already betrayed symptoms of that extra- 
ordinary distress in which the ordinary business of 
life is arrested and lost sight of. Nobody had any 
duties left them now that Captain Philip had been 
killed last year at Ticonderoga; the most sacred 
precincts of the house had become common ground, 
always with the reservation of the Rector’s study, 
into which he had locked himself. The servants 
were wandering about everywhere, and doing nothing 
unless contributing to render this day wholly un- 
like any other day even in its outward symbols of 
wretchedness. 

Grand’mére came, like an interested friend and 
house-mistress, with the face and voice of restored 
discipline. Her tact and discretion speedily and 
noiselessly removed the overwhelming traces of dis- 
aster and dismay, restoring order and harmony with- 
out provoking rebellion. ‘The son of the house 
is dead, that is too true, but the clothes must be 
laid away from the wash, and the mastiff must have 
his meal. There will still be clothes to be worn, 
and you would not stint the dog for the man’s 
loss—or gain. The beast howls, truly, and why? 
Because he hungers. You need not fear to do your 
work, my girls, he will not be forgotten : and if you 
wish to remember him particularly, you can still do 
it on the Day of the Dead with the living not neg- 
lected by you. What! you have no Day of the Dead 
in England? Then you can remember him with the 
other blessed departed as you remember on your bed 
their Lord and yours, in whom they still live, and 
you can meditate on them, in the night watches.” 

Poor Dorothy and Camilla, unfitted to cope with 
the grim giant Care, were quite unable to control 
themselves, left alone as they had been for the first 


| time in their lives. But in their horror and desola- 


tion they were sensible that a friend had come to 
them, and they cast themselves with full hearts on 
her protection. Grand’mére roused Dorothy from 
the seat on which she sat shivering as with great cold, 
and listening, with fixed eyes and curdling blood, to a 
conclave of the elder servants. For sore sorrow, like 
sore sickness, breaks down artificial distinctions, and 
drives some men and women into the company of 
their fellows, as it drives others into the solitude of 
the wilderness. And now each servant mysteriously 
and fanatically delivered her experience in the matter 
of corpse-candles, death-spills, death-watches, taking 
note of what she had observed lately, and comparing 
it with the result. Dorothy might have learned for 
all her life afterwards to look on death as a dark fate 
haunting her, hovering over her in her own person 
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| 
and in those of the friends she loved, and from which 


she could by no means escape, not even by prayer and 
fasting. She might have learned to look out for it in 
dim prognostications, to watch for it, and anticipate 
its cruel blows in incipient madness. 

*©Qur Bibles say we know not the day nor the 
hour ; but He knows—that is enough,” said Grand’- 
mére, rebuking the ancient heathen superstition ; and 
she effectually shut the mouths of the seers, at least 
till Dorothy was out of earshot. 

Grand’mtre calmed and soothed Camilla, too, and 
overcame those wild hysterics which were shaking the 
poor girl’s body like a reed in the wind. 

But, in the depth of her pity and the height of 
her reverence, she hesitated to approach the chief 
sufferers, and almost drew back from them. Though 
she was acquainted with some passages in the works 
of the great English poet—in her day little known to 
French readers—it is not likely she had heard of 
Constance commanding the kings and princes to stand 
in her presence because of the supreme majesty of 
her woe. But she had a fine realisation of the senti- 
ment, and it was trembling on her lips, when she at 
last entered Madam’s chamber. 

Madam, as she lay there to recover and master 


herself, had just gasped out an odd wish, ‘‘I could | 


desire that Lucy Gage were alive and could come here 
now. ‘They say she was ever found in the house of 
mourning, and had acquired the art of drying up 
tears, that they might not drown the wit and flood 
. the senses, I mean, alack-a-day ! what will become of 
the Rector’s sermon, and to-morrow is Sunday. 
Where are Dolly and Milly—they are not affrighted of 
me still? Indeed, I must get up, good people, for 
my head doth swim no longer as if I were seized with 
the falling sickness, I shall have no yeed to be 
blooded ; there was no call to bleed my boy when his 
head swam. Oh! Lord, Lord !—shot through the 
head ! I can see his wet clotted locks at this moment.” 

** Madam,” said Grand’mire, ‘“*I am not come to 
comfort you, I dare not. I sit at your feet instead. 
I have had many afflictions ; I am an aged widow now, 


ending my daysin a country not my own. But I have | 


never followed the bier of a dead man, and he my only 
son. Madam, how much the good Lord must have 
loved you and yours when He chastened you so much.” 

Madam looked up, but closed her eyes again with a 
low murmur, ‘“‘ Ah! I am a poor creature. Do not 
tell my husband, he has such heavy trouble, I shrink 
from such terrible love.” 

**More than you, madam, all men of themselves 
beat their breasts and lie in the dust to escape it, but 
still He loves, as sure as the world moves. He does 
not love us because we love Him, either first or last.’ 

** And can you believe He loved my Philip when 
He called him to his account in a moment without 
warning or preparation?” pled Madam, piteously. 
** He was good, my son,” continued the quiet woman, 
growing vehement ;'‘‘he had only a man’s ability, 
and he had a man’s falls, but he was honest, dutiful, 
religious to our knowledge. Still, what do we know ? 
He was in camp in time of war, and we shall never 
hear if he was ready, and how he met his call.” 

** Again I say there is One who knows all that, 


my poor madam—knows all the young man’s faith in 
His word, all his seeking after Him, all his obedience 
to his father on earth, and to his commander here, 
| and all the sharpness and suddenness of his mortal 
,end. You trusted our Lord with his life ; say then, 
| will you not trust Him with his death ?” 

‘*Then I will, for I must,” submitted Madam, 
| meekly ; ‘‘ but French or no French—forgive me for 
| Saying it—you are a good old soul to come and put it 
|so tome, I wish Mr. Rolle could hear you.” 

‘** And teach me nobler truth, as an ordained servant 
of our Master,—is it not so?” asked Grand’mbre. 
** Ah, my madam, when we have crossed the river 
and thrown off our rags for His raiment, shall we stop 
and ask each other whether we are French, or English, 
or—(you shudder, but you can say it, good woman) 
American !—no, nor even whether we are Protestant or 
Catholic ; but only whether we bear the name of the 
Cross-bearer who bore our sorrows as well as our sins.” 

‘** Mother—yes, I hope you will let me pay you 
the duty and service I owe you to call you so, for I 
remember they all called you mother, or grandmother, 
that day in summer, long ago, when we spoke of him, 
and I was deceived and believed myself a rich mother 
still ; and he was mouldering under the damp leaves of 
those great forests he used to tell us of (for he served 
before in Canada, against your people: you will not 
mind it now, you are too sorry for us, and too kind) ; 
—he was so clever, almost as clever as his father, and 
the gallantest soldier in the British army ; he twice 
had the thanks of his regiment presented to him, it 
was writ to his father. He saved a fort from being 
surprised in the East Indies, and nobody could save 
him,—but I do not blame his comrades ; he would not 
have blamed them, for he loved them as brothers. I 
am a simple parson’s wife, but I thank God I can re- 
member all that. You are old enough to be my 
mother—no offence, madam,—and I shall not forget 
your coming to us in our sorrow. What although 
you—no, not you, but your family—all but shut the 
door in our faces when we went to see you? I dare- 
say you mistook us, or had some reason for your 
ill-behaviour. I declare you have done a great deal 
better than show us the most finished politeness, I 
shall tell Mr. Rolle when he is able to hear it ; and he 
will thank you, and his thanks are worth the having. 
I shall tell Lady Rolle, our patroness, when she comes 
| down to the Castle, and she may do something for 

your Spitalfields colony. Now, I am on no ceremony 

with you, I am going to dismiss you, for I must rise 
| and go to Philip’s father.” 
|  *¢ But he will not receive you,” said the Rector, as 
| he walked into his wife’s room, ‘‘ for Philip’s father 
| comes to Philip’s mother, because the woman is the 
| weaker vessel, and it is for the man to honour and 
| cherish her—that is how I read the text, Madame 
| Dupuy.” He was white and shaken, a man who 
| had aged ten years in a day. He was a little fallen in 
| the face yet when he tried to smile, but his suit was in 

decent order—possibly his head had been anointed and 
| his face washed also, and all his resolution and manli- 
| ness given back to him. He had wrestled for that as 
| well as for resignation, and his Master was no niggard ; 
| he had got all he sought. 
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*¢* No,” corrected Madam, ‘‘ you name the younger, 
bitter woman ; but I do not think anybody will be 
bitter to us again. Philip, ah me !—the only Philip I 
have left !—this is the old dame whom everybody 
called Grand’mére.” 

*¢T do not remember ; I believe my memory as well 
as my faith faileth me. Don’t contradict me, Millie ; 
the woman’s place is to be silent and listen to the 
man. I think even this old French madame—Madame 
Dupuy mére, be it—will not dispute that quite, in 
precept, whatever she may do in example. I rated 
my dear son’s promotion too low, and that is why my 
faith failed me, and so I bore a false testimony before 
my people. I was too low myself and too worldly- 
minded, though I am a priest. French priests err in 
that way too sometimes, do they not, madame? My 
boy has his promotion, the very highest. He died at 
his post, and I shall stand at mine. I pray God that 
He may give me strength to stand at his altar 
to-morrow, and bear a true testimony in returning 
thanks for Philip’s heavenly promotion. I would 
have celebrated his earthly rise in the ale-house, but 
only God’s house is fit when the step is to the skies.” 

*‘ Monsieur,” cried Grand’mére, forgetting her 
English, and her avoidance of all sectarian allusion at 
the same time, ‘‘you speak nobly, you speak like 
Jean Calvin himself.” 

‘¢Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Philip Rolle, with a faint 





gleam of gratification, ** you are too good, you do me 
too much honour. I do not hold Calvin’s tenets, but 
I respect the man. He was no anarchist, no latitu- 
dinarian.” 

Thus it happened that in the days of bruised and 
broken hearts there was a truce in the national and 
sectarian hostilities: A compromise was effected, 
from which Monsieur and Madame Dupuy simply 
stood aloof ; but Grand’mére was no longer a stranger 
to the Rolles, Yolande went to the rectory, and was 
courteously and kindly received by the Rector and his 
wife; Dorothy and Camilla came to the Shottery 
Cottage, and weretolerated by Monsieur and Madame— 
borne with, indulged, and indirectly taught by Grand’- 
mere. 

About the same time that the news came of the 
gallant young Captain Philip Rolle’s death in a land- 
fight, there arrived also word of the death of one of 
Lady Rolle’s younger sons, a naval officer, in a 
sea-fight, in which the renegade Paul Jones had a 
hand. But, though Sedge Pond had a little pride in 
having contributed two heroes and martyrs to English 
history, stirred thereto by the Roman spirit of Mr. 
Philip Rolle, who would fain have felt himself, and 
called on others to feel, a stern joy in the noble sacri- 
fice, all that Sedge Pond heard or saw of the Rolle of 
the Castle’s death was the messenger who hurried down 
to hang up the hatchment on the wall. 


(To be continued.) 





STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
IIl.—ABRAHAM (Continued). 


Abraham’s Call. 

Tue history of infidelity, were it written, would 
present a succession of ignominious defeats ; defeats 
due not to any want of ability in those who have 
assailed the truth, but to this, that its defenders have 
driven them out of all their positions. The history, 
the morality, the theology, the consistency, the au- 
thenticity, and genuineness of the Bible, the truth of 
its prophecies and the very possibility of its miracles, 
have been all attacked—each in its turn, and with the 
same result. We have seen the soldier return from the 
fields of war with scars as well as medals on his 
breast ; but our religion has come out of a thousand 
fights unscarred, from a thousand fires unscathed. She 
bears no more evidence of the assaults she has sus- 
tained than the air of the swords that have cloven it, 
or the sea of the keels which have ploughed its foam- 
ing waves ; than some bold rocky headland of the bil- 
lows that, dashing against it in proud but impotent 
fury, have shivered themselves on its sides. With 
few exceptions the writings of infidels have sunk 
into entire oblivion. Their names, and those of their 
authors, are alike forgotten. Not so the name of 
Jesus, of Him Voltaire boasted he would crush ; not 
so the word of God—the blessed book which is the 
world’s most precious treasure, and often man’s only 








solace, as well in palaces as in cabins. While the 
works of once famous sceptics are left to rot on book- 
shelves where the moth devours their memory and the 
spider wraps them in her web, every year sees the 
Bible translated into some new tongue, acquire a 
greater influence, and receive a wider circulation. 
Fulfilling its own glorious predictions, it is bringing 
nearer the appointed time when, rising over all oppo- 
sition like a flowing and resistless tide, the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters the 
channel of the deep. 

One wonders how the men who now assail our faith 
can hope for success where Hobbes and Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, David Hume and Gibbon, 
giants in genius and in intellect, totally failed. 
Christians, possessing their souls in patience and 
peace, may calmly contemplate the puny assaults of 
modern infidelity. There is little in these to fill our 
camp with alarm, or make its Elis tremble for the 
ark of God. Assailing the faith from new ground, 
infidelity undertakes to prove the Bible false from its 
alleged discrepancy with the phenomena of Nature 
and the discoveries of science. But afew years, we 
doubt not, will show that though she has changed her 
ground, she has not changed her doom. He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have 
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them in derision. Science may, as science has already 
done, guide us to a sounder understanding of some 
things in the word of God. While she corrects any 
mistake into which the interpreters of Scripture have 
fallen, there is nothing todread. Why do the heathen 
rage? The only result of using the facts of science 
to undermine the foundations of religion, will re- 
semble that wrought by some angry torrent when, 
sweeping away soil and sand and rubbish, it lays bare, 
and thereby makes more plain, the solid rock on 
which the house stands, unmoved and unmoveable. 
The man who attempts to build a pyramid on its 


apex would not act more absurdly than some modern | 


philosophers—so-called. They base the most extra- 
vagant theories on grounds utterly inadequate to 
support the ponderous superstructure. Propounding 
doctrines concerning our origin opposed to the Bible 


and destructive of our dearest hopes, they ask us to | 
embrace them on grounds such as no judge and jury | 


would attach the least weight to in a court of law. 
On grounds so feeble and puerile, and in plain opposi- 
tion to the facts related in the opening pages of 


the Scriptures, they assert that our origin was in a 
monkey, or rather in a monad. Believe them, and | 


man reached his present condition by a process of 
development which required millions of years ere it 
carried him up through the stages of insect, fish, reptile, 
bird and beast, to the supremacy he enjoys, the height 
he now stands on. 
themselves to such extravagant vagaries, but animated 
with a spirit of equal hostility to the Christian faith, 
assert on grounds equally weak, if not equally ludi- 
crous, that though our first appearance was not in 
the form of a monad, an oyster, or a monkey, it was 
in the form of a savage. Believe them, and man’s 
primeval state was not one from which he fell, but 
from which he rose—one, in fact, of lowest savagedom. 
And, however widely these opinions differ, if either of 
them be true, farewell to our fondest hopes, and our 
faith in Scripture as the Word of God. 

In regard to the latter of these views—for the first 
we may pass by as the ravings of philosophy run mad 
—it is opposed to the oldest and universal traditions 
of the world. These afford abundant evidence that 
the history of man does not present a being rising 
from a lower to a higher condition ; but the reverse. 
Examine the legends of the rudest tribes; and they 
will be found to contain memories, though misty, of 
a past but higher and nobler state of being—of arts, 
of accomplishments, of a refinement of manners, and 
of, in many instances, a purity of morals which only 
exist among them now in tales and songs. Not tra- 
dition only, but all history besides, proves that man, 
left to his own resources, has not risen but invariably 
sunk in the scale. The bias to this, which we explain 
by the Fall, may have been corrected in certain in- 
stances by providential and preternatural causes. But 
who examines the records of nations will find that the 
tendency of morals has always been to become mote 
corrupt, and the tendency of religions to become more 
idolatrous and impure. They exhibit a constantly 
increasing departure from the truth. In proof of this 
I appeal to the history, among extinct nations, of 
Greece and Rome ; and, among existing ones, of India 


Others, not prepared to commit | 


| 
| and China. Trace their morals and religion upwards, 
and as we advance nearer to their source, we find the 
one becoming less impure, and the other less untrue, 
_ until a period is reached when the resemblance between 
| these and the morals and religious belief of the patri- 
| archs is striking, is indeed quite remarkable, It is like 
| ascending a river whose waters are polluted by the 
| towns and manufactures that have sprung up on its 
| banks—the nearer we approach the green hills where it 
springs from its fountains, the purer runs the stream. 
| Man, unaided and left to his own resources, has never 
| risen from a lower to a higher state. On the contrary, 
| we find the vices which early ages discountenanced 
_and forbade, becoming not only universally practised, 
but even shamefully deified ; and the one God of man’s 
first pure faith multiplied into hundreds, in some cases 
into thousands, and in a few even into millions of in- 
ferior and usually immoral divinities. 

These remarks, which are not inapplicable to the 
present times, and which may help to reassure the 
| hearts of some seized with unnecessary alarm, have 
been suggested by the fact that Abraham’s immediate 
ancestors were idolaters. What a rapid declension 
this! and what a remarkable illustration of man’s 
tendency to sink rather than to rise in the scale of 
moral and intellectual being! Almost ere the grey 
fathers of the flood were dead, ere perhaps the marks of 
its awful ravages had vanished from the face of the 
earth, mankind had forgotten its lesson, and begun to 
worship the creature in place of the Creator. .Abraham 
certainly was the son of an idolater; and, if old 
| Jewish and Mahomedan traditions are to be believed, 
of one who was a maker as well as a worshipper of 
idols. ‘* Your fathers,” said Joshua to the people of 
Israel, ‘‘ dwelt on the other side of the flood, even 
Terah the father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor ; 
and they served other gods.” Ur of the Chaldees 
was the home of the patriarch’s race ; and the religion 
they professed was the Sabian—a faith of Eastern 
birth, and one which presents idolatry in its oldest 
and least offensive form. 

No man becomes at once, and of a sudden, either 
a fiend or asaint. His descent into a lower, like his 
ascent to a higher condition, is gradual—always ac- 
complished, though more rapidly in some cases than 
in others, step by step. Of this the history of idol- 
atry presents a striking instance. Look back on 
Greece and Rome! There, in Bacchus, and in Venus, 
_and in other divinities, we see how men, as they do 
| still in India, made gods of the vices which they prac- 
| tised ; not only glorying in their shame, but throwing 

the halo of religion around the grossest immoralities. 
| But mankind had not sunk so lowas this, nor become 
| worshippers of stocks and stones, of birds, beasts, and 
| creeping things, in the days of Abraham. That Sabian 
| faith in which he was born, and which his fathers 
| followed, and which still lingers on earth among the 
| Parsees of Bombay, was the least gross of all idola- 
| tries; the one into which man first fell, and was most 
|" preme to fall, The idolatry of this religion began with 

the worship, not of false gods, but of Jehovah, the one, 
| living, and true God—under the symbols of the hea- 
| venly host. That, man’s first declension, and down- 

ward step, was one to warn us; but not much to 
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wonder at. Even in these last days, with God’s word 
in our hands, amid the full blaze of Gospel light, we find 
it difficult to walk by faith and not by sight ; and the 
corruptions which Popery has engrafted on Christian- 
ity, the eyes of her devotees turned on cross and 
crucifix, the walls of her churches crowded with 
images, prove how prone man is to lapse into a sen- 
suous religion, and to seek by means of some visible 
object to fix his wandering thoughts and inflame his 
cold devotions. For this purpose the sun, moon, and 
stars—especially the first of these—were chosen as 
images, visible symbols of the invisible God. It was 
in this character that the sun, at least in the first 
instance, was worshipped. And certainly if God was 
to be adored through symbols, none could be found 
so appropriate as that imperial luminary, the ruler of 
the seasons, the source of all light and heat, the very 
life of nature, which, clothing the forests anew each 
year with leaves, the pastures with grass, and the 
fields with corn, resumes his daily course with una- 
bating vigour, shows no sign of growth or of decay, 
and, throned in heaven, shines down from its azure 
heights with resplendent, dazzling glory. 

This, the earliest, was certainly the least gross of 
all idolatries, But that soon befell it which has hap- 
pened to the images of the Roman Catholic, and the 
pictures of the Greek Church. The sign came to 
usurp the place of the thing signified. Ere long it 
was not the Being symbolised, but the symbol itself 
that was regarded as an object of adoration. And 
now when the Church of Christ has her course to steer 
between Rationalism on this hand, and Ritualism on 
that, let not the Bible only, but the history also of 
this earliest and least gross idolatry, warn her against 
setting much store on symbols, or leaning towards a 
sensuous worship. The tendency of every such wor- 
ship is to become more sensuous ; to depart further 
and further from the simplicity of the Gospel. 

It was out of the Sabian religion, as well as out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, that Abraham was called. The 
Jews, and the Mahomedans also, have curious legends 
about his conversion and the sufferings he had to en- 
dure for the truth. They say that, when he was, 
according to some, fourteen, according to others, forty 
years of age, his mind took a religious turn. At this 
time observing a star when night overshadowed him, 
he said, ‘‘ This is my Lord !” but, keeping his eye on 
the luminary, and observing it sink ere long, he aban- 
doned all faith in it, wisely remarking, ‘‘I like not 
gods which set.” As the night wore on and left him 
in painful perplexity, the moon rose up in silver splen- 
dour. He turned to her, with the delighted exclama- 
tion, ** This is my Lord!” But following in the wake 
of the star, she also set ; and when her bright rim 
dipped below the horizon, with her set his faith in her 
divinity. By-and-by, from the purple east, the sun 
leapt up, illuminating the heavens with splendour and 
bathing the world in light, All his dark doubts now 
scattered with the morning mists before its beams, 
© This,” exclaimed Abraham, throwing himself down 
to worship, ‘This is my Lord!” But when hours 
had rolled on, the sun also began to sink ; and when, 
following star and moon, it vanished from his gaze, 
old legends tell how Abraham rose from his knees to 


) 


cast aside the faith of his fathers, and worship Him 
who alone rules both in heaven and in earth. 

Nor is this all these old legends tell us concerning 
Abraham on his being converted from idolatry. He 
is said to have taken advantage of the absence of his 
people to enter their temple, and, sparing only the 
biggest of their idols, break all the rest in pieces, 
Discovering, on their return, the havoc which had been 
wrought, the people were roused to frenzy. They 
cried, Who hath done this to our gods ? and on being 
told that it was Abraham, they exclaimed, Bring him 
forth! Hast thou done this to our gods? they said. 
Nay, replied he in mockery, Nay, the biggest of them 
hath done it, but ask them! Thou knowest, was their 
answer, that these speak not. Abraham now had them 
in acorner. To this very point he had wished to lead 
them. So, turning on them, he demanded, Do ye 
then worship, besides God, that which cannot profit 
and cannot hurt you? fie on you! Burn him, burst 
from the lips of these early persecutors, these fathers 
of the Inquisition. And the old legends go on to tell 
how a fiery furnace was forthwith kindled; and how 
this bold witness for the truth was cast among the 
roaring flames ; and how he came forth unhurt—God 
having spoken out of heaven saying, O Fire, be thou 
cold, and a prevention unto my servant Abraham ! 

The Bible is silent as to the manner, and means, 
and time, of Abraham’s conversion. But, whatever 
these might be, the work was divine—wrought in his 
heart by Him who gave his servant grace to rise at 
another call, and go forth, he knew not whither ; an 
exile from his native land, to wander in a land of 
strangers. Let it be remarked that in whatever man- 
ner he was called and converted, his case presents a 
remarkable example of the sovereignty of divine grace. 
We are to remember that the true religion was not 
altogether extinct in Abraham’s day. Like stars 
shining, one here and another there, through the clefts 
and openings of a cloudy sky, like those Alpine sum- 
mits whose snows I have seen glowing in rosy sunlight 
when all the valleys lay wrapped in the sombre shades 
of evening, there were families at that time of general 
idolatry where God was worshipped, not only in spirit, 
but in truth. Such was Job’s, for instance. It is 
highly probable that he lived about the same period as 
Abraham. There is no allusion to be found in the 
Book which bears his name to any of those remark- 
able events which distinguished the exodus of Israel ; 
and we may therefore conclude that his era was not 
coéval with that of Moses, but preceded it. But there 
are plain allusions in that Book to the Sabian worship, 
to the adoration of the heavenly bodies; and this 
makes it highly probable that Job lived about Abra- 
ham’s time, and among those whose religion corre- 
sponded with that of his compatriots. While that is 
highly probable, this is certain, that Melchizedec, 
whom Abraham met, and to whom he paid tithes, was 
a worshipper of the true God ; and that those among 
whom this mysterious personage filled the office of a 
priest, must have been so likewise. Yet, passing 
by these, God repairs to a family of idolaters, and 
out of them selects a man to be the father of his 
| people, and the great progenitor of his incarnate Son. 


| Verily his thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his 
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ways as our ways. His grace is free, as the wind that | thee, from thy servant ; let a little water be fetched 


bloweth where it listeth ; and here, as in many other 
cases of conversion which present most unlooked-for 
results, we see that ‘‘ the first are last and the last are 
first.” Abraham is a childless man, and God chooses 
him to be the father of a mighty nation ; Abraham is 


an idolater, and God appoints him conservator of | 


true religion and the ancestor of the world’s Redeemer. 
By this early, as by many other signal acts of free, 
sovereign, and almighty grace, how does God teach 
men never to despond, or to despair? His way is 
in the sea and his path in the mighty waters: nor 
can we know what purposes He intends to serve by 
us : what usefulness may be ours ; what honours may 
await us ; to what blessings and blessed work we may 
be called. ‘* He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 


and lifteth the needy out of the dunghill that he may 
set him with princes, even with the princes of his | 


people. He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 
and be a joyful mother of children. Praise ye the 
Lord !” 


Abraham’s Temper or Disposition. 

In this aspect of his character Abraham was more 
like Jesus Christ, stood nearer the most illustrious of 
his descendants than perhaps any man ; than any at 
least I have seen, or have read of. What a contrast 
he offers to those sour, selfish, narrow-minded, mean, 
greedy, grasping, ill-tempered, or ill-conditioned Chris- 
tians who present religion in a repulsive rather than 
in an attractive aspect, ever reminding us of the say- 
ing, The grace of God can dwell where neither you 
nor I could ! 


Where, for example, shall we find such a pattern of | 


Courteousness as Abraham offers for our imitation ? 
It is the noon-tide hour, when, in hot southern lands, 
labour, which begins with the first blush of dawn, 
takes a pause, and breathing-time. Abraham sits in 
his tent-door enjoying its grateful shade, and looking 
out on the plain of Mamre, from which the sun’s fiery 
beams have driven men, bird, and panting beast to 
such shelter as rocks, and trees, and tents afford. He 
descries three men approaching ; making for his tent, 
toiling along under the broiling heat. Strangers, 
neither clansmen, nor neighbours, nor friends, they 
have no claim on him. He may wait their approach, 
leaving them to solicit his hospitality. Not he. 
Abraham rises, nay, he runs to meet them ; and ming- 
ling respect with kindness, courtly manners with the 
most benevolent intentions, he bows himself to the 
ground. Not one who says, The favour which is 


worth the giving is worth the asking, he anticipates their | 


request, and makes offer of his hospitality. But they 
may fear being burdensome to him. So, to remove 
any reluctance on their part to accept his kindness, he 
makes light of it—speaking of what he was about to 
offer as no tax on his generosity, as but ‘‘ a morsel of 
bread.” Nor is this all. With that delicate regard to 
other’s feelings which true kindness prompts, he would 
make it appear that they will oblige him more by 
accepting, than he does them by offering, his hospi- 





| 





| 


and wash your feet; and rest yourselves under the 
tree ; and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort 
ye your hearts—after that ye shall pass on.” And in 
a short while—for Sarah and the servants are hastily 
summoned from their different occupations to supply 
the wants of the strangers—the three are seated at an 
ample board, Abraham giving the finishing touch to his 
courtesy by respectfully standing beside his guests while 
they eat. Throughout the whole transaction, he pre- 
sents a beautiful model of what was once understood 
by that excellent, though now much misapplied term, 
**a gentleman.” This is what every Christian should 
be. Modern use has greatly perverted the words 
gentleman and gentlewoman from their original and 
excellent meaning. What they indicate cannot be 
conveyed by a patent of nobility. It belongs to no 
rank, It is the ornament of the highest, and should 
be the ambition of the humblest. The temper and 
manners these terms express are compressed into this 
one brief exhortation of the Apostle, ‘* Be courte- 
ous.” Courteousness is a Christian duty; and no- 
where can a better example of it be found than in 
this story—the eight verses of Genesis which relate 
it containing a better lesson on true politeness than 
the whole volume of ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his Son.” 

Abraham’s Generosity, a still higher virtue, is 
equally remarkable. In proof of that, look to the 
manner in which he treated Lot, his nephew. Early 
deprived of a parent’s care, fatherless, if not also 
motherless, Lot is, I may say, adopted by Abraham— 
received into his nest, taken under his sheltering wing. 
Not so unhappy as some who have had no other re- 
turn for such kindness as he rendered Lot than the 
basest, blackest ingratitude, whose lives have been 
embittered and their bosoms stung by those they had 
kindly nursed, still Abraham’s connection with Lot 
cost him much care and trouble. Quarrels arose be- 
tween their servants, and matters at length came to 
this pass—that they must part. Now, there ean be no 
doubt that Lot lay under the strongest obligations to 
Abraham. It was his part to accept his uncle’s judg- 
ment in this juncture, and leave to his decision their 
separate paths in life. The patriarch had been a father 
to him—a friend kinder than many fathers. Besides, 
Abraham was the elder of the two, and also the greater 
of the two: more than that, the land of Canaan, which 
was Lot’s only by sufferance, was his by promise. 
Abraham might have said to Lot, ‘* You have no right 
whatever to this land, to a foot of it; go in peace, 
but seek your portion elsewhere. Such is my decision ; 
and, remember, I have power to enforce it.” Yet the 
uncle generously bestows on the nephew a share of his 
own property : more than that, as if he was the younger 
and also the weaker of the two, as if the land of 
Canaan had been promised to the other rather than to 
him, as if he had been the party who had received 
rather than conferred favours, in determining their re- 
spective positions Abraham leaves the choice to Lot. 
He will take Lot’s leavings. ‘*‘ Let there be no strife, 


tality. “My Lord, he says,” addressing him who ap- | I pray thee,” says this right nobleman, “between me 
peared the chief man of the three, ‘“‘ My Lord, if nowI | and thee. We be brethren. Is not the whole land 
have found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray | before thee? If thou wilt take the left hand I will 


Ill.—7. 
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go to the right ; or if thou depart to the right hand, 
I will go to the left.” What self-denial, self-control, 
self-sacrifice in that speech! What liberal and mag- 
nanimous generosity his! What a model of a Chris- 
tian this man ! 

Men often do wrong by insisting on their rights. 
Far be that from Abraham! He seeks not his own, 


but the things of others ; and here offers one of the | 
costliest sacrifices ever laid on the altar of peace. This | 


sacrifice, be it remarked and remembered, did not go 
without its reward. Abraham found it ; as, I cannot 
doubt, he very sensibly and very gratefully felt on 
that eventful morning when, standing on Bethel’s 
rocky heights, he turned his gaze from the plain— 
Lot’s choice—all smoking like a burning furnace, to 
the green hills around dotted with his flocks, to his 
herds safely browsing on the dewy pastures, and to 
the tents below, where his family were reposing be- 
neath the shadow of the shield of God—every head 
laid on its pillow of sweet sleep and peace. Still, as 
then, let me add, good men will, and shall sooner 
or later, profit by every sacrifice they make for peace. 
Let us “ seek peace and pursue it,” 

But never did Abraham, or any one else, present a 
finer model of disinterested generosity and true no- 


heaven and of earth, that I will not take from a thread 
| to a shoe-latchet, lest thou shouldest say, I have made 
| Abraham rich.” Here is a pattern tocopy! Playing 
| as high-minded a part as this grand old patriarch, 
| equally well illustrating the Christian maxim, ‘‘ Whe- 
| ther ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
| the glory of God,” how would we adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour ? 
The Tenderness of Abraham’s heart is as remark- 
| able as the loftiness, purity, and sternness of his 
| virtue. Sodom was a sink of iniquity. Abraham 
| could not but know that, and could not but hold the 
| habits of its people in unutterable abhorrence. Yet see 
| how he mourns its doom: regarding its sinners with 
| such pity as filled the eyes of Jesus, and drew from 
his heart this lamentable cry, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, how would I have gathered thy children as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, but thou 
wouldest not!” There have been men, even women, 
| who went sternly to the work of executing God’s 
| judgments—cutting away the foul cancer from the 
| breast of society with unflinching nerves, with an eye 

that knew no pity and a hand that did not spare. 

‘¢ Blessed above women,” sung Deborah, ‘‘ shall Jael, 
| the wife of Heber, be. She put her hand to the nail, 


bility of mind than he, amid scenes that usually in- | and her right hand tothe workman’s hammer, and with 
flame the worst and most selfish passions of our | the hammer she struck Sisera, and smote off his head ; 
nature. He stands on a field strewn with the ghastly | and so let all thine enemies perish, O Lord.” What 





dead ; the air is filled with the shouts of conquerors 
and the groans of captives ; a rich spoil lies scattered at 
his feet ; his cheek is still red with the flush, and his 
sword with the blood of battle—and his bearing there 
offers an example of one of those bright gleams which 
occasionally relieve the horrors and gild the lurid 
clouds of war, A man of peace, the battle was not of 
his seeking. But the news had reached his tents that 
Lot and his family are prisoners. The tidings awaken 
all his old affections. His trumpet sounds to arms, 
Lot must be rescued. With more than three hundred 
retainers following his banner, he pushes on at their 
head ; overtakes the foe; and, throwing himself on 
their ranks, achieves a surprise, a rescue, and a signal 
victory. By the rights of war the spoil, at least the 
greater part of it, falls to him; and therefore the 
King of Sodom, content to get back his subjects, and 
perhaps the captives to boot, says, ‘‘ Give me the per- 
sons and take the goods to thyself.” He might have 
done so. Many would have done so—all, indeed, 
who, taking advantage of forms of law, and regardless 
of justice, gratitude, and the claims of others, insist 
on their legal rights. Not sodid Abraham. What 
a rebuke his conduct administers to such mean and 
mercenary spirits! What an example his of that high 


Christian principle that sets humanity and justice | 


above mere legal claims—the law of God, in fact, 
above the law of man—and scorns to touch what the 
latter may through its imperfections grant, but a higher 
law, the golden rule, ‘*As ye would that: others should 
do unto you, do ye also unto them,” forbids a man to 
take, 
the just claims of the unfortunate, Abraham gives up 
his legal rights ; and to the King of Sodom returns 


this magnanimous answer, ‘‘ I have lift up mine hand | 


unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of 


With a single eye to the glory of his God and | 


| a contrast to that strong iron heart the tenderness of 
Abraham’s! Sodom awakens all his pity. Considera- 
tions of its enormous guilt are swallowed up in the 
contemplation of its impending doom. Truest, tender- 
est type of his own illustrious Son, with the spirit that 
dropped in the tears and flowed in the blood of Jesus, 
he casts himself between God’s anger and the guilty 
city. He asks, he pleads, he prays for mercy—not 
that the righteous only be saved, but that the wicked 
be spared for the sake of the righteous. In his anx- 





in the way; braves and encounters the danger of 
| turning the Avenger’s sword on himself. Once, and 
| again, and again, he puts God’s long-suffering patience 
| to the trial. He detains Him ; keeps Him listening to 
| new pleas and requests. Like the gallant crew who, 
| moved by the sight of drowning wretches that hang 
| in the shrouds and stretch out their hands for help, 
| after repeated failures to make the wreck, venture 
| life-boat and lives once more amid the roaring break- 
ers, Abraham cries, *‘ Oh, let not my Lord be angry, 
| and I will speak yet but this once ; peradventure ten 
shall be found there ?” 

Like some tall mountain whose top catches the 
beams of the morning sun ere he rises on the lower 
hills and sleeping homesteads of the winding valleys, 
this patriarch, as he saw Christ’s day, seems to have 
caught Christ’s spirit, afar off. Surely his was the 
Spirit of Christ—that mind of which it is said, Now if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his. Compassion, pity, love for sinners, than these 
there is no surer mark and test of true religion. May 
they be found in us as in Jesus Christ !—as in Abra- 
ham !—as in him, perhaps the greatest of all the 
patriarch’s merely human descendants, who, pene- 
trated with compassion for his guilty, unhappy coun- 





iety to save their lives, he imperils his own ; stands — 
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trymen, wrote, ‘*I lie not, my conscience also bearing | 
me witness that I have great heaviness and sorrow of 
heart, for I could wish that myself were accursed from | 
Christ for my brethren !” 
Abraham’s Faith and Piety. 
In a clear wintry night, when planets, constel- | 
lations, and all the orbs of heaven are sparkling | 
through the frosty air, we see how, as Paul says, 
‘‘ One star differeth from another star in glory.” But 
though some are larger and much more luminous than 
others, which, now caught, now lost, seem but points 
of light, not a few appear equally brilliant. 
rivals that are flaming and wheeling in different 





quarters of the firmament, it were hard to say which | 


is pre-eminent—the biggest, brightest gem in the 
dusky crown of night. This difficulty is one we do 
not meet on opening the Bible at the eleventh chapter 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews. 


days of Abel to those last times when the saints of 
God were stoned and sawn asunder, tempted and slain 
with the sword, it presents a bright and glorious 
spectacle. 


long dark night of time ; and which, as the night wears 
on, grows more and more resplendent with those whom 
God is calling up to shine in heaven as the stars for 
ever and ever. 
equally illustrious names. It relates no such famous 
deeds as stand recorded in that grand chapter. But, 
though these stars of the Church resemble those of 
the material heavens in this, that one differeth from 


another in glory, they differ in this, on the other | 


hand, that for the power, grandeur, and, ia whatever 
aspect indeed it be regarded, for the greatness of his 


faith, the severity of its trial, and the brilliancy of its | 
He has no 
To change the figure, he holds such | 


triumphs, Abraham shines pre-eminent. 
equal, no rival, 
pre-eminence among these grand exemplars of trust 
in God and faith in his unfailing word, as does the 
centre mountain among the yroup above whose 


rocky pinnacles and snow-clad summits it rears its | 


imperial dome. 

Compare Abraham with some, or with any one, of 
the worthies whose names are embalmed in that 
chapter. Take Moses. Who am I that I should go 
unto Pharaoh? he said. With the rod in his hand 
that he had already seen changed into a living serpent, 
and that was hereafter to change rivers into blood 
and the bed of ocean into dry land, Moses shrunk 
from the dangerous task; he hesitated, conjuring 
up difficulties and urging objections till the Divine 
anger was kindled against him. ‘Take Gideon, Oh, 
my Lord, wherewith shall I save Israel? he cries, 
Behold my family is poor in Manasseh, and I am 
the least in my father’s house. And saying so, there | 
he stands on the threshing floor, nor leaves it for 
a nobler sphere till miracles strengthen and sustain 
his faith—till a bowlful of water is wrung from the 
fleece around which all the ground lay dry ; and 
on another morning, the fleece lies dry on meadows 
sparkling with dew, by bushes hung thick with | 
diamonds, And to mention but one other, though | 
not the least of the worthies enrolled in that chapter, | 


Of these | 


With examples | 
of faith, extending all the way down from the remote | 


We gaze on that firmament, if I may so | 
speak, which shines above the Church through the | 


History contains no catalogue of | 


take David. See how he staggers beneath his load ! 
ook at him repairing for safety and shelter to the 
Philistines, as if God had ever given his enemies 
occasion for the taunt, Where is now thy God? Yet, 
trusting them rather than Him who had delivered him 
from the paw of the lion, and the paw of the bear, 
and the hand of the giant champion whom he en- 
countered with no other weapon than sling and pebble, 
he flies to the country of the Philistines, and throws 
himself into their arms—distrusting God, and crying, 
I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul ! 

Look now at Abraham’s Faith! It stood the test of 
| much severer trials. He is called to leave his country 
and his kindred—called to go he knew not where ; 
called to be he knew not what. Nor does he hesitate. 
He instantly responds ; repairs to Canaan ; and lives 
| and dies in the confident belief that it shall belong to 
him and his. Yet he found no place there to rest the 
sole of his foot—his weary foot—but was tossed 
, about during a long lifetime here and there, like a 
sea-weed which is floated hither and thither on the 
| wandering billows, cast on the shore by this tide and 
swept away by that. Looking not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not.seen, the life 
of all believers is more or less one of faith. But 
| of Abraham and his whole life in the land of Canaan, 
| of every journey he undertook, every march he made, 
and every footprint he left on its soil or on its sands, 
it might be literally as well as figuratively said, it was 
true of him in respect of this world as well as of the 

next, as it never was of any other man, *‘ He walked 
| toy faith and not by. sight.” 

This faith culminates on Moriah—the Mount where, 
| laying Isaac on the altar, it endures its greatest trial, 
and achieves its greatest triumph. It furnishes the 
only key to the questions that rise unbidden as we 
read the story—a fond and doting father, how could 
Abraham undertake the dreadful task ? how was he 
_ able to contemplate embruing his hands in the blood 
| of his son? how did his reason withstand the shock ? 
| how did his heart not break? how had he nerve to 
disclose the dreadful truth to Isaac, to kiss him, to 
bind his naked limbs, to draw the knife from its 

sheath, and raise his arm for the blow? how did not 
the cords of life snap under the strain, and Abraham, 
spared the horrid sacrifice, full dead on the altar—a 
pitiful sight, a father clasping within his lifeless arms 
the beloved form of his son? It is by the power of 
faith he stands there, the knife glittering in his hand, 
his arm raised to strike—the conqueror of nature. 
The blow shall make him childless, yet he believes 
that he shall be the father of a mighty nation ; that 
when the flames have consumed the loved form at his 
side, Isaac shall rise from their ashes; and that after 
this bloody tragedy and greatest act of worship, with 
Isaac restored to his arms, as they climbed, they shall 
descend the Mount together. Who can help exclaim- 


ing, O, Abraham, great is thy faith ! 

** By faith,” says St. Paul, ‘* Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac, and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten son, of whom 
it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be blessed—ac- 
counting that God was able to raise him up even from 
It is thus he explains the scene on that 


the dead.” 
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mysterious and awful Mount where, in the victim un- 
bound and a divinely provided substitute bleeding in 
his room, Abraham saw Christ’s day afar off, and was 
glad. Thus the Apostle, magnifying the power of 
faith, and showing how to him who believeth all things 
are possible, teaches us to cry, Lord help mine unbe- 
lief! increase my faith! It is certain that in respect 


of this crowning grace, Abraham offers us the grandest | 
In Paul’s | 


model, presents an all but perfect exemplar. 
catalogue of immortals he shines the star of greatest 
magnitude ; and with a change of sex, to him we 
may accord this palm, this highest praise, ‘* Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all!” 

Yet the patriarch had his failings—as who has not ? 
—and they are written to warn ‘* him who thinketh 
he standeth, to take heed lest he fall.” If thou hast 
run with the footmen and they have wearied thee, 
how, asks the prophet, canst thou contend with horse- 
men? Yet, strange to say, though Abraham con- 
tended successfully in the race with horsemen, dis- 
tancing them all, he was outstripped by footmen. He 
trusted God to restore the life of his son, yet did not 
trust him to protect the honour of his wife. Telling 
a lie about Sarah, he failed in the very grace for which 
he was most distinguished. Should not these things 
teach us to watch and pray that we enter not into 
temptation ; and never under any circumstances to 
forget the warning, ‘‘ Be not high-minded, but fear ?” 
When Nehemiah, bold as a lion, said, ** Shall such a 
man as I flee?” how much more might we have ex- 
pected Abraham to say, ‘‘ Shall such a man as I lie?” 
His faith failed him. This great and venerable patri- 
arch stands convicted of a mean equivocation. And 
who that sees him vainly trying to gloss over his 
shame, can help exclaiming, Lord, what is man? 
Surely the best-and worst of men have but one refuge 
—the blood and righteousness of Jesus. 

Another practical and equally important remark 
we may draw from Abraham’s history, ere he leaves 
the stage to give place to his servant—whom we shall 
next introduce. Paul explains the patriarch’s pre- 


eminent triumph by his pre-eminent faith, But what 
explains it? What fed the faith wherein his great 
strength lay? Challenging comparison with any, and 
excelling all, in that grace, we may justly apply to him 
the glowing terms and bold figures of the prophet— 
‘¢He was a cedar in Lebanon, with high stature and 
fair branches, and. shadowing shroud—the cedars of 
God could not hide him—the fir-trees were not like 
his boughs, and the chestnut-trees were not like his 
| branches, nor was any tree in the garden of God like 
| unto him for beauty—his root,” he adds, explaining 
| how this cedar towered above the loftiest trees, giant 
monarch of the forest, ‘‘ his root was by the great 
waters.” And what that root found in streams which, 
fed by the snows and seaming the sides of Lebanon, 
hottest summers never dried and coldest winters never 
froze, the unequalled faith of Abraham found in close 
and constant communion with God. Like Enoch he 
walked with God. Hach important transaction of life 
was entered on in a pious spirit, and hallowed by 
religious exercises. His tent was a moving temple. 
His household was a pilgrim church. Wherever he 
rested, whether by the venerable oak of Mamre, or on 
the olive slopes of Hebron, or on the lofty, forest- 
crowned ridge of Bethel, an altar rose ; and his prayers 
went up with its smoke to heaven. Such daily, inti- 
mate, and loving communion did this grand saint main- 
tain with heaven, that God calls him ‘‘his friend ;” 
and honouring his faith with a higher than any earthly 
title, the Church has crowned him ‘‘ Father of the 
Faithful.” He lived on terms of fellowship with God 
such as had not been seen since the days of Eden. 
Voices addressed him from the skies; angels paid 
visits to his tent ; and visions of celestial glory hal- 
lowed his lowly couch and mingled with his nightly 
dreams. He was a man of prayer, and therefore 
he was a man of power. Setting us an example 
that we should follow his steps,—thus, to revert 
to language borrowed from the stateliest of Leba- 
non’s cedar, thus was he ‘‘ fair in his greatness and 
in the length of his branches, for his root was by the 
| great waters.” 











BAXTER AND HIS “SAINTS EVERLASTING REST.” 


Ir is a fact deserving notice that each of the three 
great Puritan divines wrote a treatise upon heaven : 
Owen, his “‘ Meditations on the Glory of Christ ;” 
Howe, his ‘* Blessedness of the Righteous ;” and 
Baxter, his ‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest.”” The mere 
titles of these three works sufficiently indicate the 
different aspects in which the world of the blessed was 
contemplated by the respective writers, the element 
of perfected salvation which was made to appear before 
their readers in greater prominence ; but while the 
aspects are various they are all true, and it would not 


be difficult to double their number and yet to keep ' 


far within the limits of the saints’ astonished expe- 
rience and of the discoveries of revelation. 
tion to the delights of the beatific vision, of complete 
emancipation from sin, and of joyful repose, we may 


In addi- | 





| conceive heaven to have been presented by other writers 
in the other aspects of high and unbroken worship, of 
continually enlarging knowledge, and of holy brother- 
| hood and love, and even then ‘the half would not 
| have been told.” 

It is not difficult to understand how that particular 
view of the celestial state, which is given us by Baxter 
in his ‘‘ Saints’ Rest,” should have presented itself to 
his mind with special attractiveness at the period 
when this singularly precious work was written. He 
had already been in the midst of civil war and keen 
controversial contention. He had attended as chap- 
lain on the army of Cromwell, and had taken his full 
share in those debates on theological questions in 
which the Protector himself was such an adept. He 
' had even stood on mountain-sides, and witnessed some 
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of the greatest battles of the Commonwealth ; and, | epee those great heart-revealing, heart-searching, 
walking over battlefields on the evening after the | heart-satisfying, devotional books of the Puritan age, 
conflict, had looked on war in its gory and ghastly | which emanated alike from pious churchmen and non- 





realities ; and to a holy and benevolent mind like his, 
how must the sight of these bloody fruits of human | 
discord have endeared the everlasting rest of heaven ! 
We can imagine his weary soul, living in the midst of | 
so much that was depraved and uncongenial, often 
seeking comfort and repose in those words of the | 
Divine promise which form the motto of his whole | 
book, and which breathe their authority and spirit 
through it all, ‘‘ There remaineth therefore a rest to 
the people of God.” 

A season of sickness, however, in all likelihood 
superinduced in part by these outward circumstances, 
and in which he lay languishing for months in sus- 
pense between life and death, was the more imme- 
diate occasion of the composition of the ‘‘ Saints’ 
Rest,” and helped to give shape and colouring to its 
meditations, ‘* While I was in health,” he says, ‘‘I | 
had not the least thought of writing books, or of | 
serving God in any more public way than preaching, | 
but when I was weakened with great bleeding, and | 
left solitary in my chamber at Sir John Cook’s in 
Derbyshire, without any acquaintance but my servant 
about me, and was sentenced to death by the 
physicians, I began to contemplete more seriously on 
the everlasting rest which I apprehended myself to be 
just on the borders of. That my thoughts might not | 
too much scatter in my meditation, I began to write 
something on that subject.” Soon after, during three 
weeks spent at Mr. Nowel’s house at Kirkby Mallory, 
in Leicestershire, and a quarter of a year more be- 
stowed on it at Sir Thomas Rous’s, in Worcester- 
shire, ‘at the seasons which so great weakness would 
allow,” and with no book beside him but a Bible and 
a Concordance, this inestimable treatise was written, 
for which “ multitudes,” as Calamy declared even in 
his times, ‘* will have cause to bless God for ever.” 
I do not imagine, however, that more than the first 
and the last parts of the ‘‘Saints’ Rest,” the one con- 
taining an explanation of the nature of the rest, the 
other a directory for getting and keeping the heart in 


conformists, from such men as Bishop Hall and 
Richard Baxter. And every one of them bears the 
visible marks of fire. For as in some of our finer 
manufactures, fire is necessary to bring out, as well 
as to fix, some of the richest and most delicate 
colours, so in the moral and spiritual world does 
suffering appear to be needed to produce some of 
the noblest and rarest forms of human thought and 
emotion. 

The ‘Saints’ Rest” was Baxter’s first work, his 
‘might and the beginning of his strength,” but it 
was followed by a succession of writings which ren- 
dered him by far the most voluminous writer of his 
times. Mr. Orme enumerates 168 separate treatises 
which bear his name, and calculates that in all they 
would make up of themselves a library of sixty 
volumes of 500 octavo pages each. Their variety is 
wonderful, and gives proof of the inexhaustible 
abundance of his mental wealth and of the fertility of 
his powers. By turns we meet with him as a contro- 
versial writer and as a commentator, as a casuist and 
as a plain practical instructor, as a teacher of babes 
in catechisms and as a hymnologist, as a thinker in 
the more abstract forms of theological speculation, and 
as an author in works of devotional and experimental 
religion, Occupying a kind of via media between the 
two great ecclesiastical parties of his age, and aiming 
to perform the part of an Eclectic between the two 


| great sections into which the theologians of England 


were then divided, he suffered the usual treatment 
of those who take such ground, being compelled to 
measure controversial weapons by turns with either 
side. There was scarcely one theological writer of 
eminence with whom he did not, at one period or 
other of his life, contend, and men with mitred heads 
owned in him ‘‘ a foeman worthy of their steel.” 
Throughout his long public life he showed a strong 
liking for dealing with points of moral casuistry, as any 
one may see by glancing over the contents of his larger 
practical works, and one is almost tempted to think 


heaven by heavenly meditation, were composed at this 
period. This was all that entered into his original 


| that he raised metaphysical ghosts at times for the 
| mere pleasure of laying them. But it is in his devo- 
intention and plan. It is only after his return to | tional and practical treatises above all that Baxter has 
Kidderminster, where he preached over the substance | already made two centuries his debtors, and rendered 
of what he had written, in weekly lectures to his | his name as familiar over many parts of Christendom 
people, that new chapters were added, like wings to a | as those of the early Christian Fathers or the Reformers. 
building, and that the ‘Saints’ Rest” was enlarged | His ‘‘Call to the Unconverted,” written at the 











to the magnitude which it now bears. 

It was thus, amid social agitations and conflicts, 
under great bodily sufferings, and without any of the | 
usual human aids, that one of the best books of devo- 
tional and experimental religion was given to the 
Charch ; and “I found,” says Baxter, ‘‘that the 
transcript of the heart hath the greatest force on the | 
hearts of others.” Books of the higher learning re- 
quire the university, the cloister, and the library for 
their production. But books of rich religious expe- 


rience, like those of the highest forms of poetical 
genius, have abounded most in periods of social colli- 
sion and conflict, and of suffering for the truth’s 
sake, 
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We are living, in these more tranquil days, | 








request of the good and congenial Archbishop Usher, 
and which brought him, while he lived, almost weekly 
testimonies to its converting power; his ‘‘ Now or 
Never,” arresting the sinner as with the grasp of the 
angel who hastened the lingering Lot out of Sodom ; 
his ‘‘Reformed Pastor,” which has quickened the 
decaying life of many a minister in his study, and 
sent him back to his people blessed as with a second 
conversion ; his ‘* Saints’ Rest,” which from his day 
to this has been to myriads like the glasses held to the 
eyes of Christian by the friendly shepherds, showing 
them the land of Beulah, and making them eager to 
be there ; his ** Dying Thoughts,” which are said to 
have furnished great consolation to Lord William 
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Russell before his execution, and which have been as 
bright lamps hung up to light the footsteps of many a 
pilgrim through the dark valley,—these are works 
which bear with in them an undying vitality, and which 
will be read during the millennium. In spite of the 
numerous adversaries which his keen controversial 
pen raised up against him, and the secret grudges 
with which he was regarded by many whom he sent 
away worsted and wounded, the best men of all deno- 


minations, and people of all ranks and conditions, gave | 


a first place in their estimate to these books. Ina 
later age, they were more than once quoted with 
admiration by Johnson in his ‘‘ Rambler,” and the 
elegant and candid Addison was not ashamed to 
place his testimony on record, in an age of little 
earnestness: ‘*I once met with a page of Mr. Baxter; 
upon the perusal of it, I conesived so good an 
idea of the author’s piety that I bought the whole 
book.” 

The question has many a time been asked with 
very natural astonishment, How it was possible for 
one man, during the course of a life that did not far 
exceed the allotted measure, to produce so many 
works as would be sufficient of themselves to form a 
moderate library? And the occasion for wonder has 
been felt to be all the greater when men have thought 
of the singularly busy and engrossing pastorate of 
Baxter at Kidderminster during sixteen of his best 
years ; a pastorate of so great efficiency as to trans- 
form that city of manufactures from a state of prac- 
tical heathenism to one in which *‘ righteousness ran 
down its streets,” and to leave behind it, according 
to the testimony of Fawcett, an influenca which 
had not been spent, and a moral fragrance which 
had not died out, after the lapse of a hundred 
years. But the truth is, that Kidderminster in part 
explains the problem ; for there is reason to believe 
that Baxter published the substance of nearly every- 
thing that he preached, while seasons of active perse- 
cution, when he was driven from his pulpit and forced 
into an unwilling silence, left him the more time to be 
busy with his pen. Still, when these explanations have 
been given, how much remains to make us wonder at 
the copiousness and fertility of Baxter’s mind, which 
was able for more than forty years to pour out its 
stores with an incessant and ungrudging prodigality 
that seemed as little exhausted at the end as at the 
beginning, and in its sparkling vivacity and fulness 
to be as far as ever from staleness or repetition. 
The very crumbs from this great Puritan’s table would 
be sufficient to sef up some modern divines. 

But when it is considered that not one, but a 
whole series of Baxter’s devotional and practical 
writings, such as we have already enumerated, retain 
their unquestioned place to this hour in our religious 
literature, and continue to extend their influence by 
means of translations into other tongues, we are led to 
search for the qualities which form the secret of their 
vitality and strength. A very inferior book may be 
pushed into a momentary popularity ; no books but 
those of the highest kind of excellence have lived and 
been life-giving through centuries. 

Now it is impossible for any rea‘ler, even of mode- 
rate discrimination, to have read much of Baxter, and 








not to have been struck with his unrivalled power of 
giving reality and presence to the objects of the spi- 
ritual world. I know of no writer that equals, or even 
comes near to him, in this gift. To his own mind, 
judgment and eternity, and heaven and hell, are the 
only realities, and he more or less succeeds for the time 
in transferring this feeling to his reader. It is next 
to impossible to be light-minded while we are perusing 
him. We must be solemn. We are not listening to 
a theorist or a mere talker, but to the voice of a heart 
that is profoundly in earnest, yea, of one who almost 
seems as if he had returned to us from the world. We 
stand in awe, as we should do within the sacred gates 
of a temple. 

Then there is a singular excellence in Baxter’s style 
and adaptation to his aims as a practical writer. His 
sentences are never involved, or parenthetical, or over- 
loaded ; but they are pungent, home-coming, and to 
the point. He never seems to miss his mark. Some 
of them remind us of the pointed arrows, others even 
of the forked lightning-; while, as he proceeds in his 
appeals, they often acquire an accumulated force that 
renders them resistless, In this respect, Owen, though 
standing pre-eminent in certain other qualities, is 
greatly inferior to Baxter; for he is usually slow, 
ungainly, and involved in his style. Owen resembles 
the elephant, moving with ponderous burden and 
weighty tread, and with his great trunk easily tossing 
a heretic or a blockhead out of his way. Baxter is 
like the well-trained and spirited horse, disdaining all 
needless encumbrances, and advancing with directness 
and joyful celerity to his goal. The one reminds us 
of some heavy piece of ordnance which it requires much 
time to load, though when fired it is not unlikely to 
do terrible execution ; the other reminds us of the 
needle-gun, which can be loaded and fired many times 
in a minute, and which seldom fails to strike some- 
where, 

In addition to all this, there is a power of vivid and 
varied illustration about Baxter, especially in the 
felicitous use to which he often turns the facts of 
Scripture to the figurative representation and adorn- 
ment of spiritual truth, which appears to us at times 
almost to amount to poetical genius. These pictures 
shine out suddenly on many a page, and keep the 
imagination active, as well as the conscience and the 
heart. Indeed, had he possessed the gift of versifi- 
cation in the same degree in which he possessed the 
inventive faculty, he might have taken honourable 
rank among our poets. But he wanted an ear tuned 
to the more delicate harmonies ; and though he at- 
tempted not a few things even in verse, it was but 
rarely that he succeeded in building the lofty rhyme. 
It is remarkable how often this tendency has shown 
itself in the leaders of great religious movements. 
Bunyan in this respect resembled Baxter. In vhe 
later age of Nonconformity, Watts and Doddridge 
were greatly more successful as writers of sacred 
poetry ; anl so, we fondly think, was Ralph Erskine, 
of the Scotch Secession. Aud it is superfluous to notice 
| how much the grand lyrics of Charles Wesley contri- 
| buted to the triumphs of early Methodism, as well as 
|to the revival of spiritual religion. Even Baxter, 
| however, at times soared on strong pinions and made 
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music as he soared, as in those verses describing the 
dispersion of friends on earth and their final union in 
heaven, which the Church has never for two centuries 
allowed to be forgotten. 


‘* As for my friends, they are not lost ; 

The several vessels of Thy fleet, 

Though parted now, by tempests tost, 
Shall safely in the haven meet. 

Still we are centred all in Thee ; 
Members, tho’ distant, of one head ; * 

In the same family we be, 
By the same faith and spirit led. 

Before Thy throne we daily meet, 
As joint petitioners to Thee ; 

In spirit we each other greet, 
And shall again each other see. 

The heavenly hosts, world without end, 
Shall be my company above; 

And Thou, my best, my dearest friend, 
Who shall divide me from Thy love ?” 


The pervading thought in these beautiful lines natu- 
rally leads us back to the “‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” 
Possessing all those characteristic qualities which we 
have ascribed to his devotional and experimental 
writings in common, the subject lends to this book a 
peculiar charm. His description of the rest of heaven 
is in reverential accordance with all that is written in 
Scripture on this grand and fascinating theme. ‘‘ The 
rest which remaineth” is not the mere meditative 
silence and repose of the mystics, or the dreamy indo- 
lence of grosser minds, but rest from sin and from all 
controversy with God,—rest from sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and from exposure to every form of outward evil, 
—rest in action, because activity shall then be without 
weariness, —rest in the perfect exercise of all our per- 
fected powers, and in the gladsome consecration of 
them all to God,—*‘the repose of the planets in their 
orbits.” What a contrast do these scriptural and 





sober, yet sublime representations of the heavenly 
state, present to those pictures which appear in some 
modern books, which have been vamped up into a | 
measure of popularity that says little for the spiritual | 
life or the intellectual discrimination of many in our 
age! Their heaven is only an elevated sensuousness, | 
Instead of describing whatever is godlike and heavenly | 
within us here, as perfected and satisfied in our Father’s 
house, and all that is earthly eliminated, they rather 
represent the earthly as enlarged, and do nut seek so 
much to raise our aspirations and to assimilate our 
character to heaven, as to make us meanwhile easily 
satisfied with ourselves. Assuredly this is not the 
*¢ saints’ rest.” 

I am unable to discover any just ground for the 
complaint of some that Baxter dwells at too great | 
length and with too much detail, in some of the earlier | 
parts of this remarkable work, on the sufferings of the 
lost. It would not be difficult to show how admirably 
such passages fall in with the great practical aims of 
his book ; and he never writes on such subjects like 
one at ease, but with an awe-struck tenderness and 
sorrow akin to the spirit of Him who wept over the 
doomed, because the obstinately impenitent, Jeru- 
salem. There is more justice in the objection of those 
who suggest that he spends too much time for such a 
treatise on the evidences of a future life, which he 


‘ 





ought to have assumed, and even touches on topics 
yet more foreign to his theme; but the pruning- 
knife of Mr. Fawcett long since removed these ex- 
crescences, to the advantage alike of the book and of 
the reader. , 

The noblest part-of the book is the last, in which 
Baxter exhorts his readers to frequent meditation on 
heavenly objects, and gives them direction in reference 
to the best mode and times of meditation. A beau- 
tiful piece of autobiography incidentally gleams out in 
this part, in which he represents himself as finding the 
hour of twilight, when it was too dark to read and 
too early to light the lamp, as singularly favourable, in 
his case, to contemplation on the unseen and eternal. 
But the whole of this closing part is conceived in the 
highest style of solemn and sacred eloquence, his soul 
has become ‘‘as the chariots of Amminadib,’’ he soars 
upward and onward like the eagle with unflagging 
wing, as if he grew stronger the nearer he approached 
to heaven ; we feel at length as if we actually hearu 
the angels’ music, and the cry of holy Herbert comes 
spontaneously to our lips— 


** O show Thyself to me ; 
O take me up to Thee.” 


I must quote one passage in which he is speaking of 
the fittest times and seasons for these heavenly 
musings,—‘‘ The Lord’s day is exceedingly seasonable 
for this exercise. When should we more seasonably 
contemplate our rest than on that day of rest which 
typifies it to us? What fitter time to converse with 
our Lord than on the Lord’s day? What fitter day 
to ascend to heaven, than that on which He arose from 
earth and fully triumphed over death and hell? The 
fittest temper for a true Caristian is, like John, to be 
‘in the spirit on the Lord’s day.’ And what can 
bring us to this joy in the spirit but the spiritual be- 
holding of our approachin; glory? Take notice of this, 
you that spend the Lord’s day only in public worship ; 
your allowing no time to private duty and therefore 
neglecting the spiritual duty of meditation, is very 
hurtful to your souls, You, also, that have time on 
the Lord’s day for idleness and vain discourse, were 
you but acquainted with this duty of contemplation, 
you would need no other pastime ; you would think 
the longest day short enough, and be sorry that the 
night had shortened your pleasure. Christians, let 
heaven have more share in your Sabbath, where you 
must shortly keep your everlasting Sabbath. Use your 
Sabbaths as steps to glory till you have passed them 
all, and are there arrived. Especially you that are 
poor and cannot take time in the week as you desir®, 
see that you well improve this day ; as your bodies 
rest from their labours, let your spirits seek after rest 
from God.” 

It was surely a very superfluous work on the part 
of Giles Firmin to publish a ‘* Gentle Reproof” to 
Baxter, lest his book should draw men away too much 
to meditation. There was little danger even then of 
Christians: being carried too far in this direction, and 
there is greatly less danger now. With our strong 
natural affinities to the material, and with the seen 
and temporal all around us, the world is always likely 
to hold its own. Besides, were there more contem- 
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plation after the manner of Richard Baxter, we should, 
in fact, be more active, and our action would be more 
constant, and gladsome, and heavenward. We should 
soon become Christians of another spirit and stature. 
We should resemble him of old who ‘‘ went forth to | 
meditate at eventide,” and should not, indeed, wel- | 


come a Rebekah to comfort us, but should look into 
the countenance of unveiled heavenly Truth—should 
behold new beauty and glory there ; and, receiving from 
her hands celestial gifts, should take them with us to 
bless our hearts and our homes for ever. 

AnpDREW THOMSON. 





A FORTNIGHT IN 


A DUTCH TOWN. 


BY A LONDON CLERGYMAN. 


Dvrine the autumn I stayed for a fortnight in an 
out-of-the-world Dutch town, with my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Van der Kemp. I had made their acquaintance 
at a German watering-place, where I was seeking 
relief from the effects of overwork. As my lengthened 
residence in Germany had made me sufficiently well 
acquainted with the German tongue to understand the 
Dutch, which, in fact, is only a dialect of the German, 
IT soon got into familiar intercourse with Mr. and 
Mrs. Van der Kemp, which led to a cordial friend- 
ship between us, for I clearly saw that they looked 
for their help and strength to the same Saviour from 
whom I drew my consolation. Indeed, we soon felt 
so attached that I could not resist their. hearty invita- 
tion to accompany them to Holland that I might 
witness the happiness of their family life in the 
atmosphere of their prettily-situated country town. 

To begin then with the town. It numbers about 
7000 or 8000 inhabitants, the greater portion of 
whom belong to the agricultural class. The upper 
class chiefly consists of landed proprietors and 
merchants, who conduct a considerable trade in 
cattle and corn; while the middle-class numbers 
many well-to-do tradesmen and shopkeepers. A market 
is held once a week, and on that day large crowds 
come into the town from the surrounding villages 
and farms. The market-place is large and neatly 
paved. It is surrounded by lofty well-built houses and 
shops, and is adorned at the upper end by a venerable 
Gothic cathedral, which, on such a day, presents a very 
interesting and cheerful aspect. It is easier to cross 
Cheapside at noon than to walk across that densely- 
thronged square between the hours of eight and three. 
Little booths, protected from rain or sunshine by 
white canvas awnings, and containing refreshments or 
knick-knacks, form a long row which divides the 
market into two equal parts. On one side the corn- 
trade is carried on, while the cattle, carts, and car- 
‘riages fill up the space on the other. Almost every 
living creature capable of moving about makes its ap- 
pearance here about the middle of the day. Aristo- 
cratic-looking gentlemen are to be seen engaged in 
lively conversation with stout farmers, and slapping 
each other’s hands in settling their bargains ; while 
well-dressed ladies work their way through the crowd, 
and stop every minute to exchange kind words with a 
peasant’s wife, or to look at the novelties in the 
booths. Clergymen, too, from the neighbouring 
parishes come to see their friends, or to attend 
their clerical meetings; but the stranger does not 





readily recognise them, for it is not customary with 





the clergy in Holland to wear a special ministerial 
dress on week-days. As my host lives in one of the 
finest houses in this central spot, I had ample oppor- 
tunity of beholding the lively scene. Nor do I 
recollect ever having witnessed a sight in a town 
with greater pleasure, for I did not observe a 
single instance of disorderly conduct or drunkenness, 
while the kind, cheerful tone in which the people 
seemed to converse with each other made me even 
fancy that I was, witnessing some large festive gather- 
ing. I saw only one policeman all the time I stood 
looking out on this human beehive, and having 
drawn Mrs. Van der Kemp’s attention to the fact, 
she told me that, for aught she knew, there were only 
two or three of them in the town, and that these proved 
quite sufficient to keep the good citizens in safety, 
‘6 Because,” she added, with a smile, ‘* stealing, you 
know, is forbidden amongst us.” 

I expressed to my friends the agreeable impression 
made upon me by the kind and peaceful tone of con- 
versation that appeared to obtain amongst the people, 

‘“¢ Why,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered, “‘ we do 
enjoy a quiet, peaceful life here, and we are thank- 
ful for it in one sense ; but I am sorry to say that 
it seems to me our peace rests upon a wrong foun- 
dation, since it is maintained at the expense of truth, 
and is, in fact, more a kind of lethargy than any- 
thing else. You would be very much mistaken if 
you were to suppose that we were really of one heart 
and one soul. First you must know that two-fifths 
of the population are Romanists. Between these 
and us Protestants there is no intercourse whatever, 
except at the market. This is not altogether owing 
to the circumstance of their belonging mostly to the 
lower class, but chiefly to the systematic carefulness 
of their priests to keep them aloof from Protestant 
influences, and to the fact that we are a thoroughly 
Protestant nation, You know, of course, that we owe 
our national independence to that noble eighty years’ 
struggle which our forefathers carried on three centuries 
ago against popish priestcraft and Spanish tyranny, and 
which has been so admirably described in your 
language by Mr. Motley. Though the animosity 
which existed in those days between the two parties 
has long since subsided, and we now live in 
peace together, yet separation has continued, from 
a kind of traditional habit in a small place like this, 
where people are so well-acquainted with each other’s 
history, circumstances, and religion. But apart from 
the Romanists, the Protestants themselves are divided 
into three parties ; and though they also live in peace, 
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yet they differ from each other in principle almost | 
as much as Protestants do from Romanists. When | 


I speak of parties, you must not think I mean sects. 
We have no sects in this place. We Protestants all | 
belong to the National Church, which, as you know, 
is Calvinistic and Presbyterian. I think we number 
about five thousand people. We are not, as is the 
case in your country, divided into parishes. We are 
all members of one Church, which is under the charge 
of three ministers, who are assisted by a consistory 
composed of twelve elders, and as many deacons. The 
sole business of the latter is to look after the poor, and | 
to administer the money that comes in from weekly 
collections in the churches, endowments, donations, 
&c. Now we have two places of public worship—the 
cathedral yonder, and a smaller church in another | 
quarter of the town. In each of them we have | 


three services every Sunday, and once on an evening | 


during the week. The ministers regularly exchange 
with each other: Dr. Lakerman, for instance, preaches 
next Sunday morning in the cathedral, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning in the other church, while one 
of his colleagues just does the reversé. Our little local | 


paper tells us every Saturday in which church and at | 
what hour each of the three gentlemen will officiate | 


on the following Sunday. Now each of these three 
ministers represents a different system of divinity ; 
Dr. Lakerman, a young man who left the University 
only three years ago, is what is called a ‘ modern 
theologian.’ 
Strauss and Renan, and consequently denies the di- 
vinity, the miracles, and the resurrection of our Lord ; 
in short, he denies everything supernatural in the Bible. 
You will understand that Mrs. Van der Kemp and my- 
self never attend his preaching, though the church is 
always crowded, and chiefly by the members of the 


upper class, for he is an eloquent preacher, and a 


man of great learning. But it is impossible for us to 
listen to a sermon, however ably delivered, in which 
our blessed Saviour is degraded to the level of a mere 
Jewish genius, if not even to that of an amiable, 
though erring fanatic. His colleague, Mr. Moor, 
is a man of about thirty-five, and is not quite so deci- 
ded in infidel views as he is, but still there is a great 
deal of Gospel truth which he does not believe in. 
He goes under the name of ‘the liberal minister,’ to | 
distinguish him from Dr. Lakerman, ‘the modern | 
minister,’ and from Mr. Willems, again, who is ‘ the 
orthodox minister.’ Mr. Moor belongs to the super- 
natural school. He acknowledges the divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and is far from denying all miracles, 
But there are some miracles which he does not believe 
in, and there are some doctrines which he rejects. To 
bring this arbitrary way of believing and rejecting what 
he pleases into harmony with his unlimited reverence for 
the Bible as being a divinely inspired book, he avails 
himself of a peculiar method of interpretation which 
he often cleverly applies, and by which he leaves the 
letter of the Word intact, while he succeeds in putting 
@ sense into it which in the end simply makes the 
Bible say the very opposite of what it means to say. 
For instance, he is an Arian, and rejects the Godhead 
of our Lord, but to harmonise this opinion with those 


texts in Scripture in which Christ is called God, he | 


He is an advocate of the principles of | 


knows how to talk so subtly and philosophically on the 
term God,” that in the end it comes to mean ‘a 
| creature.’ He is a man of what is called ‘the golden 
| mean,’ not too infidel, and not too credulous, submitting 
| his reason to the Bible, where the Bible (in his opinion) 
is not too absurd, and submitting the Bible to his 
reason where his reason is too obstinate. Of the third 
| minister, Mr, Willems, I have only to say that he is a 
| good and faithful preacher of Gospel truth. He 
| is a man in the prime of life; his audiences are as 
| numerous as those of Dr. Lakerman, but they consist 
chiefly of members of the middle and lower classes, 
| with the exception of a few wealthy merchants and 
_ landed proprietors who are known as the leaders of the 
orthodox party here. I need not tell you that Mrs. 
| Van der Kemp and myself always attend his service, 
except, it may be, when he happens to preach in the 
little church and the weather will not permit us 
to go there. In that case we attend Mr. Moor’s 
| service in the cathedral, as he often preaches such 
| sermons as would make a stranger, who is not ac- 
| quainted with his opinions, believe that he is a good 
sound preacher.” 

This explanation of the state of religion in this 
Protestant Church sadly surprised me, and the more so 
}as I learnt that matters were still worse in other 
| towns throughout the kingdom. In fact, on further 
| inquiry I found that the orthodox party among the 
Dutch clergy are in the minority, and that the so- 
called modern theology is making most alarming 
progress, especially among the younger and more 
| talented of the clergy. This destructive system mani- 
‘fests its truly heathenish principle by stripping 

religion of everything divine, and lowering it to a 
| compound of moral, zsthetic, and sentimental agencies 
| for the cultivation and refinement of the purely 
human. What my friends told me about the profane, 
/even blasphemous notions which these theologians 
at the present time preach from their pulpits and 
| propagate in their writings, was something quite 
| frightful. It is absurd to think of men who hold such 
opinions being even members of a Christian Church, 
much less teachers and pastors. Indeed, a few of them 
| have felt the absurdity, and have been honourable 
| enough to resign, not only their office but their mem- 

bership i in the Christian Church. 
| « But how is it possible that such a monstrous state 
| of things can be tolerated in your Church ?” I asked, 
| **Ts there no law and no government in it ?” 

‘¢ There is,” replied Mr. Van der Kemp, “ but both, 
alas! are powerless. You know, of course, that the 
creeds of the Reformed Churches are perfectly sound 
in point of doctrine. I have only to mention the 
Heidelberg Catechism, that jewel of a confession, 

which during more than two centuries has been the 

chief standard of faith of our Church. But since the 

synod of 1816, which was convoked by the king, the 
| clergy have been relieved of their obligation to sub- 
scribe the creed, and insteid have only to sign a 
formula of subscription which, being drawn up in very 
vague and general terms, really binds them to no doc- 
trine at all. The supreme government of our Church is 
not in the hands of a General Assembly, as is the case 
with the Scotch Presbyterians, but in those of a few 
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men, who are not chosen and appointed by the members 
of the Church, but by the Consistories, which are self- 
elected bodies. This supreme court, which is called 
‘the Synodical Commission,’ meets once a year with 
closed doors at the Hague. It has no power to inter- 
fere in doctrinal controversies; and is, in fact, 
nothing more than a board of administration. 
Numerous protests and petitions have been sent up 
to it on the part of the orthodox party during 
the last thirty years, but they have all proved fruit- 
less, and last year the court published a final answer, 
in which it confessed its impotence to cure the fear- | 
ful confusion, and declared that no alternative is left | 
but to allow matters to take their own course. Sad, | 
nay wicked, as that declaration is, yet one cannot | 
marvel, for the men themselves who constitute that 

court are, with only one or two exceptions, members of | 
either the liberal or the modern party.” | 

‘“* What an absurd and dangerous state of things!” | 
I exclaimed. ‘* But there are some parishes or | 
churches in which the orthodox people are the | 
majority, are there not ?” 

*¢ Certainly, and they are not few, for the spirit of 
infidelity has not spread so widely amongst the people | 
as amongst the clergy.” 

** Well, then, I expect that they at least have 
orthodox ministers.” 

** Most of them have, but there are not a few who | 
have not. It all depends upon the spirit that prevails 
among the members of the consistory of a church, i.e., 
the elders and deacons, for they have the sole power | 
of calling a minister. Now, in many churches in 
which the members are for the greater part orthodox, | 
the elders and deacons are sceptics, and these compel 
the people to acknowledge as their minister a man 
whose doctrines they abhor.” 

*¢ But then, do the people not have it in their power 
to withhold that man’s salary ?” 

‘**The clergymen are not paid from contributions of | 
the people, but partly from endowments, and for 
the greater part from the public exchequer. All 
clergymen in our country are state paid; the people, 
in fact, have nothing at all to say in the arrangement 
of Church matters. We do not choose our ministers, 
the elders and deacons choose them for us ; we do not 
choose our elders and deacons, for should one of their 
places fall vacant the rest choose a successor without 
asking our consent ; we do not choose the professors 
of divinity at our universities, the Government chooses 
them, and if the Government should appoint such 
men as Strauss and Renan, we have no power to pre- 
vent it, And we.cannot send our young men to | 
other colleges, for the rules of our Chutch admit of no 
preachers except those taught by the Government 
professors. And yet, with all this, our Church is no 
state establishment, for according to the charter, our 
king and his ministers are not bound to profess any 
religion. Our king, of course, is a member of our | 
Church, because it is the church of the majority ; but 
if he should choose to turn a Romanist or even a 
Jew, no legal proceedings could be taken against him. 
Among his ministers there are Romanists,and there have 
sometimes been Jews. ll religicus denominations 
have equal rights in our country, and all of them are 


and neighbours of my host. 


and the ladies knit stockings. 


, the Rev. Mr. 


Se ee 


‘state paid unless they decline to accept the money, 


But this equality of rights, stipulated as it is in our 
charter, is yet carried out with gross injustice so far 
as regards the Church. For, while the other deno- 
minations, such as the Lutherans, the Mennonites, the 
Arminians, the Separatists, and even the Roman 
Catholics, are left perfectly at liberty to manage 
their own affairs, to appoint their own officials, and 
to have their own colleges or seminaries; we, on 
the contrary, must submit to those arbitrary, des- 


| potic, and absurd restrictions which I have stated 


to you.” 

I was quite at a loss to comprehend how such 
a state of things could be tolerated in a society 
of rational beings, not to speak of a Christian com- 
munity. 

“Tt must needs come to a separation amongst you,” 
I said. 

*¢ Well, so we all think, and we have thought so for 
long ; but the difficulty is, how to bring about a satis- 
factory secession. Of course we orthodox people 
might go out at.any moment and found a Church of 
our own. Nothing in the laws could prevent us 
doing so. But then we should have to leave all 
our cathedrals, churches, school-rooms, in short all 
our church property, in the hands of the infidels. 
We should deem that a gross injustice towards the 
cause of truth, for we are de jure the sole proprietors 
of the Church property, and the infidels ought to 


| leave the Church, because it is they who have fallen 


away from the creed and broken the rules of the 


| Church of our fathers.” 


The following day we were invited to take coffee 
at Mr. and Mrs. van Kolen’s, who were friends 
Now it must be known 
that what the Dutch call the “‘ coffee hour” corre- 
sponds with our luncheon time. In country places, 
where the respectable class seldom dine later than two or 
three o’clock, this ‘coffee hour” is about eleven. 
The lunch only consists of coffee and little cakes or 
tarts. The savoury liquid is poured from a polished 


| brass urn, or a china filter-pot, into small china 


cups, which are served at long intervals, so that 


| the “ coffee hour” lasts at least for two hours, during 


which the gentlemen smoke long clay pipes or cigars, 
When I entered the 
spacious, high-roofed,; comfortable-lookiug parlour, I 


| saw the coffee-urn on the table amongst little piles 


of cups and saucers and dessert-plates, and a couple of 
japanned tin boxes containing the cakes and tarts. 
Behind the urn were an oblong square mahogany 
case containing clay pipes, and two little vases with 
cigars in them; and a square mahogany tobacco- 
box and a little apparatus for lucifer matches, as 
well as a little chafing-dish containing a piece of 
red-hot coal, at which the gentlemen could light their 
pipes. 

Mr. van Kolen is a merchant in affluent circum- 
stances, and an elder in the Church. He belongs to 
the “ liberal party,” and had invited his minister, Mv. 
Moor, as he courteously observed to me, in order 
*‘that he might enjoy the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of an English clergyman.” Accordingly 
Moor and his wife soon made their 
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appearance. He was an intelligent-looking man, 


rather stately in his manners, but with a very open | 
and frank expression, which promised some cheerful | 


conversation. 


The usual complimentary phrases over, we soon | 
got into a talk in which all the friend present | 
a 3 

simi- | 
larities and the differences between the languages | 
and customs of England and of the Continent, by the | 
circumstance of Mr. Moor’s taking a pipe which the | 


took part. We were led to discuss the 


mistress of the house courteously offered to him, 


whereas I declined it with an assumed expression of | 
It was not long however before Mrs. Van | 


dislike. 
der Kemp, who was a little of a controversialist, 
found a suitable opportunity of asking Mr. Moor 
a question about a passage in the sermon she had 
heard him preach the Sunday before. ‘She could 


not understand,” she said, ‘‘how he could have | 
averred that the poor man in the Gospel, who was | 


possessed of a legion of evil spirits, was only 


insane, since it was so clearly stated that there | 


were invisible beings dwelling in him and speaking 
through his mouth.” Mr. Moor, far from showing 


any surprise at his being thus called to account for | 


his opinions, appeared quite pleased, which made me 
suppose that he must be well accustomed to such 
inquiries. I was confirmed in this supposition by the 
easy and familiar manner in which all the other 
members of the company at once took part in the 
discussion, which, notwithstanding that the opinions 
differed greatly, was conducted in a lively, spirited 
way, and appeared not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the good feelings of the parties. I could 
not help thinking, as they talked, that this freedom of 


discussion on religious matters between the minister | 
and his flock was at all events something worth taking | 


notice of. It would be a good thing, I thought, for 
myself, as well as for my people, if such questions 
about passages in my sermons were put to me when I 
visited them. TI almost envied Mr. Moor, though 
I regretted his erroneous opinions ; for, to tell the 
truth, I never heard of any member of my flock talk- 
ing in that way about my sermon. The discussion 
which ensued, though it led to no settlement at that 
moment, yet had this advantage, that it caused the 
friends to think, to utter their opinions}to examine 
and to test the grounds of their faith, and to take 
home many a useful suggestion. 

But a stop was put to the discussion by the 


entrance of the Rev. Mr. Willems, the orthodox | 
minister. Mr. van Kolen had invited him too, suppos- | 


ing that it would please Mr. and Mrs. van der Kemp. 


Nor was Mr. Willems a stranger in Mr. van Kolen’s | 


house. Though the latter, as I have said, be- 
longed to the liberal party, yet he was far from 
being an enemy to orthodoxy. Mr. Willems, who 


-appeared to be past fifty, was a rather grave-look- 
ing man, whose honest, open face, however, in- | 


spired confidence. He, too, had something stately 
about his mien, which seemed to throw a slight shade 
of reserve over the rest of the company. At all 
events, after his appearance amongst us the conver- 
sation lost a good deal of its easy, familiar tone, and 


got into a strain still kind and polite, but rather | 


| stiff. England again became the topic ; and I had to 
answer a great many questions from Mr. Willems, who 
seemed to take a lively interest in our home and 
foreign missions and our various religious societies. 
This turn in the conversation, however, was not 
exactly what I wished. I wanted to learn something 
more about the condition of the Dutch Church ; and 
since two ministers representing two different parties 
happened now to be together, I thought I world 
probably have a good opportunity of obtaining 
some authentic information concerning the relation in 
which the parities stood to each other. SoI tried 
several times to turn the conversation from England 
back to Holland. My efforts proved in vain, how- 
ever. Every one seemed bent upon avoiding all 
topics relating to religion or Church matters, and our 
talk became very much like that generally carried 
on in a railway carriage. 

Having returned home, I expressed to Mrs. Van 
der Kemp my feeling of disappointment. 

** Ay,” she said. ‘‘ you see it would not do to 
turn the room into a cock-pit for the two champions. 
We never speak of religious matters when two 
ministers are together. Nor would the reverend 
gentlemen have allowed themselves to be drawn into 
any discussion of the kind. Every nerve is strained 
to keep the three ministers on good terms—at least, 
before the eye of the public—for an open war would 
be an awkward thing, since they are compelled very 
often to meet as members of the consistory and at 
| various ecclesiastical committees,” 
|  §* But suppose your ‘ modern’ minister had made 
| his appearance amongst us,” I asked, ‘ what would 
| have been the consequence ?” 

‘“‘He would have been politely received by his 
colleagues, and the company would have continue 1 
its common-place talk upon indifferent matters, Only, 
| most probably, you would have soon seen Mr. 

Willems look at his watch, and take his leave, saying 
that he had other engagements, and Mr. Moor would, 
perhaps, have followed his example, It is seldom 
that the ministers meet except when necessity compels 
them. Indeed, I wondered very much how Mr. van 
Kolen could have thought of such a thing as bring- 
ing the two together. To-morrow we shall have a 
few friends at our house to tea, and Mr. Willems 
will be one of the party. You will then make his 
| acquaintance, and find him a sound Christian and a 
| well-instructed theologian. I have no doubt we shall 
spend a very agreeable evening in useful and edifying 
intercourse about religious matters. But I have not 
invited either of the other ministers. It would 
altogether spoil the evening.” 

Next night I found Mr. Van der Kemp’s expecta- 
tion as to the character of the meeting fully realised. 
Mr. Willems appeared quite a different man from 
what he had done the day before. He seemed to 
feel quite at home, spoke in’ an easy, familiar tone, 
and cheered the company as much by his wit as he 
edified it by his theology. Nor was a little bit of 
frieudly controversy wauting, as some of the party 
expressed opinious about the extent of the atoning 
power of Christ’s death, which seemed, in Myr. 
Willem’s judgment, to be too uarrow. Bibles were 
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produced, and texts turned up, and the question 
about particular or universal redemption was fully 
gone into. It was, indeed, a very interesting and 
lively discussion, in which most of the members of the 
company took part. 


Every day Mr. Van der Kemp and myself took a | 
One day we visited an | 


walk through the town. 
orphan-house which belonged to the Reformed Church, 
in which about fifty children of both sexes were sup- 
ported and trained. The Church also possesses an 
asylum for aged men and women. Both institutions 
made a most favourable impression upon my mind, 
being remarkably clean, comfortable in appearance, 
and orderly throughout. 

*¢ Do the children in this orphanage receive religious 
instruction ?” I asked. 

*¢ According to the regulations of our Church,” Mr. 


Van der Kemp answered, ‘‘ the youngest minister has | 


to teach them one hour every week.” 

** Your modern minister has at present that charge, 
if I am not mistaken ?” 

‘¢ He has, and there is the mischief, you see. Of 
course he teaches those poor children not to believe in 
Jesus as the Son of God, and nobody can prevent him. 
But happily the house-father and his wife are good 
orthodox people, and administer an antidote in their 
morning and evening services, and their daily inter- 
course with the children.” 

*¢ But contradictory teaching like that must have a 
very pernicious effect on the children’s minds,” I 
observed, 

** Of course it has, and it is to be feared that a 
collision will ere long take place between the house- 
father and Dr. Lakerman ; for the house-father is 
rather hot-tempered, and in his indignation at the 
Doctor’s teaching he sometimes allows himself to speak 
very disparagingly about it in the presence of the 
children, One day he even told them plainly that 
the Doctor taught them blasphemous lies,” 

** Well, I suspect he said nothing but what was 
true,” I observed. 

‘*T agree with you,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered ; 
**but perhaps it was not judicious to express that 
truth to the children. It was reported to Dr. Laker- 
man, whose party, you must know, is very strong 
among the directors of the orphan-honse. I am 
afraid the poor house-father will be turned out some 
day.” 


‘¢ And so you will allow a good man to suffer for | 


the truth !” I exclaimed. 

** Well, nobody amongst us has power to prevent 
it. But, of course, we shall not by any means allow 
him to starve. 
employment for him.” 


** And meanwhile you will allow the children to | 


continue to swallow the poison?” I asked, in an 
indignant tone. 

Mr. Van der Kemp shrugged his shoulders. 

‘© We cannot help it,” he answered in a sad voice. 


** But I will show you that we are not deficient in | 


trying to provide the children of our Church with good 
spiritual food.” 

He took me to a building in a back street, which 
looked like a school house. 


We will manage to procure some other | 


And such indeed it was, | 


tor it contained a spacious school-room and a few 
| other apartments.” 

| ‘This building,” said Mr. Van der Kemp, “‘is the 
| property of the orthodox party. The Church has no 
| control over it whatever, as it has been built by volun- 
| tary subscriptions, and placed under the control of a 
| society formed for the purpose. Here we have a day 
| school for about 200 children, and Sunday schools 
| for more than double that number. Mr. Willems is 
| the president of the society, and visits our schools 
regularly. Mr. Moor also comes occasionally ; and 
though he is not a member, yet he gives us an annual 
subscription. But Dr. Lakerman, of course, never 
makes his appearance. We also hold public Scrip- 
| ture-reading meetings at this place once or twice a 
| week. They are conducted by our ‘evangelist,’ a 
good and able young man, whom the society has 
engaged for visiting the poor, distributing tracts, 
&c.” 

*¢ Do your ministers visit the poor?” I asked. 

“They do, each in his own district. The town is 
divided into three districts, and each minister has his 
own. Mr. Willems being the oldest has the most 
respectable of the three. Dr. Lakerman again has 
the outskirts of the town. It goes by succession. If 
Mr. Willems should die or gemove to another town, 
Mr. Moor will take his district, and Dr. Lakerman 
that of Mr. Moor; so that it is quite possible Dr. 
Lakerman may some day get the respectable class. 
The ministers are also bound to catechise the children 
of their respective districts; so that not only the 
children of the orphanage but those of the poor dis- 
trict are entirely given up to the teaching of that 
infidel. And he is, indeed, a very active, energetic 
man. He not only devotes ten hours a week to 
catechising the children, but he also delivers lectures 
on history, philosophy, and literature, which are 
largely attended by the well-educated class.” 

The more my friends told me of their Church, the 
more it became clear to me that +he condition in 
which it was was utterly absurd and pernicious. I 
had many serious conversations with Mr. Van der 
Kemp about the responsibility which he and his party 
took upon themselves by thus passively submitting to 
a disorderly state of things, which could not but be a 
disgrace to Christ, and end in the spiritual ruin of the 
large majority of the people. I said to him, that in 

my opinion it was quite inconceivable how any good 
could come out of thus deliberately dividing the 
| Church and the people into three different sections. 
| It appeared to me that a Christian who is conscious 
of his duty towards his Lord and Master, would 
rather allow himself to be turned out and deprived 
of everything than have aught to do with such a 
barefaced alliance between Christ and Belial. Mr. Van 
der Kemp answered that he could quite understand 
how an Englishman, in whose country such a state of 
| things was quite unknown, would pronounce such a 
judgment as I had pronounced. Indeed, he told me 
that, moved by that same spirit, some fifty thousand 
| members of the Church had left the Establishment 
| sixty years ago, notwithstanding that the Govern- 
| ment, which was then more autocratic than it is 
now, tried to scare them back by heavy persecutions. 
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They formed a separatist church founded upon the old 
creed ‘and church regulations, and in the beginning 
of their existence had to struggle hard, as very few 
of the clergy or of the well-to-do class joined the 
movement, They are, however, making much pro- 
gress in the present day, owing to the increasingly 
absurd condition of the Church, and the fact that 
the law of the country protects dissenters from per- 
secution. Still Mr. Van der Kemp and the ortho- 
dox party at large cannot resolve to join them yet. 
Though he could not tell how the present difficulty 
would be satisfactorily removed, yet he could not 
help entertaining some hope that the Lord would in 
some way or other bring about a reformation. As to 
my observation that I would rather allow myself to 
be turned out than continue in such an anoma- 
lous body, he had only to say that, for a layman at 
least, such a thing as being turned out had become 
quite out of the question. The Church was at pre- 
sent in such a state of anarchy that it was out of a 
man’s power to do anything that would justify his 
being punished by expulsion. The only way of leav- 
ing the Church was to resign one’s membership ; in 
other words, to run away from it. But then you 
would run alone, for nobody would follow you, and 
the Church, with all its rights and properties, with 
its numerous channels for spreading its influence 
among the people, would be left in the hands of the 
infidels. Indeed that is just what the modern party 
want. They would be quite pleased if the orthodox 
people would only leave the Church. In Mr, Van 
der Kemp’s opinion, it is the duty of every Christian 
man to remain in the Church, and to fight for its 
rights till his last breath. 

I think there is some logic in this. 

** But,” I said, after a pause, ‘suppose your 
orthodox minister, Mr. Willems, were to refuse to 





acknowledge Dr. Lakerman as his colleague, warn the 
people from his pulpit against his teaching, and 
urge them not to send their children to his cate- 
chisings, and send in a solemn protest to the Con- 
sistory against his being permitted to teach the 
children at the orphanage, what would be the conse- 
quence ?” 

‘*T believe he would be turned out by the ecclesi- 
astical courts,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered. ‘‘ They 
would punish him as having broken the peace.” 

** And suppose he were turned out,” I said ; 
** would you and your party stick to him and follow 
him ?” 

** Well, it would depend upon the circumstances,” 
Mr. Van der Kemp answered, after a pause, ‘ Mr. 
Willems might act in an injudicious and impetuous 
way, you see.” 

**Of course he might. But, then, who would 
have to decide whether he had acted judiciously 
or not ?” 

Mr. Van der Kemp shrugged his shoulders again. 

**T see how the matter stands now,” I said. ‘“ You 
cannot be turned out, but your minister can. He, 
however, avoids pressing matters to that crisis, because 
he knows he cannot depend upon you. However 
cautiously and to the best of his knowledge he may 
direct his steps, he can never be sure that you will not 
discover some flaw or other in his conduct. So you 
will always have a reason to keep in, though he might 
be turned out.” 

Mr. Van der Kemp said nothing to that, but after 
this conversation we never spoke about the state of 
the Church any more. He studiously avoided it. 

When leaving the town I deeply pitied the people, 
especially the orthodox party amongst them. Salt is 
good, but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be seasoned ? 





THE GLORY OF YOUNG MEN. 
AN ASPECT OF “ MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY.” 


*¢ Tue glory of young men,” says the royal preacher 
and sage, ‘‘is their strength.” This is their peculiar 
excellence and charm—their distinctive crown of 
beauty. Every age of human life, like every other 
true work of God, has such a distinctive excellence— 
some special characteristic which pre-eminently belongs 
to it, and which constitutes the authentic stamp of its 
Maker’s mind and hand. Everything which He hath 
made, and which remains in any measure as He made it, 
is beautiful ; but beautiful in its own place, and after 
itsown kind. It has not only its degree, but its style 
of beauty, which is its own, and not another’s, Thus, 
the glory of God’s works lies not in their being like, 
but rather in their being unlike—not in the confusion 
of their diverse natures, but in the distinct individuality 
of their separate life ; not in being something else than 
they are, but in being what they are, and being that 
of the best, A lion is a lion, and a lamb is a lamb. 
Each is beautiful, each is perfect in its kind ; but in 
that kind how utterly unlike, how essentially incom- 





patible, how incapable of assimilation, of conversion, 
of admixture! The lion is grand and noble, just by 
being altogether lion-like, and the lamb is in its gentle- 
ness lovely, by being every inch a lamb. So there is 
the beauty of the cedar, and the beauty of the palm ; 
there is the beauty of the eagle, and the beauty of the 
moth ; there is the beauty of the great world-river, 
and the beauty of the laughing, sparkling rill ; there is 
the beauty of the awful forest, and the beauty of the 
shining plain ; there is the beauty of the mountain, of 
the garden, of the waving harvest field, of the close 
bosky dell, and of the wide, boundless, mysterious sea; 
there is the beauty of man, and the beauty of woman. 
It is not that any one of these is best, but each is best 
in its own place, and in its own kind. You cannot 
improve them by intermixture; by conforming the 
one to the other, or engrafting the one upon the other. 
Each is itself, and its true glory lies in being like itself, 
and the best of itself. So ‘‘the glory of young men 
is their strength.” If they have any peculiar excel- 
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lence at all, it is this, This is what God made them | 


and intended them to be ; this is the ideal after which | 
He fashioned them, and in conformity to which, there- | 
fore, their true glory lies, This they must be, if they | 
would be anything—anything but a failure and abor- | 
tion—an anomaly and solecism in God’s world, having | 
no rightful place amongst the veritable and authentic | 
works of his hands, They are this or nothing. They 
have neither the simplicity of the child, nor the wisdom 
of reverend age, nor the tenderness and the soft beauty 
of woman ; but ‘‘ they are strong.” In this they are 
pre-eminent—in this they stand alone. They have a 
strong heart, and a strong hand, and a strong pulse of 
life and action, They may not trust like the child, 
nor counsel like the hoary head, nor suffer and endure 
like patient woman ; but they can do and dare, toil 
and fight, as none else can, and that is their glory. 
This is the idea, evidently, which was in the mind of 
the hoary Apostle of Love, when after writing succes- 
sively to the children and the fathers in the faith, he 
addresses himself last of all to this class, and says, ‘* I 
have written unto you young men because ye are 
strong.” ‘* This is the especial grace I recognise in 
you, the especial property I look to find in you. The 
children, like children, know their Father, and in that 
knowledge they are blest ; the fathers, like fathers, are 
rich in sage experience, the fruit of life-long converse 
and communion with Him who ‘was from the begin- 
ning.’ You have neither of these distinctions, at least 
in any eminent degree, but you have a distinction all 
your own—+ye are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.” In 
short, they are the soldier class in God’s kingdom: 
therefore, when hard battles are to be fought, and 
brave deeds done in the field of the world, it is to them 
pre-eminently that the summons of the great Com- 
mander comes. ‘* Thou, therefore, my son,” said the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, who even in old age still 
retained the lion-heart of his early days, *‘be strong 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 

What, then, is the nature of that strength which is 
the glory of young men, and what the sources from 
which it comes ? 

(1.) Assuredly, first of all, one main element of it 
is manly cowrage. The first quality in a young man 


is to be manly. This, at least, he must be, and this | 
Whatever style or kind of man he may | 


first of all. 
be, he must at least be a man—a man, and nota 





woman ; a man, and not a child; a man, and nota 
piece of maudlin affectation and pretence that is 
neither man, woman, nor child. His christianity, at 
least, must be ‘‘ muscular ”—must have a strong heart | 
and a strong hand, as well asa devout and tender | 
spirit. As youth is the very bloom and flower of | 
human life, so should we find in young men the very | 
bloom and flower of manhood and of everything manly. 
Aud the bloom and flower of mavhood is strength ; | 
and, most of all, the strength of courage, the strong 
heart even more than the strong hand, the spirit | 
that is brave to dare more than the force that is | 
mighty to do. 

Each of the sexes has its own peculiar glory and | 
crown of grace. That of the one is courage ; that of 
the other gentleness. The one attribute is manly; | 


the other womanly. Let not the one be exchanged 
for, or confounded with, the other. Let the great 
Divine law of distinction and difference be held sacred 
and inviolable. A soft, effeminate youth, and a bold, 
masculine, and ungentle woman,—a youth that 
simpers and talks sentiment, and a woman that speaks 
loud and talks slang, are alike an anomaly and an 
offence in nature. Be then what God made you, and 
strive to be it more and more, and better and better. 
Keep before you the true Divine ideal of your sex and 
of your age, and seek to rise up to it and to realise it, 
** Quit you like men: be strong,’’—gentle indeed and 
generous in your strength, like the aged Apostle, who 
was at once the stout Boanerges and the gentle Apostle 
of Love ; but still strong—strong in spirit, strong in 
brave resolute purpose, strong in all high and noble 
and manly sentiment, strong above all in that holy 
and unseen might which cometh from above, which 
lifts the soul above itself, which makes the meanest 
nature noble, the homeliest life sublime. 

(2.) There is the strength of youthful fervour. 
Fervour is the inspiration of life, the fire of energy, 
the spring and moving power of action. If courage 
imparts steadfastness, fervour imparts intensity. If 
the one forbids us to shrink back, the other urges us 
on. The one gives solidity, the other impulse, en- 
thusiasm. Fervour makes us not only brave, but 
chivalrous, heroic ; teaches us to hope great things, and 
attempt great things, and never to despair while we are 
in God’s work and on God’s side. Its motto is not 
only ‘*No surrender !” but ‘Onward !” ‘Forward !” 
‘¢ Excelsior!” ‘* Excelsior!” It teaches us to lose 
sight of ourselves, and to live only in the work given 
us to do; to forget the things that are behind, and 
to press forward to the brighter and better future 
that beckons us on. It makes us not only do our 
work, but *‘ do it with our might;” not only put our 
hand to it, but throw our whole heart and soul into 
it. As, therefore, it is in youth and early manhood that 
the greater part of the strenuous work of life has to be 
done, it is then that this spirit of youthful ardour and 
high emprise reaches its height. It is then, most of all, 
that the eye kindles and the heart burns, and life rises 
above the level of the common-place to the region of the 
heroic and sublime. Wherever this element, then, is 
wanted, wherever work is to be done or a battle fought 
which demands not only cool purpose, and steady prin- 
ciple, and unflinching courage, but enthusiasm, we 
must follow the example of the hoary Apostle of Love ; 
we must speak unto the young men, because they are 
strong—strong, in this respect, as none others are 
strong, as not even themselves will be in a little time. 

There are some, indeed, especially among the scions 
of wealth and fashion, that think themselves above 
being thus in earnest. They are too knowing, too old 
and well versed in the world’s ways to become enthu- 
siastic and get into raptures about anything. A 
sickly, fastidious, supercilious apathy is their beaw 
ideal. Their motto is “* Nil admirari!” their habit to 
look down on all this world of mystery and beauty, 
instead of looking up with wonder, reverence, awe. 
They will leave sentiment and high-flown fervours, and 
** all that sort of thing,” to young women and inter- 
esting, unsophisticated youths, to ingenuous ** Verdant 
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Greens” of either sex, who must pass through that 
stage of amiable inexperience, just as they did before 
them. As for them, they have moved a little faster, 
seen @ little more, and have got beyond all this a 
little sooner. A miserable mistake ! Youth is nothing 
without its fervour, any more than the morning with- 
out its glow, or the spring without its sunshine and its 
flowers, and infinite stirrings of fresh, exuberant life. 


Its one characteristic excellence is fire, ardour, enthu- | 


siasm ; its one proper contribution to the world is 
impulse, even as that of age is wary caution, and ripe, 
sagacious counsel, Without this it is nothing, and 
while affecting to be wise and knowing becomes simply 
insipid and contemptible. Once and for ever then, 
abjure this folly! Do not be ashamed to be in 
earnest, to be all on fire on behalf of that which you 
deem pure and good, to forget yourself and throw your 
whole being into the work in hand. Live in the 
bright world of wonder, admiration, love, reverence, 
and indignant sense of right, which is peculiarly your 
world, and throw your whole heart open to all 
its generous and kindling impulses. Have at once 
the purity and the glow of the morning in your heart, 
and let your starting on life’s journey be like that of 
the sun, which is asa bridegroom going out of his 
chamber and rejoicing as a strong man to run his 
race. 

Need I say that the Gospel of the Grace of God, 
instead of checking, only consecrates and deepens this 
fervour? Does it not sanctify it where it exists, and 
kindle it where it is not? Is not love, self-sacrifice, 
lofty devotion, heart-consuming zeal, the very element 
and breath of its life? Has not its greatest contri- 
bution to the world been that it has infused thus a 
new soul into it, and made its old frame young again ? 
Do not those even who look at it mainly from the 
outside, and with a philosophic rather than a reli- 
gious interest, recognise in it an ‘‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,” which is to be found nowhere else, and 
which is of the very essence of that living fire which 
its Divine Founder ‘‘ sent upon the earth ?” And, oh! 
when a young heart is laid on its altar.of sacrifice, does 
it not wrap it in a holy flame of life and ardour, which 
Nature in its best and purest prime never knew ? 

‘The love of Christ constraineth us, because we 
thus judge that if one died for all then were all dead, 
and that He died for all that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
that died for them and rose again.” 

(3.) There is the strength of sobriety and _ self-con- 
trol. ‘* Young men likewise exhort, that they be 
sobet-minded.” Thus spoke the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, intimating no doubt thereby, that if this 
virtue were not one peculiarly characteristic of youth, 
it was one at least which they greatly needed. If 
self-control is for them difficult, it is just on that very 
account peculiarly necessary. Their eager passions 
and mutinous appetites must either be mastered, or 
they will master them. The full stream of young life 
must be kept by strong banks within its appointed 
channels, or it will break forth and overflow. The 
fiery steed, stirred from within by the hot blood, must 
be held by a tight and constan$ rein. This is that 
sobriety, that self-discipline and self-control of which 


| the Apostle speaks ; that ‘‘temperance in all things ” 
which the true soldier practises, and so prepares himself 
for other and easier victories, by first of all conquer- 
ing himself. It is a prime element of moral strength, 
and one without which every other were comparatively 
worthless and vain. Without it the most precious 
gifts are thrown away, and the noblest powers run to 
waste ; courage melts into effeminacy, and enthusiasm 
expires in self-indulgence and apathy. In self-control 
| the soul gathers up its strength, rallies its scattered 
powers, subdues distracting elements, nerves and 
braces itself, takes possession of itself, asserts the com- 
| mand of all it is and all it can do; and thus, with con- 
| centrated force, addresses itself to its appointed work, 
| whether to do or to dare. We need not wonder, 
then, at the encomiums which have been heaped upon 
it by the wise and great in every age. It is the 
strength and robustness of the soul (Jauy Wuxijs), said 
Pythagoras ; it is the foundation of virtue (kpymis 
dperns), says Socrates; it is the order or fit array of 
all good things (xéopos dyaav mavrwv), says Plato ; it 
is the safe-keeping of the soul’s fairest conditions 
(aopddeva tov Kaddiorav eer), says Iamblichus. It 
is, says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ reason’s girdle and passion’s 
bridle.” Itis, by the very etymology of the word, the 
guarding of the soul's health (edas ras ppévas éxew. )* 
What more shall we say of it? It is the helm of the 
ship; it is the breakwater of the stream; it is the 
regulating wheel of the whole mechanism and move- 
ment of life; it is the calm charioteer, who, as he 
guides his fiery steeds along, never closes his eyes or 
lets slip the reins, Let that vigilance, then, that firm 
bridle-hand be yours ; and however eagerly and joyously 
you urge on the chariot of your youthful life, never 
cease to mark the path in which it is carrying you, or 
warily and firmly to direct its course. Be wise, be 
resolute, forecasting, self-contained, and self-possessed. 
Be master of thyself, that thou mayest thyself serve 
thy true Master. Be a law to thyself, that thou 
mayst be under law to God. And yet do not mistake 
me here. I do not ask you to renounce the innocent 
joys of life, and devote yourself to an existence of 
simple restraint and gloom—to be morose, moody, 
ascetic, mortified to every other thought or care but 
that which immediately belongs to the soul, to reli- 
gion, and to the future world. What we plead for is 
regulation, government, not constraint. It is control, 
not suppression. ‘True religion is not the abnegation 
of nature, but the purifying and sanctifying of nature. 
It destroys nothing; but it redeems everything for 
God. Now, as ever, there is but one forbidden tree 
in God’s garden, and that is sin; and of all the rest 
we may freely eat, guarded by his sanction and glad- 
dened by his smile. There are two falsehoods of the 
| devil here, both equally dangerous. The one is call- 
| ing that which is evil good: the other calling that 
which is good evil—the one allowing what God has 
forbidden, the other forbidding what God has allowed. 
| The one puts God’s stamp upon the devil’s coin: the 
| other puts the devil’s stamp on God’s. Let us equally 
| avoid either error. Let us dare neither to add to nor 
| to take from the pure and perfect law of God. Let 
| parents forbid nothing to their children which the 








| * See Archbishop Trench’s New Testament Synonyms, ewPgdcurn. 
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| 
Bible does not forbid ; let young people ask nothing | blessings of the way, never forget that it is still only 
from their parents on which God hath set his brand. | the way, and that nothing must be allowed to hinder 
Let neither of them make law, but only administer or | you in your steady progress towards the end. There 
obey the law of God. Rejoice, then, O young man, | are many fair and bright and pleasant things to be 
in thy youth, and in all the good and pleasant things | seen on earth ; but still ‘‘the things that are seen are 
which youth brings with it, and which God himself | temporal, and the things that are unseen are eternal.” 








has given you richly to enjoy ; but rejoice in them 
wisely and heedfully, remembering the while that God 
will bring thee into judgment in regard to the manner 
and the measure of your using them. Itis a mark of 
the good time coming, of which the prophet speaks, 
and at the thought of which he exclaims, ‘* How great 
is his goodness, how great is his beauty,” that ‘‘ corn 
shall make the young men cheerful and new wine the 
maids ;” yet none the less is it true that by abuse or 
excess we may turn those elements of joy to our bane 
and ruin. Remember, then, while you enjoy these 
things, that there are still better things than these ; and, 
while you pluck the flowers and tread the green paths 
of life, take heed of the thorns that may lie close to 
the flowers, of the serpent that may be nestling, hid 
amid the leaves. While you enjoy thankfully the 





The one is for a moment, the other is forever. Be 
this, then, thy life’s psalm—a psalm sung, not by 
words, but by deeds :— 


‘* Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

* Dust thou art, to dust returning,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end and way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us better than to-day. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.”’ 


Istay Burns. 





THE CHAINED BOOK. 


*‘ You-flit like a moth round a candle, 
My son,” said the monk ; 

‘¢ Fire burns the fools’ hands that handle, 
And strong wine makes drunk. 


‘‘Take the wine which the Church has well mingled ; 
Be warmed by her fire— 

Shrivelled up are the vain wings that tingled 
With fruitless desire.” 


No longer the gentle eyes ponder, 
But flash as they turn : 

‘* Moths are bred in the vestment-chest yonder, 
For me, I would burn— 


**If I were a moth, I’d burn rather, 
_ Here—now—on this spot,” 
He cried; ‘‘ better burn, my father, 
Than lie there and rot.” 


The voice the next moment was pleading, 
He sank on his knee : 

**From out this chained book I was reading 
The truth that makes free. 


“Tf I knelt at the altar, and listened, 
When thrice rang the bell, 

I saw only a chalice that glistened, 
A darkness that fell, 


** As I strove to see God, and yearned blindly, 
And nothing could see ; 

While saints, looked they sternly or kindly, 
Were pictures to me. 


** Of the tortured, the ever-forsaken, 
Unmoved I could hear— 





Unmoved, or with wild laughter shaken, 
Unshaken by fear. 


‘¢And, when mourning my wicked behaviour, 
I knelt at the rood, 

The form of the merciful Saviour 
Was nothing but wood.” 


** But here, O my father, what gladness! 
God speaks to me here : 

I could sob at Christ’s feet my great sadness ; 
I tremble with fear. 


‘¢ My father, forgive me for stealing 
This treasure of grace,” 

Said the noble youth, graciously kneeling, 
Upturning his face. 


*¢ Absolve me in that when forbidden, 
In tears and in strife, 

I have tasted the tree, and have hidden 
Its sweet fruit of life.” 


*‘Think not, God’s commandments forsaking, 
His grace thou can’st win,” 

Said the hard priest, his stern silence breaking, 
**'To thee shall be sin 


**In touching this book.” The light burning 
Went suddenly out 

In his eyes, and he rose, sadly turning 
To darkness and doubt. 


But one day he shall help strike the fetters 
From God’s living Word ; 
One day he shall dare read its letters 


By flash of his sword. I. C. Knox. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOR STORIES,” &o 


II.—WIDOW MACLEAN, OR 
I. 


In a little two-roomed cottage, which stood in a 
dingle apart from other habitations, an old woman lay 
fast asleep one Sunday morning. 

There was a brook a little below the cottage; a 
wooden bridge crossed it, and a great many elm and 
ash trees grew near, giving shelter to a colony of 
rooks ; but their cheerful clamour, and the beams of 
the sun, which shot athwart the dingle and came in 
between the openings of her window-curtain, did not 
rouse her, for she was daily accustomed to waken 


when her cuckoo clock struck six (and even in sleep | 


we wait for a sound habitually heard) ; but that morn- 


ing the old woman slept out her sleep till she was | 


satisfied, and woke of her own accord, for her clock 
had run down. When she had risen and had made 
her fire, she said, ‘*‘ How bright the sun is this morn- 
ing! It seems almost as if it hung higher than 
usual!” And when, after leisurely preparation, she 
had eaten her breakfast, washed her cup and put it 
by, and shaken out her best Sunday shawl from its 
folds, she opened her door and said, *‘ Lucky is it 
that the walk to church is such a shady one, for I 
never knew a hotter day at nine o’clock in the 
morning.” 

So she put on her decent black bonnet and her 
other Sunday apparel, and set forth to church across 
the wooden bridge over the brook. 

The dingle was a long one, and when she emerged 
from it she came out on a common ; but she did not 
hear the distant church bells. So the walk being 
long, she took it leisurely, for she thought herself 
early. What then was her surprise when she at last 
entered the open church door, to find the sermon just 
over, and the clergyman about to give the blessing. 

She went to her seat notwithstanding, for she was 
tired and bewildered ; she hardly knew indeed at first 
whether she had overslept herself, or the rest of the 
world had risen at cockcrow. Asthe people rose from 
their knees, however, she observed the clean white 
cloth on the communion-table, and thought to her- 
self that she had not come for nothing, for she could 
stay for the sacrament, though she had not been in 
time for the service. 

Just as she had quite decided this point, and the 
children and all those persons who did not intend to 
receive the sacrament had withdrawn from the church, 
it suddenly flashed into her mind that she had but 
one piece of money in her pocket, and that was a 
two-shilling piece. 

‘* And two shillings is a vast deal of money for such 
as I am to lay in the plate for charity to the poor,” 
she thought; “I am but a peor woman myself, 
though, to be sure, I have no one to save for since I 
lost my Pamela.” 

lp uncomfortable about this money. There 

-—8, 





LENDING TO THE LORD. 


were several improvident, dirty, and idle families in 
the parish, and Mr. Dixon, the clergyman, sometimes 
let the sacrament money go their way, because they 
were so importunate in begeving, and yet the sick- 
ness and want that they complained of were often the 
result of their own faults, and when that was not 
the case, thought the widow, ‘* their sickness and want 
are no worse to bear than what is borne silently by 
honester aud more decent folk.” The widow on this 
looked round to see if there was any neighbour close 
at hand who would change her two-shilling piece into 
lesser coins ; but, before she could make up her mind 
to ask this favour, the clergyman had begun to read, 
and shortly her wandering attention was arrested by 
the beautiful words, 

‘‘He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.” 

The widow put her hand into her pocket. 
Lord is welcome to it,” she thought. 
to give it to Him, let alone lending.” 

‘And look,” proceeded the reader, ** What he 
layeth out it shall be paid him again.” 

** In heaven,” thought the old woman, and put it 
in the plate. ‘‘I ought to have been ashamed to 
grudge it, I that have money in the savings bank, 
and that have nobody to save for now my poor 
Pamela’s gone. Ah, dear child, the Lord forgive her, 
and bless her, if she’s living yet, for I shall never see 
her more.” 

The widow had lived nearly twelve years in the 
little cottage in the dingle, and when first she had 
come to it she was bowed down with sickness and 
sorrow.” 

None of the farmers’ wives knew much of her, 
and the labourers’ wives did not presume to be familiar, 
for Widow Maclean “ held herself rather high,”—that 
is, she hated dirt, disorder, and all manner of impro- 
vidence ; she always kept herself neat and her cottage 
tidy, moreover she could live without going out to 
work, and though she added to her small means by 
knitting stoekings for sale, she had an annuity which 
her husband had left her, and which was more than 
half enough to support her. Out of this and her 
earnings (being of a saving turn, and anxious to make 
things go as far as possible) she had laid up no less a 
sum than eleven pounds in a neighbouring savings 
bank, This was well known in the neighbourhood, 
for Mr. Dixon’s housekeeper was often entrusted by 
the widow to convey her book and a few extra 
shillings to be added to her credit, when she went 
shopping for her master tothe market town ; and she, 
being pleased with the commission, took care that her 
friends should know of it, and boasted of the widow’s 
money with almost as much complaisance as if it had 
been her own. 

Now it chanced that the day following this long 
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morning slumber, Mrs. Anderson, the. housekeeper, 
stepped in about tea-time to say that she was going to 
the town the next morning, ‘*Andif I can do any- 
thing for you, ma’am,” she proceeded, “it will be 
with the greatest pleasure ; for Mr. Dixon is gone out, 


and has left orders that the lad shall drive me over in | 


the gig. I am going to see about a new drugget that 
is wanted for his study, so I shall have plenty of time 
on my hands, if I suit myself at Higgins’s, and I sup- 


pose it’s no use going elsewhere, for he always has the | 


best patterns.” 

*¢ Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said Mrs. Maclean ; 
“but I never like to trouble the gentleman at the 
savings bank with less than five shillings at a time ; 
and I have not as much as that to spare just now. 
And so Mr. Dixon wants a new drugget? Dear, 
dear,” she continued, ‘it seems but a few days since 
I went over the house with you when he came to us, 
and everything was fresh and new.” 

*¢ True enough, ma’am,” replied the housekeeper ; 
‘but druggets are awful wear. It’s the cheap things 
that empties one’s pockets in the end. ‘Then, I 
think that gentlemen wear thicker boots than they 
used to do. In my young days Mr. Dixon’s father 
never wore nails in his shoes—never thought of such 
a thing, unless he was going out shooting, and then 
he knew what was expected of him, and kept out of 
the drawing-room till he had changed them. Carpets 
were thicker then, and boots were thinner. Put these 
two things together, and you’ll not be surprised at the 
bad wearing of our study drugget. 
hob-nails that are marched about over all the carpets 
are enough to beat them down into felt, though the 
pile might have been an inch thick.” ; 

Mrs. Anderson appeared hurt, as if it had been 
hinted that the wearing out of Mr. Dixon’s carpets 
lay at her door. The widow, therefore, observed that 
it was lucky he had somebody to look after his furni- 
ture, and that, being a rich man’s son, he coul 1 afford 
whatever he wanted. She also pressed her visitor to 
take tea, and proceeded to make it. 

*¢Yes, ma’am,” replied the housekeeper, **a rich 
man, ’tis true ; but, Mrs. Maclean, I may say, a saving, 
careful gentleman, with a wife who never let so much 
as a candle end be wasted in the house if she knew 
it. ” 

*¢Tt’s not young Mr. Dixon’s bringing up, then,” 
observed the widow, ‘‘ that makes him extravagant.” 

**Tt’s not exactly that he’s extravagant,” said the 


housekeeper ; ‘‘ but young people don’t think enough | 


sometimes about the future. I’m not the woman to 
take liberties ; but I first came into the family as his 
nurse, and in one place or another I’ve been with 
them ever since. I don’t say but that sometimes, 
when he’s ordering out bottles of his best port wine 
for such of the bedridden old pauper men as would be 
better in the workhouse by half, or when he’s sending 
out dinner after dinner (soup and jelly, and slices off 
the best end of a loin of veal yesterday, and almost 
half a fowl the day before) to snuffy old crones that 
are no better than they should be,—I don’t say but 
that now and then I observe, ‘Sir, you'll not be able 
to afford all this when you’re married, and havea 
family of your own to think about.’ ‘ That’s a good 


In short, the | 


reason,’ said he, the last time I named it; ‘ that’s a 

good reason why [ should do it now. Beside,’ said 
| he, ‘Nurse (for he sometimes forgets, and calls me 
Nurse still), I don’t intend to marry! I’m very com. 
fortable as Tam. I don’t want a lady here.’ ” 

*¢ Ah,” said the widow, shaking her head, “ they’re 
so confident, young men are ; but his time will come, 
Mrs, Anderson, his time will come.” 

Mrs. Anderson passed her cup for more tea, 

*¢That’s just my opinion,” she observed; ‘‘and 
| therefore I have done my best, ma’am, to keep things 
handsome about him, that I may not be blamed, nor 
the family put to expense, when he brings a wife home, 
In short, its more than a year ago now that I[ wrote to 
Mrs. Dixon about the drawing-room carpet, and she sent 
me their second-best linen floor-cloth, I made one up 
out of the best paris of it, and boiled it in hay-tea, to 
make it a good brown-holland colour. Very neat it 
looked, and I got it laid down when he was out of the 
way. I hoped that, being used to the ways of his 
mother, it might come natural to him to see it. Instead 
of that, ‘ What's this ?’ said he, coming in ; ‘T hate to 
see rooms with pinafores on,’ ‘ It’s to save the carpet, 
sir,’ said I; ‘it won’t last much longer at this rate,’ 
*Won’t it?’ said he, considering, ‘ No, sir,’ said I, 
very firmly, ‘it won’t.? ‘Then,’ says he, ‘take the 
pinafore off ; let it last as long as it will, and after that 
Pll walk on the boards.’ ” 

‘*T call that rather aggravating,” said the widow. 

‘*He does not mean it,” replied the housekeeper ; 
‘but I may say that it all comes from not caring 
enough about outsides, and the way of putting things, 
If I had a handsome shawl, and carried it with me to 
church tied up in an old duster, instead of on my 
shoulders, who would believe I had it? We ought to 
put the best on the outside, that is the way to be true 
| to ourselves. And yet, dear me, Mrs. Maclean, there 
is nothing like living with a real good, religious, and, 
as one may say, innocent young man, to make an old 
woman feel wicked,” 

‘* We’re all sinners, Mrs, Anderson,” observed the 
widow, as if she would convey to her friend her own 
conviction, that beyond her being a partaker in this 
universal fault of our nature, there was no call for her 
to appropriate special wickedness to herself. 

*¢ And that’s Bible truth, ma’am,” said the house- 
keeper ; ** but a straight stick may shame a crooked 
one, that never knew how crooked it was till the other 
was laid beside it. I have wished to be a manager, 
Mrs. Maclean, to—as one may say—to go to-heaven, 
doing a little business for myself by the way. That’s 
what puts me out now.” 

*‘Indeed, ma’am,” said the widow, doubtfully ; 
for though she felt it to be a complimeut to herself 
that her friend should thus make confession to her of 
her faults, she did not see the whole drift of these 
remarks, 7 
“T am as I was made,” proceeded the housekeeper, 
|*€and I am not to quarrel with the Almighty, and 
| wa , ‘Why hast Thou made me thus?’ I’ve got a 
| managing head, and why am I not to manage? Why, 
| because Mr. Dixon won’t let me. I’ve no encourage- 

ment to labour: he wastes all. Fruit was very 
plentiful last year, as you know. I made a quantity 
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of jam, and my jams are never a discredit tome. Now, 
I thought, there’ll be plenty of preserves in the 
house for puddings, and to appear at breakfast, and 
what not, when his college friends come to stay with 
him. If you'll believe me, ma’am, not half a dozen 


pots out of the sixty have I had the pride of seeing | 


on his table. The measles broke out among those 
families by the gravel pits, and then there were fevers 
down by the mere; and between the two my jams 
were all taken from me, pots and all—they might 
have given me back the pots.. I don’t deny that 
black currant drink is a comfort to the sick ; but that 
they want the best of preserves, male with loaf sugar, 


to take their powders in, I never will believe ; treacle | 
would do just as well, and many of them never heard | 


of preserve, therefore they would not have thought 


they wanted it, unless he had put it into their heads | 


that such things were good for them. 
By this time the widow had begun to think that 
her friend was hardly treated, and she remarked 


that Mr. Dixon did not seem to know his own | 


interest, 

** Ma’am,” remarked the housekeeper, significantly, 
“ fruit is not so plentiful this. year, and if I make but 
little jam it wiil be partly because I have so few pots 
to put itin. I am not complaining—far be it from 


me—but I ask this, does not the Scripture declare that | 


we are to be wise as serpents! It does. It says in 
another place, ‘ He that hath two coats let him impart 
to him that hath none.’ Well, if I took that text 


**And very right too, and very prudent. Prudence 
is a virtue, isn’t it?” 

‘* Yes,” said the widow doubtfually, “and yet if I 
really felt that is was giving to the Lord, I should 
wish to give of the best.” 

“Ah, but that is only a figure, ma’am ; we are not 
to take the Scriptures too literally. I’ve often heard 
so in sermons, and yet,” proceeded the housekeeper, 
‘‘and yet, as I said before, to live with a man like Mr. 
Dixon, often makes me feel that I’m a wicked old 
woman. Not but what there is a natural carelessness 
about him, too, which makes it easier for him than for 

| many others to give away his things. Now, that 
which I told you about the carpet had nothing to do 
with his religion, but it has to do with his not caring 
| how things look, which is such a trouble tome, When 
he has a shabby dinner, and folks come in and see 
him at it, he feels nothing, and I feel a great deal.” 
‘*Well, Mrs. Anderson,” said her hostess, ‘* you 
should consider that whatever folks may think about 
his furniture and his dinners, anyone may see with 
| halfa eye that he is a perfect gentleman, and they 
may perhaps think that it’s his way to go on as he 
does ; just a singularity, you know, and not a notion 
that it’s his duty. They may think he does it to 
save money.” 
‘¢ They may,” replied the housekeeper, much com- 
| forted by this speech. ‘* Well, well, I hope they do ! 
For I’ve noticed that people don’t think the worse of 
| those that are a little singular, if they see that they 


| 


Literally, which I don’t, I would use the wisdom of | are studying their own advantage in what they do. 


the serpent, as I am told to do, and I would take 
care to give away that.coat which was of least use to 
me. But what Mr. Dixon does is the clean contrary, 
If it was put before him that he must give away one 
of two coats, and if one of the two was threadbare 
and shabby, and the other was handsome and a good 
fit, ten to one that he would put the shabby one on his 
own back; and I should not be in a proper mind to 
receive the sacrament the next time it was given in 


consequence of not being in charity with the man that | 


was wearing out the better one. I never did approve 
of selling old clothes, Mra, Maclean. I consider that 


they are the rights of the poor when we are done | 


with them ; but to wear the shabby and give away 
the good is to turn everything upside down; and 
that, so to speak, is my Mr. Dixon’s fashion.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said the widow humbly, for this allu- 


sion to the sacrament had reminded her of the two-. 


shilling piece ; ‘* perhaps he con-iders that in giving 
to the poor he is lending to the Lord.” 

*“No doubt, no doubt,” said the housekeeper ; 
‘those words are often in his mouth; but, Mrs. 
Maclean, I put it to you as toa sincere woman who 
does as others do, and has no reason to be ashamed of 
it,—don’t you, when you feel that you ought to give 
away something in charity,—don’t you consider what 
you can best spare ?” 

‘To be sure, to be sure,” replied the poor woman, 
‘it is not much that I have to give, but when I give 
it is chiefly what I have done with, what I don’t 
want, or anything that won’t keep, such as a drink of 
milk to a beggar’s child, or windfall apples that I can- 
not sell,” 


| It’s singularity that is not for advantage, but that 


comes from an over religious mind, or an over tender 
conscience, that people dislike. There was old Sir 
Henry Lofton, when he had the misfortune to turn 
teetotaler,—how everybody laughed at him, and said 
he did it to save his wine, and said he need not have 
troubled himself, for it was none of the best. There 
is ten times as much said about him as about Squire 
Hillary of Castle Casey, who is- so mean with his wine. 
The worst I’ve heard of him was, that his son would 
| inherit a fine cellar-full when he came into the pro- 
perty, and that he had the finest taste in old port of 
any one in the county.” 

‘¢ But,” said the widow, ‘Mr. Hillary is a very 
| hard man to the poor. I don’t think, Mrs, Anderson, 
| that the Almighty has much money of his to pay him 
again. He hasn’t lent much to the Lord.” 

“ Well, ma’am, we must not judge him,” replied 
the housekeeper; *‘he has had a very expensive 
family. They do say that his son, who ran away for 
a sailor, has cost him a great deal; and you know a 
man that has an old property to keep up, and several 
sons to put out in the world, cannot spend as an old 
bachelor might.” 

‘¢ You are best off to be with Mr. Dixon, ma’am,” 
said the widow. ‘‘ It will all come back to him one 
| way or another. I’ve heard of a man of whom it was 

said that. he transported his goods into heaven before 

him, and was.sent for there to enjoy them. Perhaps 
Mr. Dixon is one of this sort.” 

‘*No doubt, ma’am,” replied the housekeeper ; 

* but there are many good Christians that are every 

i bit as fit for this world as they are for the next, 
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And I wish he was one of them. I must be going | pain of thinking that he had been ignominiously 

now, and I thank you kindly for a good cup of tea.” | cheated by an ignorant, vicious old woman—taking 
*‘Don’t mention it,” said the widow ; ‘‘I thank | her drunken sobs for the blessed tears of repentance. 

you kindly for your good company. It’s a great | ‘‘ But, sir, might I inquire whether you are in the 

thing for a lone woman to have a friend now and then | habit of giving her money ?” 

to speak to.” “© Yes ; I often give her a shilling or two,” was his 

‘* Ay, indeed. So you have nothing for me to do | answer; ‘and I generally see that she has her share 
at the savings bank ?” | of all the parish charities.” 

*¢ Well, no, I thank you,” said Mrs. Maclean, and; ‘‘I should think, on the whole, sir,” said the 
she felt the colour rise in her face, for she thought _ housekeeper, with such an air of cogitation as if she 
of the two-shilling piece. This money having been | would have had him think that her forthcoming re- 
lent.to the Lord, she could not at present send any to | mark had that moment entered her mind, —‘‘I should 
the savings bank ; but though she was glad it was where | think, on the whole, sir, that if you could get in the 
it was, she hoped Mrs. Anderson would not find out | habit of spending the money for her, say in bread, or 
anything about it, or she might think her less fit for | in tea, or rice, it might be a good thing. For, if she 
this world than even the young vicar. | requires gin as a medicine, the parish doctor is bound 

So, Mrs. Anderson having hurried on her shawl and | to provide it. What is he paid for, indeed, but for 


taken leave of her friend, pursued her way through | 
the dingle alone. Her mind was full of love for the | 
young clergyman whom she had nursed and tended in | 
his childhood, but she gave way to a little feeling of 
wrath also against him, when she reflected how he 
stood, as she thought, in his own light, and neglected 
his own interest. 

She was a little stout body, with a determined 
mouth and a keen shining eye. All the people in the | 
parish feared her—she was so quick at finding out 
imposture. 

If the united desires of most of the poor could have 
prevailed to turn her out from among them, Mrs. 
Anderson would not have held her own in the hamlet 
’ for a day ; as it was, she ruled and reigned in a cer- 
tain sense, because she had Mr. Dixon’s ear. It was | 
she, when Mr. Dixon had visited a poor woman for 
some weeks, and had been much touched by her habit 
of shedding tears when he read to her—it was she | 
who, coming in once with a pudding that he had | 
desired her to make, had looked about her with sig- | 
nificant shrewdness, and finally had put her hand 
under the pillow and drawn out a bottle of gin ; then, | 
while the patient scolded, had remarked to her that | 
tears sometimes came of drinking, and that she had | 
better not deceive herself into thinking them a proof 





| very much impressed, 


attending to her, and to such as’she is ?” 

**T will not give her any more money,” said the 
young clergyman. ‘I should not like her to learn 
any bad habits through me.” 

When Mrs. Anderson heard the words, “‘ Learn any 
bad habits through me,” she cast up her eyes to the 
ceiling behind his back, as one who was taken with a 
mild fit of despair. But she contented herself for the 
present with this little demonstration, for she knew 
that her time would come, and Mr. Dixon did not 
take kindly to a lesson of distrust, unless it was ad- 
ministered with a candid dispassionate air, and with- 
out any apparent desire to make a deep impression. 

He was a very sincere person. Hypocrisy seemed 
to him one of the most unbearable of sins. He could 
recognise it in certain glaring cases ; but he was not 
prepared to find a little spice of it flavouring the dis- 
course of most people who had anything to gain by it. 

** She seems always very glad to see you when you 
call, sir,”’ said the artful housekeeper. 

** Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Dixon ; ‘‘ she is certainly 
Her tears cannot always be 
the result of gin.” 

This last part of the sentence was said rather 
severely. 

‘Certainly not, sir,” answered Mrs. Anderson. 


of piety. She was much too discreet at the time to | “Of course it’s ridiculous to think that you would 
say any more, but while Mr. Dixon sat by discom- | mistake the sort of foolish maudlin way she had this 
fited, she fed the old woman, and setting the gin | morning for her usual manner that I suppose she has 








bottle on a table went her way. 

Afterwards, while Mr. Dixon dined and she waited 
on him, he said to her, ‘* How came you, Anderson, 
to think of feeling under the pillow ?” 

**T smelt gin, sir, as plain as possible,” she 
answered ; ‘‘and I knew Molly was bedridden, so 
where could it be but close to her hand ?” 

* You smelt it 7” 

** Bless you, sir, yes. Those sprigs of mint that lay 
on her bed could not disguise it.” 

** Well,” said the parson, with a sigh, ‘I really 
did think the old soul was a sincere penitent.” 

Charity believeth all things—Mrs. Anderson knew 
that : yet she was a little astonished when he added, 
‘* Perhaps she takes it as a medicine.” 

‘* Perhaps she does,” answered the housekeeper, 
after a pause ; for with the quick instinct of affection 
she was willing to spare her sometime nursling the 


| when she’s crying over her past life.” 


Mr. Dixon coughed rather doubtfully. He had not 
observed any great difference between that day and 
former days, as regarded the tears. The old woman 
had said she was crying about her sins, and he had 
| believed her. 

‘Tt seems a pity she goes on telling fortunes so,” 
observed Mrs. Anderson, with an indifferent air ; 
** but then it’s a temptation no doubt, and dear me, 
we’re all weak when temptation comes.” 

** Does she?” cried Mr. Dixon. 

‘*Dear me, yes, sir, of course she does; but 
should you think that a proof she was not a sincere 
penitent ?” 

*¢ T should indeed ! ” 

‘She told our own housemaid’s fortune this day 
week ; but then the girl went to her and asked her. 
And besides, how else is she to live, sir, for she won’t 
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take the parish pay for fear of having to go into the 
house.” 

“There ; you evil old hypocrite,” she thought, as she 
quietly cleared away the dinner, ‘‘ I don’t think your 
light pudding will be baked in owr oven again for 
some time.” 

She then retired, cheerful at heart ; and presently, 
looking up from her sewing as she sat by the clean 
kitchen window, she saw Mr. Dixon thoughtfully walk- 
ing about in the garden, and frowning as if his 
cogitations were not agreeable. 

“‘Tf I have made him uncomfortable,” she thought, 
‘¢it’s all for his good, and for hers too, for the matter 
of that! Not that I would have interfered just 
now, if new laid eggs were not so difficult to get, and 
our fowls had not left off laying. There is nothing 
that suits him so well as new laid eggs for his break- 
fast, and it aggravates me past bearing (when I’ve 
taken the trouble to walk miles to get them at the 
farm), it does aggravate me past bearing to be told 
to make them into puddings for that drunken old 
hypocrite. Some folks are fond of saying, What a | 
blessing it will be to recognise one another in heaven ; 
for my part, if I ever get there, I wish none of the 
paupers here may recoguise me. What tales they’ll 
have to tell him. It’s not in nature that they can 
like me. But we must take the bad with the good. 
I should not like not to know him in heaven, so I 
must make up my mind to shut my eyes to their 
doings here, or to his knowing of my ways up there.” | 


HH, 


This tale, which concerns a chosen friend of mine, 
has to be so told that if she still lived she would not 
disapprove—that is, the places, the names, and circum- 
stances have some of them been veiled and disguised. 

How I came to know the Widow Maclean so well I 
will not avow, nor how it was that almost to me alone 
she gave so complete a confidence ; but I have now 
come to a point in my narration which must be care- 
fully and distinctly told, though it is the only part 
that many people would hesitate to tell, or would be 
desirous to explain away. 

On the night following that evening during which 
she had entertained the housekeeper at tea, she could 
not make up her mind to go to bed ; she felt as if she 
was waiting for somethjng ; but she was in very good 
spirits and very wakeful, so she lighted a fresh 
candle about ten o’clock, and far into the night she 
sat up knitting. 

Such an unwillingness to go to bed had never hap- 
pened to her before; there was nothing in that, 
perhaps, but by degrees there came into her mind an 
impression that she ought to sit up, and—whatever we 
may think as to its nature or reality—hearing of it 
afterwards, it is at least certain that she was still 
awake, and still burning the candle after two o’clock | 
in the morning. | 

At that time, the very dead time of the night, and 
when the moon had gone down, she heard footsteps, | 
and then she heard a sound as of some one feeling in | 
the dark for the handle of her door. She got up 
without hesitation, flung it open, and there walked, or | 
rather staggered in, a sailor. | 


He seemed dazzled with the light, though it was 
but of one candle, and reeled with difficulty into a 
chair, where he sat down and gazed about him. 

‘** Boy,” said the widow, for he was but a youth, 
‘* what did you come into my garden for ?” 

He answered, naturally enough, ‘* Because I saw 


| the light in your window.” 


‘* What is your business ?” she next inquired ; and 
while still speaking she recognised him.” 

“ve no business,” he replied, spreading out his 
hands forlornly. ‘‘ I’ve no place, and I’ve no home.” 

Upon this, he laid his head against the wall as he 
sat, and burst into tears, crying out and weeping 
most passionately, 

‘* Sir,” said the widow, ‘‘why should you make 
such a-do? What is the matter with you? I know 
who you are. You'll soon be at home ; you are going 
to Castle Casey.” 

**No,” said the youth, shuddering ; ** I’m coming 
from it.” 

** Coming from it?” exclaimed the widow, aghast ; 
‘coming from it? Why, arn’t you the young 
gentleman that ran away for a sailor?” 

“‘T thought he would take me in again,” said the 
youth, sobbing like a child, ‘I thought he would 
forgive me,” 

** Your father, do you mean ?” said the widow, in 
alow voice ; for she was awe-struck at the terrible 
notion that the youth had been disowned. 

In reply, he made a sign of assent, and seemed to 
be relating something, but his whispers were so faint 
and low that she came and leaned over him, when 
she was shocked to hear the words, ‘* He said I was 
dirty.” 

After this he said, ‘*‘ Let me lie down on the floor ;” 
which he did, and fainted. 

The widow was a good deal alarmed, but she soon 
found her vinegar bottle, and wetting his forehead 
and the palms of his hands, fanned him with her 
apron till he recovered his consciousness, when he 
stared about him, saying drearily, ‘‘It’s quite true 
what he said. I’ve made my own bed, and I must 
lie on it.” 

** Did the old Squire say that?” thought Widow 
Maclean, ‘‘ Ah, my poor Pamela! my dearest dear ! 
I wish I might have such a chance of taking you 
home again.” 

She then lighted a fire, and bestirred herself to get 
something hot to eat and drink for her poor guest ; 


| but it was not till everything was ready, and a chair 


set by the decently spread table, that the youth would 
lift his head from the floor. When, however, he did 


| so, he opened his hungry eyes, and sat down thank- 


fully to eat what she had provided. He was so eager 
over the meal that she could not help feeling surprised, 
for there was that in his whole manner which seemed 
to tell of extreme need. 

** You're hungry, sir,” she.observed, and then went 
to her cupboard and brought out some cheese to add 
to the meal. 

** How should I be otherwise ?” he replied, bitterly. 
**T had only threepence in my pocket, and it’s two 
hundred miles,” 

The widow would like to have asked a few questions 
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—when had the poor youth landed, and how came he 
to be so destitute. ‘* One thing seems certain,” she 
thought, *‘ that wicked old mam gave him not even a 
crust.” 

‘© Well, sir,” she said, cheerfully, ‘* you’re kindly 
welcome, I am sure, to what you see before you.” 

‘‘Thank you very much,” he answered, and then 
the hysterical feeling coming again, he sobbed, and ex- 
claimed, *‘I was always working, and toiling, and 
starving myself to get home. I thought if I could 
only get home I should be all right ; but E wasn’t—I 
wasn’t.” 

‘‘Don’t fret yourself, just now,” said the poor widow, 
‘“‘we must see what can be done in the morning— 
perhaps it was a mistake,” 

‘¢ It’s not a mistake,” he replied, passionately ; “ I 
tell you he said I was a disgrace, and so I am ; but 
since I got out of that prison I have tried to do well, 
indeed I have, and I worked my way home before the 
mast.” 

‘<Sir, I have heard nothing against you, excepting 
- that you ran away from home, and I don’t want to 
hear anything ; you’re young, you have most of your 
time before you, and if you repent and do well, you 


will be forgiven, and folks about you will forget; but,” | 


said the widow, ‘‘when I talked of a mistake, I meant 
that I thought your father had made one in thinking 
he was best without you when you had asked to be 
forgiven ; depend on it that by this time he wishes he 
had not sent you away.” 

*¢T can’t go to him again,” said the young man. 

*¢ But I can, sir ; I shalbset off as soon as it’s broad 
day, and I'll warrant he will be glad to find that he 
can have you home after all. 
tender feelings. Your father was in a passion at first, 
no doubt.” 

‘*Tf he means to insulé me again as he did this 
evening——” began the youth 

‘* Sir, sir,” said the widow, ‘‘do you mean to say 
that you could not forgive his anger, if he could for- 
give what you did to provoke him.” 

The youth hung his head. ‘‘ You may try him if 
you will, and say that I hope he will take mein. I 
did ask his pardon.” 

‘Of course I shall try him, and don’t you be 
afraid. Its now nearly four o’clock. Iamstrong and 
hearty enough for my age. I shall be over at Castle 
Casey by nine, for I shall set off as soon as I have had 
something to eat.” 

‘*You are a good friend to me,” said the young 
sailor, ‘and I think your are right. He cannot well 
help forgiving me if you go to him, and he is asked 
the second time ; but when I asked him what I was to 
do, he said I could work my way to Australia, and 
take to sheep farming,—anything, he said, so that he 
never saw me again.” 

** Well, we must not think of that, sir,” inter- 
rupted the widow. ‘‘ What we have to think of, you 
and me, is that he spoke hastily.” 

“I said I was so destitute,” continued the youth, 


Parents have very | 


The first early sunbeams were beginning to shine 
into the casement as the youth spoke, and the 
widow sat down to eat, saying to him: ‘‘ Keep up 
your spirits, sir, and believe nothing but good, unless 
I come and tell it you myself, which I shall not do, 
please God. I know what the feelings of parents 
are.” 

‘¢Ten pounds,” continued the poor fellow, in a 
desponding tone, *‘even ten pounds if you could get 
it for me would be enough to enable me to earn my 
living. It would get me a good outfit, and I could 
work my way before the mast as he said.” 

The widow paused in her meal when she heard him 
say this, ‘‘ Perhaps he knows his father better than I 
do,” she thought. ‘‘ What if he should deny to have any 
compassion after all,—but I must not think of it, it’s 
| enough to take away my strength, and I shall want 

all I’ve got left after being up all night, and the fright 
| of seeing him faint before my eyes with misery and 
| hunger. I'll think, instead, of my poor Pamela, and 
| that will make me sure that this hard-hearted squire 
| will feel as if he had a knife in the only soft part of 
| his heart by the time I reach him. He'll be glad 
enough, I'll warrant, to forgive.” 

** You'll try to get me the ten pounds, anyhow,” 
said the young man, with wistful earncstness. 

*¢La bless you, my dear,” answered the widow, 
impatiently, ‘* for you talk so like a child that I must 
answer according. Of course I'll get you the ten 
pounds, if I get you nothing better. I Promise you 
THAT.” 

She then finished her meal, dressed for her walk, and 
directed the young sailor to go to bed and rest till her 

return, which she thought might be about one o’clock 
| in the day. ‘If I am not in by that time,” she said, 

*‘you can get up, sir, and eat what you find in the 
| cupboard.” So saying, she shut the door behind her, 
|and stepped out into the sunshine of the early 
| morning. 
| It’s avery strange thing,’ she thought, as she 
| walked, that L should have felt that sort of wish to 
| sit up, and there cannot be a bit of doubt in the 
| world that it was in order that I might go and ask the 
| old Squire to forgive Master Roger. I feel as sure as 
| possible that he will relent. And I wonder where he 
| would have been by this time, poor fellow, if he had 
| not seen by the candle. that somebody was up. 
| Soshe walked on brave and excited, and got over half 
| the distance before she sat. down to rest. Then, after 
| a short pause, she proceeded again, cheerful, full of 
| hope, and conning over to herself the speech she 
| intended to make to the father. 
| She rang at the bell of the back entrance, and was 
| admitted, What occurred in the house, however, she 
| never told: she did not even make it known whether 
| she ever obtained an audience with the old Squire. 
| All I know is, that about one o’clock she found herself 

again on the outside of that door—hungry, weary, and 
| utterly dispirited. 
Failure, complete and final, she had never anticipated ; 














‘*that I could not do even that unless he would help | she had been prepared for anger, for argumeut, for 
me with a few pounds, I have no clothes whatever | delay ; she had even made up her mind that the poor 
but these that you see me in, and they are almost in | youth might have to endure a period of probation 
rags.” | before he was received and forgiven ; but to have to 
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go back to him and confirm his own belief—to tell him 
that he had been right and she had been wrong—was 
as surprising to her as it was terrible. And why was 
it so surprising? Why, because she had persuaded 
herself that she was sure to succeed, in consequence 
of the impression which kept her waking, and kept 
the candle alight that had drawn him to her door. 

She had a tender conscience ; and now, as she plodded 
on in the noonday heat, a fear that she had been 
presumptuous, and had mistaken her own wish and 
will for the leading of Providence, took possession of 
her heart. She sat down in the shade of a tree, spent 
with fatigue, and shed a few tears, and trembled a 
little, wondering whether the young outcast was ex- 
pecting her by that time, and considering how she 
should break these evil tidings to him, and what she 
should do, 

As she rested she became calm, and considered within 
herself, ‘* Why do I make this a-do.” I’ve had a 
blessing bestowed on me. I’ve been let to take in 
this poor boy, and do him good ; perhaps I’ve kept 
him from harm, or from going back into those bad 
ways that I think he must have walked in. Is not 
that enough forme? Why am I so shocked and dis- 
appointed, because God had not bestowed this other 
blessing that I wanted for him. 

He never promised that Mr. Roger should be taken 
home at my request. Perhaps to go back into that 
wicked house would not be really a blessing for him; 
but how strange that his own flesh and blood can turn 
from him, when my heart bleeds so for him for 
my poor Pamela’s sake.” 

After resting about half an hour, and during that 
time deciding what to do, she got up and walked to 
the railway station, which was a quarter of a mile 
from that place, and which would put her down in 
the town about three miles beyond her cottage. In 
this town was the savings bank. She always carried 
her book about with her, and she meant to go to 
the bank and draw out her money. 

Her heart beat with agitation as she walked to the 
little station. ‘*The way to look at this is, that ’m 
going to lend it to the Lord,” she said ; and as she 
walked, she repeated over and over again, ‘‘ to lend 
it to the Lord.” 

Her spirits rose as she reached the station, and 
during the short journey she felt excited, but happy ; 
her only fear was lest Mrs. Anderson might be in the 
town and meet with her. She felt a cowardly dread 
lest Mrs. Anderson should find out somehow what 
she was going to do with the money; and though 
she reflected within herself that it was her own, and 
she had a right to do as she pleased with it, yet the 
light in which such an act would appear to her 
friend—the imprudence, as most people would con- 
sider it, of giving away all she possessed, stared her 
in the face. She longed, she desired, above all 
things, to do it ; but “*Oh!” she thought, ‘that it 
was but done, and that no one but the Lord might 
know of it.” 

With stealthy steps and anxious looking about her, 
she went through the streets of the town. It was 


market-day. She met one or two acquaintances, and 
among others a farmer’s wife, who offered her a seat 








—— 


home in her cart. This she gladly accepted, for she 
was to the last degree tired, and so hungry, that she 
stepped into a baker’s shop which was opposite to the 
savings bank, and spent one of the few pence she had 
left in buying a penny roll, Then she walked a few 
minutes, eating the bread, and watching up and down 
the street, till she could slip into the bank unperceived. 
She accomplished this feat. She came out with ten 
pounds in her pocket, and sought her friend the 
farmer’s wife, who was just ready to start homewards. 
The slow drive home under the shade of wayside trees 
was very pleasant. She felt as light-hearted as if 
some great good had happened to her. ‘I’ve got 
something in my pocket that I’m going to lend to 
the Lord,” she thought. ‘‘I hope He'll accept of it. 
I hope 1 shall not find when I get home that it is not 
wanted.” 


IIL 


When Mrs. Maclean entered her door she found 
that something more was wanted of her besides the 
ten pounds that she had so generously brought for the 
poor young sailor. The fire was out, the curtain was 
drawn as she had left it in the dawn of the morning, 
and he was lying on the bed she had prepared for him 
in her little inner room, with dry lips, glazed eyes, and 
a burning face. 

She tried to rouse him to attention by talking of 
what a long walk she had had, and then she hinted at 
disappointment, and want of success; but he took 
scarcely any notice of her, and as soon as she had 
eaten a little food, she was obliged to step out again 
to her nearest neighbour for help. ‘* He isa poor des- 
titute young man, if ever there was one, and friend- 
less, excepting that I am willing to stand by him. 
So I shall not teil my neighbour whose son he is, It 
would make a great deal of talk, and might get me 
into trouble.” Such thoughts as these passed through 
her mind as she walked, aud when the neighbour had 
undertaken to let her lad apply to the parish doctor 
on behalf of the poor wayfarer, and also to sit up with 
him that night for the sake of a good supper, the 
widow came home again with no thought of doing 
otherwise than nursing him through the illness that 
was coming on, however severe it might be. 

It was not very long nor very severe, yet by the 
time he was able to sit up again, and had sufficiently 
recovered his strength to talk over his affairs with her, 
she had drawn out all that had remained to her in the 
savings bank, for the ten pounds reserved for his 
outfit and expenses she was determined not to 
touch. 

When a man who is utterly destitute meets with a 
friend, it is hard for him to reject the help that 
stands between him and ruin. This young sailor, 
with all his faults, was not ungrateful, and he sorely 
felt, also, that the poor widow, in taking him, and 
nursing him, and proposing to him that he should 
take her earnings, was laying him under an obligation 
such as he never might be able to repay. She was 
old, and even if he lived to reach his destination, 
could he hope that she would live till he had scraped 
together ten pounds ? 

The affair, however, ended as might have been 
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expected. The money was accepted, and one dark | prudent, saving woman,” observed the housekeeper 
rainy morning the young man, decently clad, and fed, | warmly. 
and recovered from his illness, took leave of his bene- ‘¢ Very,” he replied, ‘‘ Iam sure of it ; I sometimes 
factress with deep gratitude and many promises that | think, from what I have noticed, that she is one of 
he would try to do well. those who are prudent enough to lay up treasure in 
After he was gone the widow cleaned her little | heaven.” 
house, gathered her apples and sold them, and took ‘* But, sir, you would not commend a person surely 
her knitted stockings home to the farmer’s wife who | for spending money in charity, and then coming upon 
had bespoken them. She had a sort of fear in her | charity herself.” 
mind which she did not wish to turn into a certainty, “I don’t see that it is such a very dreadful thing to 
and as she did the work of her house and garden, she | come upon charity,” said the young clergyman care- 
kept saying to herself—‘‘ There, I can see well enough , lessly. ‘‘ People risk it for all sorts of things, why 
to do this thing and that, and the other ; what ails , not then in order that they may be charitable them- 
me that I should fancy I can’t see to work?” At last | selves ; many people seem rather to like it! No, I do 
when all was done, she dressed hastily one sunny | not see that it is to be so much dreaded.” 


afternoon and took up her little red work-box, iutend-| ‘‘ Not when a woman has kept herself so respect- 
ing to darn her stockings. able, sir, as Mrs. Maclean has done, and her husband, a 


‘*Somehow I can’t help thinking that there’s a | gentleman’s butler, left her thirteen pounds a year ?” 
mistiness,” she thought, while looking for her needles ; *- Not even then,” 
“a sort of fog before my eyes; but if I can thread my ** Well, sir, you would if you was her, and you 
needle I shall know that it’s all right.” would if you was me.” 

She had put on her spectacles. They did not seem Mr. Dixon perhaps found this reply unanswerable, 
to make matters much better. ‘* Why, there are no | for he said nothing, 
needles in the book,” she exclaimed aloud. ‘‘I could ** People that take charity, sir, can never get it by 
have declared that I had plenty. No needles! But | itself. They always have to take something else with it. 
I know I had some, for Mr. Roger asked me for a| They are like the young man that borrowed a hundred 
few, and I got out my old ‘housewife’ for him and | pounds of a Jew, and the Jew made him take thirty 
he took four.” As she spoke she moved her hand | of it out in a four-post bed, and a second-hani light- 
over the flannel in the needle-book, and the points of | cart, and a mangle. Sometimes, what they have with 
needles pricked her ; there were several needles there, the charity is scolding, and sometimes good advice, 
but she could not see them. | but they never get it neat. I’ve known a woman 

‘*Tt’s rather sudden,” she said, gravely to herself. have to take such a quantity of good advice with 
‘*A fortnight ago, when Mr. Roger first came, I’d | sixpence that she said: ‘Oh, if it was but greens and 
only just begun to remark that my eyesight was bad,” | potatoes, I could open shop again with it.’ I’ve seen 
and she began siowly to roll up her needle-case and | advice given to that extent with two pennyworth of 
put her little matters away in the box. | oatmeal, that the water cooled in the washtub before 

A few days after this, while Mrs. Anderson was | the woman had done listening to it ; but she was a reli- 
waiting at table, she said to Mr. Dixon, ‘Did you | gious woman, and she had that control over herself 
know, sir, that Mrs. Maclean was in trouble about | that she used no bad language even when the visitor 
her eyes. She got a lift last market-day into the town, | was gone.” 
and spoke to Dr. W., and he says she is likely to be Mr. Dixon, on hearing this speech, laughed, and 
dark altogether, and he can do nothing for her at | replied, pointedly, that he had never met with any- 


present.” | thing yet that, being worth the having, could be had 
‘* That looks as if she was threatened with cataract,” | for nothing ; and Mrs, Anderson was so keen and 
observed the young clergyman. ' quick of apprehension that she instantly perceived 


**T don’t know, sir ; but though it’s a misfortune | some reference to herself. ‘‘ Ay, indeed he is right,” 
she is not like many, she has saved money; and | she thought afterwards, when she bad time to reflect 
the young man who lodged with her lately and was il] on the matter. ‘‘ Look at myself, now. I give him 
paid her well no doubt, for her trouble ; he must be | all my time, I scheme for his housekeeping, and look 
well off, for several people met him as he was going | after his interest ; but I give him a world of clack be- 
away, and they said he was in excellent good clothes, | sides, and I make him put up with an amount of clean- 
and looked almost like a gentleman.” ing that is anything but pleasant to him. No! he 

‘* She spoke to me of him when he was ill, as if he | doesn’t get me for nothing, let alone my wages.” 
was a poor destitute young fellow,” observed Mr. | Sometimes a long period passes over us and we can 
Dixon. ‘‘I fancied that she had taken him in for scarcely recall it afterwards ; no events have marked 
charity.” | it, and no changes have divided it off into portions. 

“Charity !” exclaimed the housekeeper, ‘a lone| But no such period was in store for Mrs. Maclean. 
widow and a poor woman, one that works for her | On the contrary, she passed (during the ten months 
bread in great measure, how could she afford such a | following the departure of young Hillary), through 
thing, sir?” | several changes, both of mind and estate ; yet there 

“She did not say that she got nothing for her | were times when she felt both peaceful and happy, 
trouble,” answered the clergyman, ‘but I certainly | though, at the end of those months, she could not 
acquired the notion somehow.” distinguish night from day, and was the inmate of a 
‘*T assure you, sir, that Mrs. Maclean is a very | hospital. 
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There may have been moments during those dark 
months when she half regretted having ‘lent ” that 
money, which would have made her comfortable, and 
enabled her to have a doctor at home to perform the 
operation on her eyes, instead of taking a long journey, 
that she might get aid at this hospital, but if there 
were, they must have been few. Charity is truly its 
own reward, and Faith is quite as much a joy asa 
duty. She felt as if the constant hope that she had 
saved her young sailor from ruin was in itself a 
precious return for what she had done. The last 
action which she had done, and the last face she had 
seen clearly jad been his, and she said afterwards that 
her thoughts dwelt on those days continually. Day- 
light and candle-light had become remote and ex- 
quisite things ; she remembered them best as she last 
saw them. She thought how the candles burnt on 
that eventful night; how she drew back her thin 
curtain and saw the new day; how she used to | 
sit by young Roger, knitting when he was ill; and | 
how he used to watch the falling of her ripe apples | 
when he got better, and persuade her to go out | 
and pick them up for him from among the yellow 
leaves. 

To those who looked on she seemed much to be 
pitied, for, as she could do very little for herself, she 
was obliged to have a girl to come in, and cook her 
simple meals, and clean her cottage. In order to meet 
this expense, she parted, first with all her furniture 
excepting her bed and two chairs, and then with nearly | 
all her clothing. She could not see the change this | 
produced in her once well-plenished house, that was 
one comfort, and she found a true friend in Mr. 
Dixon, that was another, for he came regularly to see 


her three times a week, and many a pleasant discourse | 


she had withhim. But Widow Maclean was now not 
so much respected as she had been. It was discovered 
that she had no money. This was all drawn out, and 
jt did not appear how she had spent it, 
silent on that point, which looked bad. Her best 
things were all either sold or in the pawn-shop. Mrs. 
Anderson herself, who had been one of her most con- 
stant friends and champions, did not now know what 
to think of her. 
shawl of her, and made a better bargain for herself on 
the occasion than she would have thought of doing if 
she had not felt that she must have been deceived 
somehow as to the former circumstances of her friend. 
She also administered charity to her from Mr. Dixon, 
and likewise from herself. It is noticeable that she 
bestowed largely with it the advice and the insinua- 
tions which she had spoken of as being so unpleasant. 
She even exceeded her own description, for she 


bestowed much with Mr. Dixon’s charity also. This | 
she could hardly have regarded as her duty. We | 


must, therefore, consider that she looked on it as a 
pleasure. 


As for Mrs. Maclean, she took all meekly ; and | 
strange to say, however worn and pinched her poor | 
face looked, the easiest way to call a look of content- | 


ment and peace into it was to’ make some allusion to 
her savings, 


So from comfort she came down to poverty, and | 


then to charity, and then she came down to the asking 
III. —9. 


She was | 


She bought the widow's Sunday | 


for it, and finally a subscription had to be made to 
pay for her journey to the hospital. . 

At first, when she reached this dreaded place, 
having had to part with Mr. Dixon, who had en- 
couraged her, read with her, and prayed with her, she 
was very low and apprehensive ; but as the day ap- 
proached which was to decide whether she would ever 
see daylight again, she became calm, - was able to 
put her trust in God. 

The surgeons had done their best, but for several 
days no light was to be admitted to the eyes; the 
case was still doubtful, and they let her have so little 
food, and kept her so cold, that she was very faint 
and feeble. 

There was often a lady in the ward, a visitor, who 

spoke very kindly to her, and to the other patients. 
| She liked to hear her voice, and learned to recognise 
| her step. 





Sometimes a gentleman came with her, 
whom she did not like so well, but she could hardly 
tell why. He was extremely kind to the patients, 

| reading to them, and comforting them. He often sat 
by the widow, and repeated to her any little piece of 
| news concerning her fellow-sufferers that he thought 
| might encourage her. By degrees, therefore, she lost 
| the first feeling of dislike that she had felt towards 
| him, and was sorry one day to hear him remark that 
his fortnight for visiting the hospital was over, and 
that he should not come , again for some time. 

While he still sat by her bed that day, and she felt 
very weak and low, some one came in, who said in a 
clear voice, ‘** Isthere anyone in this room of the name 
| of Maclean ?” 

** Yes,” she answered faintly, ‘* that is my name.” 

*¢ Why, your name is written on your card M. Lane, 
widow,” said the nurse, examining the card at the 
head of the bed ; *‘ why have you let yourself be called 
Mrs. Lane ?” 

‘¢ What did it signify?” she answered. ‘I noticed 
that they called me so, but I did not know why.” 

Then followed a discussion between the gentleman 
| who had spoken and the nurse. They said hers was a 
| Scotch name, and she wondered why they troubled 
themselves about it ; they looked again at her card, 
and said that perhaps the subscriber who had recom- 
mended her had written it M‘Lane, ‘‘ for that,” said 
one, ‘‘is how she pronounces it, and it is very com- 
monly spelt so in Scotland.” 

“TI pronounce it as my husband did, of course,” 
said the widow, a little fretfully. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Lane—Mrs. Maclean, I mean—a foreign 
letter has been sent on here from some village ; if it 
is for you, you will know the name of the post town.” 

The widow mentioned it, 

‘¢ You have come a long way for advice,” said the 
gentleman, “ yes, the letter is certainly yours ; so you 
lived seventy miles off. Well, I hope it will prove 
that you have not come for nothing,” saying this he 
took up one of her thin hands and put the letter into 
it. ‘Perhaps you have a son at sea,” he observed, 
“this is a ship letter.” 

‘¢ No, sir, I have not,” said the widow; ‘‘ but true 
| it is that there is a lad at sea who is very dear to me.” 
She took the letter in her hand and felt it all over 
She had heard that other gentle- 





| 


| with eager interest. 
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man, the visiting gentleman, who still sat by her bed, 
reading letters in a low voice for the patients, and her 
desire to know what was in this one overcame her 
wish to keep its contents to herself, so she asked him 
to read it. 

The nurse withdrew ; he took the letter from her 
hand: she noticed that his trembled and was very cold, 
and when he began to read his voice was so husky 
that for the moment she thought more of that than of 
the reading. But she soon gathered that a misfortune 
had occurred, for the letter was from a shipmate of 
poor Roger Hillary, and was to tell her that he was 
dead. She was too much agitated to notice how the 
brief story was told, but the manner in which the 
letter was read it was impossible not to notice, for the 
reader had the greatest difficulty possible in getting 
through with his task. , 

Yes, the young man was dead, there was no doubt 
of that, but his shipmate in a rough way gave an 
excellent account of him, and said that his only 
sorrow was that he was not to live to repay her, for 
she had been the saving of him and he owed her 
everything; some simple expressions concerning 
his faith and hope then followed, and finally the exact 
latitude and longitude of the spot in which his body 
had been committed to the deep. 

A long, dead silence followed, then the nurse came 
near and said, ‘If you’re in trouble, ma’am, give it 
words ; I have had losses myself, and can feel for 
you.” 

**T want my letter,” said the poor woman, and 
the cold trembling hand put it into hers—it was so 
very cold and it trembled so much, that even in the 
moment of her sorrow her observation was attracted. 
The gentleman got up silently and went away, and 
when she became calmer she asked the nurse his 
name. 

The nurse’s sympathy had become slight now she 
knew that this young sailor was no relation to her 
patient, only an acquaintance whom she had nursed 
when he was ill. ‘* Well, to Ve sure,” she answered ; 
** you seem to take as little notice what other people 
are called, as of what you’re called yourself. Why, 
that’s Mr. Smith, to be sure,—our Mr. Smith ; 
he’s a life governor; he gave fifty pounds this 
spring to the hospital. It’s seldom, indeed, that 
he goes away without paying some sort of a compli- 
ment to the nurses on the place being so clean and 
the patients being well nursed, but to-day he looked 
ill, and he is ill, ’m sure, or something has put 
him out.” 

**T wish I could see him,” thought the widow ; 
**he showed as much feeling about Mr. Roger as if 
he’d been his brother.” 

And then she got the nurse to read over again the 
precious letter, and though she was sad, it did seem 
such a blessed thing that she, should have been in- 
strumental in saving the young man from going back 
to evil ways, as she was then told was the case ; 
such a blessed thing that her poor advice should have 
been taken, and her humble prayers answered for 
him, that though this world was then quite dark to 
her, a light seemed to break in her heart. ‘It’s 
true enough,” she thought; ‘I lent to the Lord, and 











in what a blessed way 1 am paid it, and over-paid it 
again.” 

“Mrs. Maclean,” said the nurse, the next day, 
** Mr. Smith has sent to know how you feel yourself, 
and he would have come himself, only he’s ill, and 
he’s sent you these grapes,” 

The nurse spoke with a certain respect of manner, 
and the patient listened with surprise. A suitable 
message was returned, and the next day Mr. Smith 
came himself. 

** How do you feel to-day ?” he inquired. 

The widow expressed herself much better, said the 
doctors gave a very good account of her, 4nd returned 
him many thanks for his kindness, 

“Don’t mention it,” he replied, with some pertur- 
bation. ‘* My wife has sent you some new-laid eggs, 
She would have come herself, but she is ill ; in short, 
she was confined three days ago. We have a large 
family ; this is our eighth, our eighth living, I mean.” 

He said this rather hurriedly, and the widow lis- 
tened with such surprise that she could not keep her 
thoughts to herself. ‘¢ Sir,” she exclaimed, ‘ did you 
know young Mr. Roger Hillary ?” 

He paused for a moment, then he answered, “I 
did not know him.” 

‘¢ Then what does it all mean ?” thought the widow; 
but she did not venture to ask any more questions, 
though she remained perfectly certain that somehow 
or other this Mr. Smith must be connected with the 
Hillary family. ‘I only wish I could see him,” she 
thought. And one day, one happy day, she did see 
him. The operation was declared to be successful ; 
light came again to her eyes, and with one of them 
she could see as well as ever. To describe her rapture 
would be impossible. She quite forgot Mr. Smith ; 
she even forgot for several days to observe that he 
did not come to see her ; and she forgot how much she 
had been surprised at his kinduess, when one day a 
a tall dark man came and stood before her, and the 
nurse said it was Mr. Smith. 

*‘T’m told that you are to leave the hospital to- 
morrow,” he said, “and I’m going—lI’m thinking of 
taking you to-day for a short drive.” 

‘*He doesn’t look more than forty,” thought Mrs. 
Maclean, ‘or I should think he might be a brother 
of poor Mrs. Hillary’s ; he is dark, and not so very 
unlike what she was,” 

She put on her bonnet, and he took her down- 
stairs and got into a fly, and drove away with her. 

It was uot till after they had reached. a pretty 
house some way out of the town, and he had taken 
her into a well-furnished room and shut the door, that 
she found the continued silence intolerable, and broke 
it by saying, 

‘¢ Well, sir, what is it that you have to say to 
me ?” 

“In the first place,” he answered; “I ask your 
pardon.” And, as he spoke, he took off his hat and 
came nearer. 

‘¢ Richard !” exclaimed the widow; “is this you r 

“‘ Some men,” said he, * would think that having 
done all they could to make reparation to the woman 
they had injured, and having brought her to a good 
home where nobody knew, or could know anything 
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against her, and having been true to her these fifteen 
years, there was no occasion to ask forgiveness ; that 
is not my feeling. I humbly ask forgiveness of you.” 

**O, my Pamela!” exclaimed the widow, ‘“‘O my 
dear, dear child!” And in the confusion of the 
moment, she knew not what to think or what to do. 

‘“*My wife,” proceeded the visiting gentleman, 
‘my wife, mind, is very anxious to see you. I did 
not know you till I heard your name, and then I re- 
cognised you directly.” 

The widow trembled, put her hands before her 
eyes, and there flashed into her mind a never-forgotten 
scene of misery that had chastened her for many long 
years. She saw again her beautiful child at her feet, 
and heard the poor father making moan over her. 

**T don’t understand,” she said, pitifully. ‘* Shall 
I see my poor child again? Oh, I cannot under- 
stand.” 

‘*T was a coward,” said the visiting gentleman, 
bitterly ; ‘that is what you have to understand. I 
was afraid of my uncle; he wanted me to marry 
above me, as he was so rich, and she was beneath 
me in some measure, though you had educated her 
well. 

‘*T thought he would never forgive me, but when she 
ran away, poor child, and hid herself from us, I was 
to the full as much to be pitied as she was. I had 
never meant that it should come to that. I got into 
a melancholy way, as you know, and after your poor 
husband’s death and your going away I told my uncle 
all. I said I must find her and marry her, and he was 
in a great rage, and desired me to choose between him 
and her, and I did. I felt that I cared very little, 
with that thorn in my heart, about his money, or the 
shop, or the grocery business, and I went off, 
and he told me I should see him no more. It does 
not matter now to tell you how and where I found 
her. I did find her, thank God, at last; she was in the 
very depths of poverty ; and if any man or woman in 
this world ever repented, it was ourselves. We had 
made a bad beginning, and spoilt our lives for nothing 
at all, but we met over a little coffin, and I took her 
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| miserable wedding for me, and she cried all the time. 





to church before it was laid in the ground. It wasa | 


I had lost my best friend, she had lost all hers, what 
more could have happened if I had married like better 
men. 

‘We struggled on for three years and then went 
to Canada, but I was barely maintaining my family 
when I got a letter to say that my uncle was dead 
and had left me everything. I sold the business and 
came here, far from any one that ever -knew us; we 
have been settled five years, and you are not to think 
that we have made no efforts to find you, for we 
have.” 

‘* Only let me see my child,” said the widow, ‘and 
I thankfully forgive all.” 


‘He that hath pity on the poor lendeth to the 
Lord, and that which he hath given will he pay to him 
again.” Here we have a direct assertion, and a most 
singular challenge to the world. 

I wonder whether we believe that assertion. Let 
us consider. We certainly believe that a loving, 
charitable spirit is pleasing to God, and that upon those 
who cultivate it He bestows a blessing. Is that 
enough ? 

It is not enough if we have a right to believe and 
expect something more. Let us consider further. It 
would not be right to bestow one’s goods as loans to 
the Lord, and expect to have them paid back in kind 
—that is agreed. 

It would not be right to expect in every case to 
know how the loan was returned, and whether it was 
to be returned in this world or in the next. That is 
also agreed, 

But are we agreed as to whether this woman’s case 
was exceptional, or what might naturally have been 
expected under the circumstances? This question is 
less easy to answer ; we have not many recorded in- 
stances of such joyful conscious lending by one who 
all the time was perfectly content to make the loan a 
gift. And we have no experience of our own to go 
by. We cannot say what the GREAT accEPToR of the 
loan would do in such a case, for we never tried. I 
never tried, and you never tried. 





DEVOTIONAL MUSINGS. 


MORNING LIGHT. 


Last night I fell asleep, 
Hushed in a blessed trance of holy peace. 
The storm was beating on my window-pane ; 
But not the wind, nor patter of the rain, 
Could make my comfort cease, 
Or from its child-like rest my spirit keep. 


For, in the evening hour, 
One stronger than the storm had talked with me. 
His voice was low and gentle as the dove ; 
His words were sweeter than a mother’s love ; 
And though I might not see 
His face, I felt its loveliness and power. 





To sleep I almost feared, 
Lest I should wake and find it was a dream ; 
Should find my evening had been spent 
alone, 
That no Divine communion I had known, 
And that it did but seem 
As though a Holy Presence was so near. 


Now, in the solemn calm 
Of early day-break, I am very glad ; 
For I awake and find Him still with me. 
My evening hymn is morning melody ; 

I know that I have had : 
A cup of blessing, which no time can harm. 
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I feel that it was He 
Who walked upon the waters long ago, 
And who their stormy billows holdeth still. 
The words He spake to me He will fulfill ; 
And though the rivers flow, 
They cannot wash my Rock from under me. 


I will arise ere long ; 
My duties call me to their daily round ; 
The voices of my earthly home awake : 
I long to meet them bravely for His sake. 
I would that in the sound 
Of my poor words might echo heavenly song. 


I would my friends should see 
In my glad eyes the beauty of His face: 
Should learn that in His presence there is peace, 


Strength, and contentment, that can never cease : 


And that His guiding grace 
Can lead to patience and humility. 


How sweet, as the day wears, 

Beneath the current of its eddying wave 

To list the secret flowing of the stream 

Of living waters, which have proved no dream : 
To let its many cares 

Float to a quiet haven, strong to save. 


I should be glad to think 
This precious calm might last my life to come ; 
But well my spirit knows it may not be. 
Yet, though the frail bark toss upon the sea, 
Drifting away from home, 
A hand shall hold it firmly, lest it sink, 
And cast its anchor safely through the foam. 


Yes ! and this memory 
Shall be a solace in that stormy hour : 
A witness of the Father, very true ; 
A token of his presence, ever new ; 
A word of power, 
To keep me close to Him where’er I be. 


I hear the robins’ hymn ; 
And, standing at my window, I can see 
The flush of sunlight over all around. 
I do give thanks to God. In every sound, 
In every lovely sight, He speaks to me. 
He still is very near— 
Evening and morning are alike to Him. 


MY SEED. 


Gop gave to me a seed 
Out of his garden, for my plot of earth; 
Something He told me of its priceless worth ; 
That I might tend and feed, 
Yet, when it grew, I counted it a weed. 


I left it for the sky 
To nourish, or the night-frost to destroy ; 
Its sprouting for a moment gave me joy, 
But soon I passed it by— 
The plant that God had given, I let it die. 





I know the beauty now 


That would have grown up brightly from my seed ; 


And if my tears my perished flower could feed, 
It soon would grow, I trow. 
I cannot make it live : my God, wilt Thou? 


A NEW JOY. 


How slowly this bud opened to the sun ! 
So like all precious things in quietness. 
There is no hurry in the things of God ; 
But chiefly rest, when He has deigned to bless, 
And peace most perfect where his will is done. 


’*T was lovely as a bud, cool, dewy green, 
Twilight and starlight seemed to linger there ; 
Within its sheath of promise, not yet seen, 
Lay treasures of pure whiteness, very fair, 
And then this lily opened, like a Queen. 


Till then we thought all sweetness understood ; 
But now it seemed a fresh gift, never known : 
Stores of clear honey, pearl-like, stood within 
And wooed the wandering bee to taste its food ; 
To murmur evermore appeared a sin. 


O bright flower! thou dost teach us many things, 
As well as make us happy ; in thy bell 

Doth the tall pistil show the holy Cross, 

Its crowning glory ; every honied cell, 

If that were severed, soon must suffer loss. 


Nor this alone ; for as the infant bud 

Brings the perfected flower, so she her seed : 
How then shall this new loveliness bear fruit ? 
What barren corner shall her richness feed ? 
What garden blossom brightly from this root ? 


Father ! thus crowned with happiness by Thee, 
Oh, teach us each new blessing to employ, 
Lest, idly plucked, it wither in our hand : 

Do Thou infuse new love with the new joy, 
And make it fruitful to eternity. 


GOD’S THOUGHTS NOT OUR THOUGHTS. 


Gop’s thoughts are not as our thoughts: we look on 

Dreading to climb some mountain far away, 

Counting the sharp stones on its tedious way. 

He cares for our small troubles, day by day 
Smoothing them down. 


We keep our patience for our greater cares, 
And murmur unrepenting o’er the less ; 
Thinking to show our strength in our distress. 
His patience with our hourly fretfulness 

Still gently bears. 


God’s ways are not as our ways: we lay down 

Schemes for his glory, temples for our King, 

Wherein tribes yet unborn may worship Him : 

Meanwhile, upon some humble, secret thing 
He sets his crown. 
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We travel far to find Him, seeking still, 

Often in weariness, to reach his shrine : 

Ready our choicest treasures to resign. 

He, in our daily homes, lays down the line, 
“Do here my will.” 


There, in the lowly valley, walking on, 

Some common duty all we have to do ; 

His higher thoughts of love make all things new ; 

His ‘‘ higher way ” we tread, yea, leading to 
God’s holy throne. 


PHASES. 


OnE night I saw the moon, when she was full, 

Shine in the dark’ning east ; she seemed to me 

Full of calm joy—to be unto the world 

A witness of his life whose kingly orb 

I had seen die. She taught me faith that night, 

For his fire, glittering on her silver world, 

Told man was not forsaken. Once again 

I saw her, with her edge breaking in foam 

Against the sky ;* then, as a line of light, 

Waning away. ’Twas then that other thoughts 

She whispered. On the phases of my life 

I mused, and listened to the distant tread 

Of hopes and thoughts passed by, and wondered 
how 

What seemed a kingdom once was now a dream, 

Scarce worthy of a sigh. I thought of years 

When image after image in my brain 

Reigned as supreme, claiming allegiance 

Almost as idols there : how first one filled 

The temple of my heart and coloured all, 

Until the wheel of time, experience fraught, 

Gave me a new, strange joy, which faded too. 

And yet each seemed as though it could not die, 

The daisy of the child, the rose of youth. 

Nor truly do such die if they have sown 

Their spirit-seeds—not if hearts grew more wise, 





Thoughts purer, and love higher ; if each phase, 
Which cast its silvery light across our way, 
Throwing black shadows of fantastic form, 
Or rising with red glory through the fogs 

Of the low valleys, showed an onward path— 
A track, still winding upwards into light, 
The cloudless daylight of our Father’s home. 
If we have learned that every happiness 

Was but a waning splendour, cold and ditn, 
To the perfected sunshine of God’s love, 

And in that love have found our lasting rest, 
So shall our waning moons, lit by the Sun 
Of Righteousness above, be orbs of Heaven. 


EVEN-TIDE. 
Lorp ! I acknowledge Thee in this thick cloud, 
Although I cannot see Thee! It may be 
The glory of Thy face would dazzle me, 
If that surpassing brightness were allowed. 


In tender mercy dost Thou visit me 

At evening, when Thy gentle dew descends : 
Sometimes, in loving voices of my friends ; 
Sometimes, in visions of eternity. 


I could not climb the mountains of Thy love, 

But in the valleys do Thy rivers flow ; 

The bitter herbs beside those waters grow, 

And lo! they teem with sweetness from 
above. 


Hold Thou my hand, my Father, I am weak ; 
Hush me to sleep, for I am sore afraid : 

Yet, as Thy child, I should be undismayed ; 

For in the silence I should hear Thee speak ! 


I will not trust my thoughts, which trouble me; 
I will not answer all that they would say ; 
I cast my cares and my regrets away, 


And leave my spirit all alone with Thee! 


** 





THE LIVING EPISTLE. 


THERE are many things of which it can be said that 
there never was so much of them, or there never were 
so many of them, in the world as now. There never 
were so many cities, ships, trades, arts, industries, 
ideas, men, books. 

This is eminently true of books and writings. How 
many busy pens are going! What a whirling and 
straining of printing-presses ! What assiduity of dis- 
tribution! If the quality of what is thus produced 
were in correspondence with its quantity, we might 
hope for the speedy coming of the day of universal 
knowledge. 

But meantime there is another kind of publishing 
going on, of which we are not so apt to think because 
it is conducted more in silence and secrecy in the first 
parts of the process, and only declared, after a while, 


* The half moon as seen through a telsecope. 





Jesus Christ is carrying on a great 
literary work in human souls and lives. He is 
writing, publishing, circulating “ epistles,” living 
epistles, and in his work there is no blotting, no 
mistake, not a sentence wrongly put, not a letter 
missing ; not one idea or sentiment produced which 
is not true, and pure, and good. Let us think 
of this, 

We shall just take the things which constitute the 
component parts of an epistle; those things with- 
out which there can be no. epistle among men, and 
make them the symbols of the corresponding things 
in the sphere of spiritual action and life. No one 


in its results, 


can say that this is not textual, because the ana- 
logy or contrast is most expressly drawn by the 
Apostle between the one kind of writing and the 
(2 Cor. iii, 2, 3.) 


other. 
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First, then—In order to an epistle, there must be 
something to be written upon. Stones, like those 
which Moses took up the mountain to receive the 
autograph of God; the papyrus leaf; parchment ; 
paper;—something there must be always to take on 
and in the writing, the letters or signs which are to 
convey the thought and meaning. .Now the subject 
here, the thing which receives the Divine writing, is 
the heart—the living, beating heart of man. I mean 
of course not the physical heart in the body, but the 
spiritual heart or soul. The table on which the 
writing is to be inscribed is not, the Apostle tells us, 
a table of stone, but a fleshy table of the heart. The 
writing is in the man—far in ; in the very centre of 
his being, at the fountain of his life. 

Nothing should be more awful to us than this 
receptive power, this capacity of receiving without 
limit. Ideas, affections, principles, purposes, loves, 
hopes, joys—all may be written within us, and written 
so that there shall be no erasure, so that we shall 
carry the marks and fruits with us for ever ! 

Perhaps you cut yourself once, long ago when you 
were a boy. Look at your hand to-day and you will 
see the mark. The flesh you cut then is gone long 
since ; not a particle of it left ; but other flesh has 
come in its stead, and the mark has been carried | 
forward, and you will never lose it now, you will | 
take it to the grave with you, a symbol of the in- 
delible permanence of the spiritual marks and im- | 
pressions which are made upon the soul, whether they | 
be good, or whether they be evil. They may be | 
altered and modified, and they are always being mul- 
tiplied. But none of them is lost, They all go into 
the being of the person ; they all work into the cha- | 
racter. They do this of themselves without watch- | 
fulness, or effort, or even consciousness on our part ; 
just as a number of chemical elements when put 
together will obey their own laws and affinities with- 
out any care from us. The addition sometimes of a 
single element will alter somewhat the character of 
the whole and bring out new results. But even in | 
that case nothing has been lost ; all has told upon the | 


issue. So in a case of moral and spiritual change the | 











| which he has bestowed a peculiar care. 





preacher with his sermon, and the book with its 
lesson, and the pestilence with its enfolding darkness, 
Why, there are a thousand writers on the one living 
soul, But there is one who can and does take prece- 
dence of all others, —God himself can write as none 
other can on the soul he has made. 

And this is the second thing. 


IL. 


The Writer.—In every epistle there is a writer. 
A man may write by an amanuensis, as the Apostle 
Paul did all his epistles, but if he dictates what is 
written, it is the same, practically, as if he did it him- 
self. Now the writer here is God. He writes not 
merely by means of those outward things which He has 
created, and which all make their own impressions 
without direct interposition from Him ; but the doctrine 
of this passage is, that God writes directly and imme- 
diately upon the individual soul. Just as He wrote on 
the tables of stone with his finger amid the glooms of 
that dark mountain top, so now He writes by his 
Spirit on the heart of the man who is a living epistle. 
The process is very mysterious, but so is the whole 
process of life, from its dawning in birth to its setting 
in death. But who among us doubts that it is He 
who alone breathes into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life when he becomes a living soul, and He alone who 
keeps the flame of life burning to the last! Surely 
the God of Life can write upon the living thing he 
creates, Can He go down to the roots of all the 
beauty that blooms on the earth, and shape the germs 
of all the fruits that hang on tree and hedgerow, with 
plastic energy—touching to the quick every living 
thing, and must He be stayed and baffled at the gates 
of that region where life is highest and best? That 
would be like saying that a man can enter his out- 
fields where life is rougher, but not the garden on 
The mind or 
soul of a man is the garden of God in this world ; it 
is fairer,,or ought to be, and better, than anything 
else. If He could-not enter that, He would forsake 
the world altogether. For why should God give the 
light of setting suns, and hang the lamps in the vault, 
and make the carpet glow with living green, and blend 
ali colours into beauty, and make all natural sounds 

















new elements, say faith and repentance, alter and | harmonious, and (as we say about our own poor struc- 
vitalise all previous thoughts and impressions ; but | tures) keep the great house in such splendid order, 
nothing is destroyed. The quick receptive soul holds | for an inhabitant to whom He has no kind of access— 
allthat is put into it, carries forward, and still forward, who, in fact, can shut the door on Him and keep Him 
all its multitudinous impressions, losing none: its | out ? 
accumulating thoughts, the mystic invisible writings There is, no doubt, a sense in which a man can do 
which are daily made far within—carries them all | even that. But, without entering on the subject of 
forward to the day of revelation. free will, we may say that it is equally certain that 
We are often asked to wonder at what a man can | God keeps the power over all He makes, can enter 
do by strength and perseverance, but surely it is not | everywhere, and write where He enters by his Spirit— 
less wonderful what a man can receive, and hold, and | visibly, in all the forms and colours of material nature ; 
carry on to revelation within him. Why, a man’s | invisibly, but really, on the living spirits of immortal 
soul is just a thing to be written on all his life long ; | men ; producing thoughts, affections, passions, endea- 
and all things make their mark if he lets them. Even | yours, which all bear the impress and image of the 
natural things write their images and leave them | writer. 
there—gilded clouds and setting suns, waving forests, | Tis all done in silence. So is all the growing of 
and glooming hills, and purling brooks, and sounding | the world, and all the blooming, and all the ripening, 
seas, and hum of men. Huwan faces make deeper | and the lifting of oceans twice a day, and the rolling 
marks, and human speech and human action, and the | of worlds through farther space in an hour than an 
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old man has travelled in a life-time, "Tis only the | 
small things which make noise in the doing of them. | and faith in the Lord. Jesus Christ, are put in one 
We think the blowing of a hurficane a tremendous | place of the New Testament as the grand essentials of 
thing, and the raging of the waves, and the outburst | religion, and as things that always grow up together. 
of an earthquake, and a spate from the hills, But | This is true—that a soul that lives looks to Christ, 
these are really among the least and smallest things | the living and life-giving One, comes to Him, trusts 
God does. They are but touches of superfluous energy. in Him, commits allto Him. Do you believe on the 
The grand power of God is steady and calm. It sleeps | Son of God ?—really believe, as you believe in no 
in the stillness of a summer evening ; it brings day | other name under heaven given among men? Then 
and night, seed-time and harvest, without end. | you are a living letter—Christ’s own ‘epistle, with 
So, ‘when men meet on battle- -fields, and there is | something in you, less or more, of what He would 
blood-red carnage—when men meet in the senate, and | express as the real meaning of a man. 
there is high debate—when they throng the Exchange | Righteousness, or Rightness—The desire, the reso- 
in a time of commercial excitement—when they rush | lution to be right in all relations, the heavenward and 
together on great occasions for amusement, or for de- | | the earthward relations alike. I am not speaking of 
monstration, or for worship—a superficial observer | the righteousness of God, but of the righteousness of 
would say that those and such-like occasions are the | aman. Are you aright man—right-hearted ? right- 
times when they are most mightily moved in their | habited ? right-actioned? Do you walk uprightly, 
whole being, and when the deepest impressions are | work justice, and speak truth? Would you lose a 
being made ou them. It is not so. Impressions of a | great gain rather than get it by even a little mean- 
_ certain kind no doubt are then the deepest. But im- | ness? Would you swear to your own hurt, and 
pressions of the most important kind—those which | never change? He that doeth these things shall never 
touch the roots of principle, those which affect the | be moved—he that doeth these things is a living 
character, those which purify the streams of feeling, | epistle—a right, open, clear, epistle of Christ the 
and elevate the imagination, and quicken the conscious- | Lord. 
ness of immortality in a man—these are generally | Love.—Ah, that will be in the living epistle. Love 
made in silence and in comparative isolation and re- | is the pervading glow which makes all the rest visible. 
tirement. God writes most rapidly and most deeply | It is the fulfilling of a human character as well as of 
upon the individual soul when the man is alone: when | the law of God. It is a peculiarly Christian thing. 
he thiuks, when he prays, when he denies himself and | Righteousness was the characteristic virtue of the Old 
serves his Master, then we may be sure the pen is in | Testament; love is the characteristic virtue of the 
the hand of the Great Writer, and those secret in- | New. It is the badge of true discipleship in the 
scriptions are being made which will never be erased, | Christiankingdom. “ By this shall all men know that 
and which, indeed, will in some measure finmediately | ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.” Pagans 
begin to come out into the light. Now this leads us | did not love one another with a deep, pure, self-sacri- 


Faith.—Faith in Christ. Repentance towards God, 





to the third thing. | ficing love. Even Jews did not—did not at all to the 
| extent which at once became characteristic of the 
IIL | Christians. Well, what of this word in the living 


The Writing. —What is it that is written ? We do | epistle? Excuse the personality, but are you a 
not see the process of the writing itself. That is far | loving man? Do you love God and man—the 
within. It is beneath even our own consciousness. | Shepherd and his flock? Are you thoughtful of 
We are not conscious directly of the Spirit’s action | others, tender in feeling, tender in speech, ready to 
in our souls. He writes, if we may say so, upon the | give, ready to help? Can you bear all things, be- 
sleeping part of the nature, and the consciousness is | lieve all things, hope all things, endure all things ? or 
only the awaking to what has been written. ‘* We | are you trying at least? Can you forgive, and cast 
cannot tell whence, nor when, exactly, He cometh ; nor | all enmity out of your heart, because God for Christ’s 
whither nor how He goeth.” But we can tell where | | sake hath forgiven you? 

He has been. He writes that we may read. We)! ‘Then again we say, you are a living epistle. You 
ought to be able to read his writing in ourselves, if it are a living letter if you have in great fulness this 
is really there. For we know what to look for. It | brightest, largest, best mark of the Spirit in the man. 

is the same writing substantially in each case. He So I might easily go on naming all the great 
does not write capriciously, variably, in different souls. | qualities: patience, fortitude, hopefulness, joyfulness, 
We know what to look for. We have the key. We | heaverfulness. There is nothing that is necessary to 
have, in the great Christian qualities and affections, in | the completeness of the character—nothing, in fact, 
the scriptural delineation of the new mian in Christ | which really belongs to that character, which is not 
Jesus, exactly what the Spirit will write in the indi- | produced by the inward writing, or holy operation of 





vidual soul. the Holy Spirit of God. 
Such words as these will come clearly out,— 
Repentance.—A soul written on by the living and | TY. 


holy Spirit of God, repents of sin and shame, and all The last thing we notice is—The Reading. 

the past, and gives it up to be crucified and slain. Do, Every letter is written to be read. It is addressed 
you repent sincerely of all evil that you know?|to some one. This living epistle also has a super- 
Then are you a living epistle,—the eternal Spirit | scription—an address ; and this is it—‘* Known and 
has written on the fleshy table of your heart. read of all men.” The meaning is: Your character 
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is such, your life is such, as brings out into the light 
the inward writing. Your words are known, your 
principles are known, your habits are known—what 
spirit you manifest, what a life you lead. There can 
be no mistake. If you were known to be unholy men, 
careless, frivolous, unjust, ungodly, still maintaining 
an outward profession of the Christian religion—the re- 
ligion of truth and purity, and humility and love—all 
this would form a very perplexing enigma, or indeed 
a very shocking inconsistency. 

But happily it is not so. The outward agrees with 
and indeed declares the inward. The life agrees with 
the profession. ‘* Forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ.” “‘ Manifestly.” 

The difference between a Christian and a Pagan 
citizen was a very manifest thing. A Christian was 
obliged to be singular and conspicuous. He came out 
from among them. He was separate. He did not 
touch the unclean thing. He ceased altogether to be 
an idolater; was never seen at the idol’s temple ; 
would not even eat at feasts or common meals what 
had been offered to idols, lest he should be held as in 
any way conniving at idolatry. 

He was a true man, and did not lie; a just man, 
and did not wrong and cheat another: a pure man, 
and took no part in the Bacchanalian riot and revelry 
which prevailed. He was a forgiving man, and did 
not resent an injury by doing an injury again. He 
was a humble man, and did not seek high station or 
great things for himself. He was a loving, generous 
man, who never scrupled to give, even all that he had, 
to the poor and the helpless, In all these respects 
he was a shining man, because no one else was like 
him. These were almost new virtues, if not in them- 
selves, at least in the clearness and fulness with which 
they shone. ‘* Forasmuch as ye are manifestly de- 
clared to be the epistle of Christ.” 

Now, there is no such contrast between the beiter 
part of the world and the Christian people. Now, the 
profession of Christianity is as universal among us 
as the profession of idolatry was among the Corinthians 
and Roman people at the time Christianity entered. 
And many who are not penetrated with its spirit 
and power so as to be new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
living epistles, yet confess to the truth of the system, 
yield in many things to its influence, and even shine 
with some of its light. Christianity has worked the 
world up, or our part of it, in some respects higher 
that it has ever been; and the difference between the 
Christian man and the best specimens of the natural 
man under the Christian influence is not so readily 
perceived ; because, in fact, it is sometimes very litile 
to the outward eye. 

There are some who say that the difference cannot 
be perceived at all, and that it is not wise or right to 
keep up now the old distinction, which was true and 








right in its time, between the world and the Church, 
between the Christian and non-Christian men. Cer- 
tainly we ought not to judge, certainly we ought to 
be hopeful of all, and especially of those who give 
promise. Certainly we ought to use every effort that 
those who are right outwardly may come to be right. 
inwardly, in spirit and in truth. 

But to say that these Scriptural distinctions are 
now obsolete, and that a good man cannot now be 
found, although the world is full of them; and a 
living epistle no longer clearly read, although the 
spirit of the living God is writing them continually, 
—that surely would be a theory full of peril. There is 
an everlasting distinction between the flesh and the 
spirit, between the natural and the spiritual. And 
if the Christian development begins from a higher 
level—if there is less in general society and immediate 
association to renounce and leave than there once was— 
if more must be done to manifest a difference between 
the natural and the spiritual—well, this gives but the 
opportunity and occasion for a nobler ambition. 

I am afraid, indeed, that we have but too much of 
the old Pagan elements in society still. There are 
men who swear, and men who lie, and men who cheat, 
and men who drink, unfaithful men, unholy men, 
who yet carry it bravely in society, and are often 
called respectable by those who never make a diffe- 
rence between the words ‘‘ respectability ” and *‘ suc- 
cess.” 

Well, ye living epistles, shine out before these 
men—shine out against them. ‘* Manifestly declare. 
yourselves the epistles of Christ ;” ‘* Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness ;” repel 
with scorn the offer of unjust advantage ; frown upon 
the lie, although it is only acted and not spoken ; 
let your moderation be known unto all men. The 
Lord is at hand. ‘* Let your light so shine before 
men, that others, seeing your good works, may glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” Then, as to the rest, 
those who are outwardly and formally good, just and 
true and generous, lovers of their country and helpers 
of the poor—remember it is your function to pass 
them, to outwork them, to outshine them, to outlive 
them. 

No doubt Christian men have their work to do this, 
in regard to some of them. Well—it is but the 
nobler ambition to have it done! 

It concerns our Master much that none should pass 
his disciples in the career of moral culture on to per- 
fection, It concerns Him that He should be seen 
shining in us. He gives a light, a love, a spirit, a 
power which none else have to give. With his grace 
working in us, with his spirit writing deep within, we 
may, we must shine. We must manifestly declare our- 
selves epistles of Christ, to be known and read of all 
men, ALEXANDER RALEIGH, 
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THE SEVEN 


CONSCIENCKES. 





WITH CASES IN POINT. 
I—AN IGNORANT CONSCIENCE. 


CERTAINLY one of the chief means by which the 
devil succeeds in bringing man to ruin is ignorance. 
He knew well what he was about when he advised our 
first parent< to eat of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, since nothing was more likely to take all good 
understanding from them, and to lead them to think 
that if they turned their backs upon God they would 
turn their faces towards happiness ; just as a card- 
sharper knows that the best way to get a chance of 
emptying a man’s pocket is to promise to fill it. The 
oldest and most numerous party in the world are truly 
the ‘‘know-nothings.” Thousands of years before 
America was discovered they existed by thousands, 
and they have ever since counted the mass of the in- 
habitants of other portions of the world as their 
brethren, indeed, all of them, with the exception of 
those select few who ‘ were taught the good know- 
ledge of the Lord,” and experienced in their hearts 


- that ‘* the Lord giveth wisdom,” and that ‘‘ out of his 


mouth cometh knowledge and understanding.” For 
immediately after the fall grace stepped in to make 
those of us who were open to believe it, see clearly 
that we had forgotten even the very A of the alphabet 
of salvation, and to take us back to the only school 
in which it could be well learnt again. Nor is it so 
very difficult to see this humiliating but simple truth, 
provided only that one’s eye be single, for even So- 
crates, though unacquainted with the teaching of grace, 
discovered that the way towards true wisdom was to 
acknowledge ‘‘ that we know nothing.” 

But, in opposition to this, it might be observed that 
we yet know a great deal, since we are able to speak 
of trees, “‘ from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,” and 
that we also know how to speak ‘of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” Nay, it 
has often been averred by men who were thought to 
have deeper knowledge of things than anybody else, 
that the knowledge of visible nature is the only true 
wisdom. In our times especially, the number of 
learned men who contend that he who digs the ground 
for a stone is a wiser man than he who looks 
up to heaven to adore his God, is daily increasing. 
All I have to say to this is to ask the question : What 
will be the use of all that knowledge in the end, if we 
do not know how to prevent our going down along 
with it to the pit from whence none of us will ever 
return? I agree that it is a good thing for a builder 
to know how to construct a house, to build a wall, 
to make comfortable rooms, and to give the roof a 
good span ; but if he does not know how to put the 
whole of it on a good solid foundation, I aver that, 
after all is done, his knowledge has only availed him 
to make a heap of rubbish. The knowledge of visible 
things is a great blessing if applied in the right way ; 
but if it only tends to make us believe that there are no 





invisible things, it but serves to expose our ignorance 
all the more shockingly. An ancient traveller tells 
of a negro tribe in the island of Zanzibar who knew 
the particular properties of every species of tree in 
their own country, so that their botanical learning io 
this respect was something wonderful. The only use 
they made of it, however, was to cut the wood into 
clubs and cudgels, and to dip arrows in the poisonous 


juice of the fruits, that they might kill and destroy 


each other in the quickest possible way. So that their 
surprising knowledge of the trees only served the 
purpose of revealing more effectively their total igno- 
rance of love. 

There is such a thing as an innocent or a guilt- 
less ignorance, as was the case with Abimelech, 
the king of Gerar, for instance. It was not his 
fault that he did not know that Sarah was Abra- 
ham’s wife (Gen. xx. 4—6). But there is also a 
guilty, blamable ignorance, as was that of the Lon- 
don lad, to whom one of Nelson’s sailors, in his 
own way, taught a lesson, The tar happened to be 
standing before Nelson’s monument, and he could not 
help chuckling with delight at the honour that was 
thus paid to the gr@&t and famous hero. A lad took 
his place next to him, and, looking up to the 
statue, asked, ‘* Who is that?” The sailor replied 
in frank sailor-fashion, ‘‘ Why, don’t you know, boy ? 
that’s Nelson !””—‘‘ Nelson !” asked the lad ; ‘* who 
is he?” But, instead of a frank answer this time, 
he received a sharp box on the ear from the sailor’s 
rough hand, which knocked him right over. When 
the people thereupon remonstrated with the sailor, 
and asked him how he could treat a boy in that way, 
he answered indignantly, ‘‘ What! ought not every 
English boy who does not know who Nelson was to 
have a sound thrashing ?” 

A hero infinitely greater than Nelson has blessed 
the world with the fruits of his unparalleled deeds, and 
every church, nay, every believing Christian, is a 
public monument of his glory. Yet how many are 
there even in Christendom who do not know who He 
is! How many are there so ignorant of his power 
and grace that they think there is a greater chance for 
them if they pray to his mother, than direct 
to Himself. How many again are so ignorant 
of his life that they think they can spend their time 
far better than by seeking aid from Him who died and 
was buried many centuries ago. This is not a guilt- 
less ignorance, It is the effect of a stupid, brutish 
indifference concerning the highest interests of the soul. 
If those people were assured that they would earn a 
thousand pounds by it, they would be sure to know 
all about Christ within a day’s time. It is even said 
that the angels desire to look into the things which 
these people might look into at any moment, but deem 
it scarcely worth their while even so much as to glance 
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at. Such ignorance surely deserves our deepest com- 
passion, and yet it will meet with no compassion 
on the part of God in the great day of judgment. 
How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? 
is the proclamation in respect of which nothing has 
been neglected to carry it to our knowledge! For, 
at the first it was spoken by the Lord, and it was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard Him, God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost ; 
and it has been brought down to our times, day unto 
day uttering speech, and night unto night showing 
knowledge, so that there is now no speech nor language 
where its voice is not heard ! 

There would, perhaps, be no reason for blaming 
that ignorance if it could be proved that there is 
nothing in man which reveals it to him and urges 
him to remove it; but a-close examination of the 
human mind in the various stages of its development 
has shown that the direct contrary is the case. There 
are a great many subjects, both in art and science, of 
which one may be totally ignorant without feeling the 
slightest obligation to try to become acquainted with 
them. - A man, for instance, may know nothing of the 
art of painting, or may be totally unacquainted with 
the history of, say, the Samoyedes, and he may be 
fully conscious of that ignorance without experiencing 
any self-reproach. It is not everybody’s calling to 
be a painter, nor is it everybody’s duty to study uni- 
versal history, and a man may be what he ought to be 
though he understands no language but his own, and 
knows no other art but his trad’. But there is no 
man of sound mind who has not dwelling within him 
a voice which tells him that he ought to know every- 
thing that is essential to his true well-being. That 
inward voice tells everyone clearly that moral incon- 
sistency is a terrible imperfection of which he should 
be ashamed, and that he ought to know the cause of 
that inconsistency, and the means of removing it. 
We call that inward voice conscience, which means 
with-knowledge, or fellow-knowledge, because it knows 
with ourselves all that is going on within us, and ac- 
companies us through life as an invisible fellow- 
traveller, taking down in a wonderful memorandum- 
book what has been done wrongly or rightly during 
the journey. It is a companion who combines many 
offices in one, being a guide, a watchman, a witness, 
a judge, and sometimes even an executioner. It is 
planted in our nature by the hand of our wise, just, 
and faithful Creator, in the same way as a wise ship- 
owner provides the eaptain of his vessel with a com- 
pass, that he may know every moment the point 
towards which he has to steer his ship, and to be 
made aware of the fact if he should have deviated 
from his due course. 

Now, when a man isignorant of what he ought to know 
as a rational creature of God, it is conscience which, 
with greater or lesser force, makes him aware of that 
fact. We call that an “ignorant conscience,” which 
however is, properly speaking, a contradiction in 
terms ; for conscientia, as has been said, is a knowing 
along with, and therefore the very opposite of, igno- 
rance. But, for the sake of brevity and convenience, 
terms which sound contradictory or absurd are often 





| 
| made use of to save time and trouble, 


Thus the 
| Frisons call a certain head-gear their females wear ‘a 
| gold ear-iron,” meaning by that an ear-ornament 
which was formerly made of iron, but is now made of 
gold ; and in the same way we speak of a “ wet- 


nurse,” merely meaning that the woman conveys to 


the child the natural aliment of infancy. Thus, 
also, an ‘* ignorant conscience ” does not denote a con- 
science which is itself ignorant, but rather one which 
lodges in the bosom of a man who is ignorant of 
what conscience tells him he ought to know. Not 
that conscience tells him what the things are which he 
ought to know, but it makes him feel, whether dis- 
tinctly or dimly, that he is ignorant of certain things 
he should know, and it more or less energetically 
urges him to ascertain what they are. Thus, when a 
captain learns from his compass that he has deviated 
several points from his due course, that instrument 
does not tell him what the cause of that deviation is ; 
it does not say to him: ‘‘ It is because your mate is 
drunk, or because you have mismanaged the sails ; ” 
it simply tells him that there is something wrong, of 
the cause of wnich he is ignorant as yet, and it inti- 
mates that it is his duty to redress the evil done at 
once. 

Now to this it may be replied by some that 
conscience is not by any means so correct, faith- 
ful, and consistent in its operation as a well-regulated 
compass. It may be averred that conscience is entirely 
dependent upon a man’s moral and intellectual deve- 
lopment ; that a man may be entirely ignorant of the 
law of God, without experiencing even so much as the 
slightest rebuke on the part of his conscience. And 
for the plain reason that conscience knows nothing of 
its own, but must derive all its knowledge from the 
knowledge of the man. If, for instance, the man 
does not know that there is a law of God, conscience 
cannot know it either, nor, consequently, can it re- 
buke him if he commits deeds which the law of God 
condemns. On the contrary, it may further be said 
that the man, being taught that such deeds are lawful 
and praiseworthy, conscience, far from rebuking, will 
praise him if he commits them, as may be learnt from 
the cannibals, who count it a lawful thing to eat their 
fellow-men, and praise the hero who treats his friends 
with a repast of the flesh of his slain enemies. 

To this argument, however, I would answer that 
I do not believe that there ever was a man who was 
entirely ignorant of the law of God. God has created 
man in his own image, and though that image may, 
through sin, be grossly deformed and defaced, yet 
there was probably never a man found in whom some 
remnant of that Divine image, however little, was not 
discernible. The knowledge of the law of God—in 
other words, of that which is pleasing and displeasing 
to God, may be so dimmed in a man’s mind that he 
may be ignorant even of the greatest commandments ; 
yet I cannot believe that there should be left even so 
much as one single commandment which he can feel 
it to be unreasonable, inhumane, and blamable to 
neglect. He may not exactly know that it is a com- 
mandment of God, but he feels that it is a thing which 
he ought to do, which becomes him as a human being, 
and the performance of which will contribute towards 
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his happiness. Now this little bit of the Divine law, 
however small, forms a basis of operation for con- 
science. Conscience feels that there must be more of 
it, just as a geologist, on falling in with a little piece 
of gold, and taking cognisance of the place where he 


finds it, concludes that there must be more of that | 
ore in the neighbourhood. Conscience has a keen | 
Give to a man whose | 


sense of the logic of God’s law. 
mind is mathematically formed a segment of a circle, 
though ever so small, and he will at once know the 
form of the whole from which it was taken. Present 
to him, subsequently, various straight or irregularly- 
crooked lines, and he will at once tell you that they 
never belonged to the figure of which the segment 
formed a part. Thus also conscience, though knowing 
only a small portion of God’s law, makes man feel 
that such deeds as theft or murder must belong to a 
moral system with which that known fragment of the 
law can never be brought to agree. 

This observation was, in my opinion, strongly con- 
firmed by the confession of a cannibal, who was some 
years ago brought to the knowledge and love of Christ 
through the agency of one of the American mission- 
aries, ‘I was,” he said, “ very fond of human flesh, 
and I am still fond of it, as far as regards taste, 
though I now abhor it as though it were a sweet 
poison. I had several children by my wives, and as 
far as I recollect I have killed three of them to satisfy 
my appetite. How many of my enemies I have killed 
for that very purpose I cannot of course tell, as it 
was my chief occupation from my youth to hunt men 
and to kill them. It was never spoken of amongst us 
as an unlawful or inhuman act. We. looked upon it 
very touch in the same light as other nations look 
upon killing and eating game. But now that Jesus 
Christ has shown me the horrible sinfulness of it, and 
taught me to love my neighbour as He loved me, I 
must say that, when I think over my former life and 
try to recollect my feelings during that period, I find 
that in the bottom of my heart there was something 
that made me often feel uneasy or unhappy after 
having killed aman. It was not so strong, of course, 
as to withhold me from repeating those cruel actions ; 
but still it was so strong that I recollect it now. 
Especially did it make itself felé when one day I re- 
solved to kill my little son, a fine boy of five. I 
remember that, while looking at the bleeding corpse, 
the thought flashed through my mind of having kindly 
taken him on my knee and kissed him only a few days 
before, and how happy I had made him by my kind 
words. I felt that what I had just done stood in 
glaring contradiction to the love I had then shown 
him. I clearly remember how that something like a 
feeling of shame and self-reproach made me for a 
moment regret my cowardly and unnatural barbarity ; 
but it was immediately drowned in the keen enjoy- 
ment of the repast. I also recollect that some mis- 
giving as to the justice and lawfulness of my cruelty 
rose in my mind on the occasion of a narrow escape I 
had from being roasted alive. I was caught by halfa 


dozen of my enemies, who were lying in ambush. As | 
I am a stout, fleshy man, and was known as having | 


committed fearful havoc amongst them, they resolved 
to make my death as painful as was in their power. 


| 
| So they tied me to a tree, and I saw them preparing 
| the fire upon which I was to be roasted. I remember 
| that at that horrible moment the thought flashed 
| through my mind : ‘ They are right; you have well 
| deserved it,’ and I distinctly recollect that I thought : 
‘I wish I had treated their kinsmen less cruelly, per- 
haps they would then have dealt more gently with me, 
Why could we not have lived in peace with one ano- 
ther?’ Meanwhile, the fire being ready, one of them 
came to me, and with his rude knife cut the cords 
which tied me to the tree. No sooner, however, did 
I feel my limbs released, than I wrested the knife out 
of his hand, knocked him down, and put the rest to 
flight. I then killed him, and having roasted him on 
the fire that had been prepared for me, I ate him.” 

Now it appears, even from this extreme case, that 
that man in his savage state, though totally ignorant of 
the commandments of God, was yet possessed of a few 
moral notions, or perhaps I should rather say moral 
feelings, which we cannot help recognising as frag- 
ments of the Divine law; and these few moral feel- 
ings, weak and faint as they were, yet enabled his 
conscience to make him aware that there must be 
something wrong in his immoral deeds. There was a 
time when he loved his child, and he never regretted 
having loved it. His conscience bore witness by its 
calm silence, that in loving his child he was doing 
something good and right; or, as St. Paul has it, 
that he was ‘‘showing the work of the law written in 
his heart.” This love to his child was a small seg- 
ment of the great and beautiful circle of God’s holy 
and good commandments. When, however, a few 
days later, he in his brutish passion killed the child, 
the silence conscience kept was broken, and he heard 
as it were a plaintive voice arise from within, which 
gave him pain. It told him that he had drawn a 
monstrous line which would never agree with the 
segment. It told him, by the momentary pang it 
sent through his heart, that he had committed an 
offence, though he did not know against whom or 
against what ; but he felt that there was something 
wrong within him that he was to be blamed for. 
Had he stopped to examine and inquire, he would 
have been sure to find it out, for gradually other por- 
tions of the Divine law would have come to light by 
the logic of conscience coming to his assistance. He 
also manifested some uotion of the principles of 
justice when, standing tied to the tree, he felt that he 
was going to suffer what he had deserved. His regret 
at his not having lived in peace with his neighbours 
showed that there was a voice within him telling him 
that by killing his fellow-beings he had been deviating 
from a better way ; and if he had only given attention 
to that teaching and dwelt upon it with due consider- 
ation, conscience would soon have helped him to dis- 
cover that fundamental law of morality, which the 
mouth of truth so admirably embodied in that simple 
sentence: ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so unto them.” 

Now the cruelties and monstrous vices of the savage 
life, as exhibited in this man’s story, show into what 
an abyss of ignorance man can sink when deprived of 
| any civilising influence. But the civilised world also 
| affords instances of ignorance which in their kind are 
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not less frightful, and must be the more offensive to | thoughts and feelings without his habitual Ach Gott / 


human feeling because they appear in the midst of a 
society governed by the moral law of Christianity. 


or Lieber Gott! or Gott bewahr! I remember one 


I | day having a confidential chat with a German minis- 


do not here allude to the deeds of immorality, shame- | ter, who was one of the chief men in the religious 


less villany, and barbarous atrocity which the police 


movement in the place where he resided, and was 


reports of our large cities bring every day to light ; for | known as a devoted servant of Christ. I expressed 


most of those deeds are’not committed through igno- 
rance but through passion, and the greater portion 
of .the lowest class in our large cities can hardly be 
said to really live in a civilised world, since they have 
been driven into a society of their own, which is 
scarcely better than that of savages. But just as a 
portion of a civilised population can be thus isolated, 
and continue in that condition in a state of bar- 
barism, in the very face of civilisation, so also, it 
seems, may a portion of the human soul be able to 
isolate itself into a state of ignorance, while the other 
portion is possessed of a tolerably correct knowledge of 
the moral law and even of the precepts of religion. 
It is strange that the rational mind of man should be 
capable of such a contradiction, as to present the 
image of a room divided into two parts, in one of which 
there is profusion of light, while in the other utter 
darkness prevails, Still experience assures us that 
such may be the case, and that the same contradictory 
anomalies which are often seen in the outer world 
(such as, for instance, a cathedral surrounded by 
public-houses and other bad places) are also observed 
in the world within. 

Moreover, we all know more or less from experience 
the deadening power of habit. How many evil habits 
are common to many even the most professedly reli- 
gious persons—habits which they know to be bad, and 
yet they continue them without experiencing any 
pangs of conscience to speak of. It is not merely the 
ignorance of the head that keeps conscience ignorant : 
it is the ignorance of the heart. One may intellec- 
tually know a commandment of God, and yet be 
morally ignorant of it. Not until we feel a moral 
truth will it become a living truth to us. One can 
scarcely think of any commandment of God which a 
well-educated and converted Christian does not know, 
yet how often does such a Christian habitually trespass 
against a certain moral rule! It would be using 
strong, uncharitable language to call him a hypocrite 
or a wilful contemner of God’s law on account of that. 
His bad habit ought rather to be attributed to his 
ignorance. It has so much become a second nature in 
him that it works like an instinct, the operation of 
which he is conscious of at the very moment when it 
makes him trespass- Nay, it may even have para- 
lysed his power of self-control and self-examination to 
such a degree as to render him capable of unconsciously 
violating a portion of the moral law at the very moment 
that he expresses his disapproval of its violation. We 
must all of us at some time or other have witnessed 
such sad instances of the ignorance of conscience. It 
is well known, for instance, how common is the habit 
among the Germans of using the name of God as an 
interjection. It not only prevails among the irreligious 
people, or the uneducated class, but also among pro- 
fessedly religious and well-bred individuals. In fact, 
it seems as if the habit were essential to German con- 
versation, and as ifa German could not well express his 








to him my surprise at the general prevalence of that 
objectionable habit. What was his answer? ‘* Ach 
Gott, ja. You are right ; it is a bad custom.” Not 
seldom, indeed, are very edifying observations about 
God’s unchangeable faithfulness in fulfilling all his 
promises heard from the lips of persons who are 
notorious for their habitual forgetfulness ; and people 
who are in the habit of always being too late are often 
the most eloquent in describing the admirable precision 
with which the Creator rules everything in the uni- 
verse. ‘* Look at the sun,” said a good man one day 
to his wife, ‘‘he never rises one second later than he 
ought.”—*‘I wish the sun could say the same thing 
of you,” was the answer. 

This power of habit in blunting a man’s moral sense 
with regard to certain portions of the Divine law may 
also account for the prevalence of certain bad customs 
which obtain in various sections of social intercourse. 
We are prone to think that a certain practice is 
approved of by God as soon as people through usage 
have made it a rule; asif our Lord in heaven were 
only a constitutional king, and we on earth his parlia- 
ment, and that having unanimously, or at least by a 
majority, passed a bill, may be sure that it will receive 
his sanction, As Iam not a merchant, I cannot speak 
from experience ; but I have often been told by trust- 
worthy men of various countries that everywhere certain 
usages obtain in trade which are not compatible with 
the laws of strict honesty, and which are yet unscru- 
pulously practised even by such traders as are other- 
wise remarkable for their integrity and respectability. 
We find in Webster’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” for instance, that 
the adjective ‘‘ fresh ” has thirteen different meanings, 
but it is very well known that in the dictionaries of 
most dairymen the word ‘‘ fresh” has but one mean- 
ing, viz., the eighth, ‘‘ recently from the well or 
spring ;” while, again, if all the words of our language 
were to be understood in the same way as the word 
*¢genuine”’ in most shop-windows, our prisons would be 
inhabited by very honest fellows. Still, if you suppose 
that those dairymen and shopkeepers must consequently 
be shameless knaves and impostors, you are decidedly 
mistaken. They may be very respectable people, who 
would rather starve than wilfully cheat you out of a 
farthing. They are only submitting to a generally 
prevailing custom. Their fathers and grandfathers 
did the same before them, and they have from their 
childhood been trained in it. A clergyman in a 
village in Holland told me that one evening he was 
visited by a travelling commission-agent, who on his 
regular visits to the place often used to spend an 
hour with him in friendly conversation. He liked 
the man, as on various occasions he had witnessed 
striking evidence of the probity of his character, and 
his devotedness to the cause of Christ. This time 
he came a little earlier in the season than usual, and 
being asked by his friend, the clergyman, what the 
reason of it was, he told him that his master had a 
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considerable quantity of coffee in store, which he | 
wanted to sell off before the coming public auction of | 
the Trade’s Company, as he was certain the prices would | 
then be much lower. A few days later the clergyman, | 
on visiting some of the members of his flock who were | 
grocers, accidentally learnt from them that his friend | 
had sold a good many bales to them under the assu- 

rance that he expected the prices at the coming auction | 
to be very high. The next season, when the agent | 
again made his appearance, the clergyman of course | 
asked him for an explanation of this conduct. With- 
out the slightest sign of perplexity, he expressed his 
surprise that the minister did not seem to know that | 
such concealments of the truth were a matter of | 
course in trade. It was a practice, he said, common | 
among agents, and trade would not be possible with- 
out it. It had never occurred to him that there was 
anything wrong in it, as, from a boy, he had been | 
taught to do so. Now that the clergyman drew his | 
attention to it, he had to agree that it was not com- 
patible with strict integrity. Still he could not see | 
how it could be altered, unless trade were entirely | 
given up. The only means of preventing it would be 
by the grocers abstaining from putting questions to 
the agents. Even a child would understand that no | 
agent could go to the villages round about telling his | 
customers that the prices at the coming auction were 
expected to be low. Consequently, if the grocers | 
were such fools as to ask him what his opinion about | 
the expected prices was, nothing was left but to 
answer them according to their foolishness. | 

The clergyman thereupon asked him whether he | | 
could not give an evasive answer, by saying, for 
instance, that he could not tell what the coming prices | 
would be, since he was no prophet. 

Such an evasive answer, the agent said, would be 
tantamount to saying, ‘‘ The prices are expected to be 
low,” since the grocers are shrewd enough to see that 
there is some reason why I hesitate to express my 
opinion in the direction of a rising market, Indeed, 
the very fact of my offering them my coffee before the 
auction is a silent acknowledgment that I wish them 
to think that the coming prices will be high, and so 
you cannot find fault with my speaking to them in | 
terms which are in keeping with the very work I am 
doing at the moment. 

A few days later the clergyman communicated the | 
gist of this conversation to one of the grocers. 

“Of course,” the grocer said, with a smile, ‘‘ we | 
know all about it. He, of course, wants us to buy | 
his coffee at the highest possible price, so it stands to | | 
reason that he will never believe in a low coming | 
market.” 

*¢ But, then, why do you put such foolish questions | 
to him about the future auction ?” 

Ah! well, you see we must say something about | 
it to keep him in check, lest he raise his prices too 
high. We must remind him that we know his rivals 
as well as himself.” 

‘But how is it that you nevertheless buy of 
him, though you know he doesn’t stick at a false- 
hood ?” 

‘“* Why, because, as you said yourself, he is nota 
prophet. He may be mistaken, after all.” 











| your excellency,” 


*¢ But, now tell me, what is your opinion of that 
man’s moral character ?” asked the clergyman. 

** Oh, he is one of the best and honestest fellows 
in Christendom,” the grocer answered ; ‘* business 
done, we always have a pipe and a little ‘bit of confi- 
dential talk together, and then he is quite himself 
again. We are intimate friends indeed, but when 
doing business we play for half an hour at being 
enemies.” 

Now, undoubtedly there is a great deal of sophistry 
in all this. If it were true that trade could not be 
carried on without falsehood and deception, com- 
merce ought to be denounced from all Christian pul- 
pits as an invention of the, devil. Still the above 
story shows what a benumbing influence conscience 
may experience from what is called ‘‘the inevitable 
necessity of circumstances.” Bad practices being 
once established and sanctioned by long usage, and a 
man’s whole life having been made dependent upon a 
business or a position in society based upon or con- 
| nected with those practices, it seems as if his mind 
| actually comes to divide itself into two different lines 
of activity, which run parallel to each other and never 
unite, the one having relation to his life, say as a 
trader or official, and the other to his life as a man or 
a Christian. It seems, too, as if his conscience, by 
some wholly mysterious operation, can be brought to 
give up its control to a great extent over the first, allow- 
ing it to be entirely removed from its control or exami- 
nation. This system of double-living, itis to be feared, 
is so generally adopted, that perhaps even among profes- 
sedly pious and devoted Christians there are but few 
who are wholly free from it. It is the source of much 
offence and scandal in the Church of Christ, because 
single-hearted people, and especially those among 
them who are unacquainted with the various intrica- 
cies of public life, must feel sad and be hurt in their 
moral sense, when they observe in their Christian 
brethren an elasticity of conscience which cannot be 


| harmonised with the strict probity of a Christian 


character. A story is told of the late Father Gossner 


| of Berlin, who on one occasion asked a minister of 


state how, with a free conscience, he could have taken 
the Lord’s Supper on a Sunday, and then have gone 
and fought a duel on the Monday. The minister 
answered that he had done the one as a Christian and 
the other as a minister of state. ‘* But suppose, 
said Gossner, ‘the devil should 
come to-night to fetch the minister, where will the 
| Christian be ¥? 

I believe it cannot be proclaimed with sufficient 
loudness and clearness, that ignorance, however ex- 
cusable in the judgment of men, will not always afford 
a plea for indemnity on the great day of the judg- 
ment of God. It isa remarkable saying of the Lord 
in Luke xii. 48, that ‘‘ the servant who knew not his 
lord’s will shall be beaten, if not with many, at least 
with few stripes.” For it must be understood here 
that it is the servant’s own fault that he knew not his 
lord’s will: if he had been duly attentive he might 
have known it. Now, inattention is always a fault, 
and is deserving of reproach, but especially so if it 
proceeds, not merely from intellectual blindness, but 
from some impure motive. We sometimes keep up a 
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| 
state of ignorance because it suits our purpose or | 
inclination. We sometimes forbear to take due 
notice of certain. objects because we do not want to 
know them. Our deceitful heart has its antennz 
with which, as by some quick instinct, it at once feels 
that the knowledge of those unknown objects will take 
us where we do not want to be. This may account 
for the fact that so many sensible and, in many re- 
spects, conscientious people, continue quietly all their 
life long in gross errors, though surrounded by objects 
which directly suggest inquiry. This is especially the 
case with such errors as are essential to one’s liveli- 
hood or ‘position in society. Leaving it altogether | 
undecided, for a moment, whether Popery or Protes- | 
tantism be right, it is perfectly conceivable, for | 
instance, that thousands and thousands in both | 
churches never desire to inquire on which side the truth | 
lies, because they are compelled to remain where they 
are, no matter whether right or wrong. It is to be 
feared that the orthodoxy of the one will prove as 
blamable as the heterodoxy of the other, because both 
are based on the same wrong principle. It is that 
insincerity of the heart which, if carried to its full 
development, leads to systematic hypocrisy. ‘ Ye 
hypocrites! ye can discern the face of the sky, but 
can ye not discern the signs of the times?” Of course 
not, for those signs, they knew quite well, would 
teach them what they did not want to learn. ‘I 
will show you,” said a good man one day to a pub- 
lisher who was making an immense profit by the sale 
of a book containg objectionable doctrine, of which he | 
himself, however, understood nothing; ‘‘ I will show 
you that it isa mischievous book.” 
*T won’t say it is not,’ the publisher answered, in 
a voice of alarm, “ but for heaven’s sake don’t sho 
it me!” . 
I remember once having read a story in a German 
book—a collection of autobiographies of religious men 
—which is illustrative of the above observation. The 
narrator was a clergyman in the capital of one of the 
small German states. The spirit that prevailed at the 
Court, and among the upper class of society, was 
thoroughly sceptical, and so was the preaching of the 
clergyman, who, by his eloquence, attracted a dis- 
tinguished audience. The common people, however, 
being dissatisfied with the stones which he served up 
to them instead of bread, got up a secession church 
in a remote quarter of the town, and called a devoted, 
warm-hearted servant of Christ to be their minister. 
Now, the clergyman was a kind-hearted, good-natured 
man, and anything but an intolerant bigot. On 
finding that Mr. Schwab (for that was the dissenting 
minister’s name) only attracted the lower and upin- 
fluential class, and that he did not lose one of his 
own respectable hearers, he was glad of that good 
man’s appearance in the town, for he believed that his 
own sermons were far above the capacity of the 
common people, The thought even occurred to him | 
that there would perhaps be no harm in his paying | 





| 


when taking a walk with his wife, he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of Mr. Schwab’s house, and 
suggested the plan to her. 

“ Dear!” she said; “‘are you aware what you are 
about ? What will the duke say when he hears 
of it ?” 

‘¢ Never mind the duke, my dear. He will be sure 
to approve of it. He said himself the other day that 
he believed Mr. Schwab was a respectable, good man, 
who might be very useful in keeping the common 
people quiet.” 

‘“¢ But what will the Consistory say ?” 

** Why, the Consistory will also approve, as it 
may be a means of bringing the people back to the 
church some day.” 

During this conversation they came near the house, 
and the clergyman. was just about to ring, when 
his wife, with a spasmodic movement, pulled his 
arm. 

** But, dear,” she said; ‘* have you thought of it, 
that you will get into religious controversy with him?” 

**Oh, no! why should I?” 

*¢ Well, you will not be able to avoid it. Didn’t 
he come to this place to preach an opposite doctrine 
to yours? You know he holds that Christ is God, 
He will at once try to convert you. He willina 
moment’s time pick a quarrel with you.” 

**No; not so bad as that, my dear. I don’t 
want to quarrel, But [ have no objection to hav- 
ing a friendly discussion with him about the mat- 
ter, and to hear what he has to say in favour of his 
opinions.” 

‘* But, suppose he convinces you that you are 
wrong,” said his wife, in a tone of fright; ‘* you 
know he is a learned man, and people say heisa 
very able controversialist.” 

‘* Why, if he should convince me that I am wrong, 
dear, I must turn round of course.” 

*¢‘ But, for heaven’s sake, dear, don’t you see what 
the consequence will be? The duke, and the ministers, 
and all the people will withdraw from you, and you 
will be dismissed ; and what then will become of me 
and the children ?” 

**T had never gone into the matter so far as 
that,” the narrator continued, ‘‘and being frightened 
at the dismal spectacle which my wife placed before 
my fancy, I turned round and left Mr. Schwab un- 
visited.. I might have learned a great deal from him 
which, in my blindness, I do not know ; but I pre- 
ferred comfortable ignorance: to troublesome know- 
ledge. It will hardly be understood by those who 
know the trath as itis in a Divine Saviour, how I 
could have been a minister of a Christian church, and 
preached every Sunday from a text of the Bible, and 
yet have been ignorant of the fact that Jesus Christ 
is not a creature, but the Incarnate Creator. Yet Ican 
assure them that I was quite a stranger to the matter, as 
I had only accepted the doctrines which my sceptical 
teachers had taught me at the university, without giving 











Mr. Schwab a visit, and trying to establish a friendly | myself the trouble of testing them by the Word of God. 
relationship with him. He had no doubt it would | Indeed, I must confess to my shame, that, when I 
remove a great deal of the party spirit which had | took orders, I had read only a few pages of the Bible, 
arisen on account of the secession, and had caused | my professors having taught me that human reason is 
much disturbance in the town. So, one afternoon, | a more reliable source of knowledge than a collection 
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I believed, from some in- | 





of old Jewish writings. 






The clergyman further tells how he continued for 


stinct I suppose, that “those Jewish writings contained | some time preaching the grossest errors in his igno- 


the truth ; but, being afraid to find in them what | rance. 


** But that ignorance,” he says, and I believe 


would disturb my rest, I avoided examining them. | he was quite right in saying it, “was enough to 
And thus one may imagine how I could allow my wife | justify my eternal condemnation, inesnivieh as I now 
to keep me from visiting Mr. Schwab, who was him- | that I knew not what I ought to know.” 

| 


self a living Bible.” 


JOHN DE LiIEFpDE. 





A ROYAL PATTERN, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Some three years ago, when we had gone to open a 
church in the neighbourhood of Balmoral, we were 
asked to visit a widow, who had been but a short while 
before bereaved of her husband—a plain, humble, but 
pious man, who had been an elder, or office-bearer, in 
the Free Church congregation there. Her home was 
a cottage within the Queen’s grounds, In the Trianon 
at Versailles we had been in the apartment and had 
seen the very table where the First Napoleon sat ; 
with a stroke of his pen making and unmaking kings, 
proclaiming peace or shaking Europe with the thunders 
of war. The room in that highland cottage where we 
found the good man’s widow was far more interesting 
to us as the scene of a less usual, and, in its moral 
aspects, of a grander event. The one apartment 
seemed to smell of sulphur, the other of the perfume 
of heaven’s golden censers. Within these walls our 
Queen had stood, with kind hands smoothing the 
thorns of a dying man’s pillow. There, left alone 
with him at her own request, she had sat by the bed 
of death—a queen ministering to the comfort of a 
saint, preparing one of her humblest subjects to meet 
that Monarch in whose dread and awful presence every 
earthly distinction vanishes. Happy the land that 
can show such a spectacle! safe the throne that rests 
on the altars of religion and the affections of the 
people! The scene, as our fancy pictured it, seemed 
like the breaking of the day when old prophecies shall 
be fulfilled ; kings become nursing fathers and queens 
nursing mothers to the Church. Why should our 
gracious Sovereign be so commonly, universally, and 
justly held up to the country and the world as a 
pattern of all public, social, and domestic virtues, and 
her discharge of Christian duties be ignored or con- 
cealed? It is not for the sake of adulation, but of 
imitation, that we mention what, in her visit to a 
peasant’s dying bed, accidentally came to our know- 
ledge—gleamed forth on our notice as a stream to 
the sunbeams, which usually pursues a hidden and 
silent way, nor reveals its presence but by the line of 
fresh verdure that marks itscourse. There the highest 
lady in the realm set an example which all classes 
would find it a pleasure and should esteem it an honour 
to imitate—a practical piety hers, amid the duties of 
which people would find themselves happier and safer 
than in pursuing those religious speculations which 
now engross so much attention and withdraw our 
energies and our efforts from the weightier matters of 
the law. 

This story, which we have in substance told as it was 
told to us, has been brought to our recollection by a 





brochure that has been drawn up to illustrate a picture 
by the celebrated artist, Mr. Gourlay Steell, and from 
which, as more fitly setting forth a Royal Pattern, we 
think it well to make the following extracts. It is 
entitled ‘* A Cottage Bed-Side at Osborne,” and runs 
thus :— 

** At a recent meeting at Cambridge (on behalf of 
the Army Scripture Readers’ and Soldiers’ Friend 
Society) the Rev. H. Huleatt, Chaplain to the Forces 
at Aldershot, narrated the following anecdote which 
he had received, he said, from one of the actors in the 
scene :—* The incumbent of Osborne had occasion to 
visit an aged parishioner. Upon his arrival at the 
cottage, as he entered the door where the invalid was, 
he saw sitting by the bed-side a lady in deep mourning, 
reading the Word of God. He was about to retire, 
when the lady remarked, “Pray remain. I should 
not wish the invalid to lose the comfort which a clergy- 
man might afford.” The lady retired, and the clergy- 
mau found lying on the bed a book with texts of 
Scripture adapted to the sick ; and he found that out 
of that book portions of Scripture had been read by 
the lady in black. That lady was the Queen of 
England.’ 

* 


*% * * * 


‘¢ Few who follow these remarks will be unable to 
recall some little incident of which they have heard or 
read, illustrating the kind consideration or unpretend- 
ing benevolence of her Majesty, administered with the 
simple grace and feeling that so greatly enhance its 


ener manee sre 


* * 


** How callin sweet, and holy, was the meant 
compassion which caused the Queen to remember the 
sad lot of the little, helpless, suffering patients of the 
Children’s Hospital in London, and to send them such a 
thrice-welcome Christmas present as ‘a quantity of toys 
of every description,’ to charm away the throbbing pain 
from their little, tortured senses, How would they 
love and thank the good, kind Queen who forgot not 
their misery when all her land was singing the sweet 
anthem of ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, gin towards men,’ but sought as 
she celebrated the ‘ good tidings of great joy’ to while 
away their pain, and cast her dear blessing over their 
hapless fate. 

‘*Her repeated visits to the military hospitals of 
Chatham, Netley, &c.; and the active personal 
interest she has taken in the fate of many. of her 
wounded soldiers lying in their various wards, may 
be traced to the same noble instincts of her nature 
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the same tender sympathy of her woman’s heart ; the | sympathy addressed by her Majesty to the mourning 


same devotion of her life to mercy and to good. 

‘© Could we retire with our royal lady to the 
pensive solitude of her Highland home, so congenial 
to her present tone of mind, which seems to dwell in 
sweet and melancholy reverie on the saddened memo- 
ries of the past, and observe the daily tenour of her 
life, our eyes would be refreshed with many asug- 
gestive picture of widely-contrasted parts, our thoughts 
arrested by the sentiment of many a scene of pathetic 
beauty, and our hearts refined and stimulated by the 
bright example of her humble but magnanimous 


benevolence in providing for the poor, and ministering | 


to the sick and needy. 

** Read this instance of her condescending good- 
ness :— 

‘¢* Her Majesty in the course of last week went 


and visited Mr. McKenzie, farmer, Ardoch, who has | 
been seriously ill for the greater part of six months. | 


fest her call might have an exciting effect on him, 


she sent word the day before her visit that she was to | 


call, requesting Mr. McKenzie not to get annoyed at 
_ her appearance, as she had a wish to go to his bed- 
room. Having paid her visit, the Queen, next day, 
sent a special messenger to make particular inquiry 
how Mr. McKenzie was, in case her visit had in any 
manner disturbed him.’—‘ Aberdeen Free Press.’ 


*‘The cottages which stand beneath the shelter of | 
Balmoral are often visited by Her Majesty, and by | 


various members of her fawily, and in the welfare of 
their humble tenants she has always taken a kindly, 
generous interest. From door to door is the gracious 
lady sometimes known to proceed, bearing in her arm 
a roll (unknown yards long) of serviceable Scotch 
‘Linsey,’ and shorter by a dress does the fabric 
become as she turns her back upon each little dwell- 
ing. Welcome largess, no doubt, to the thrifty, 
honest, Hieland wife, and proudly, though respect- 
fully, on Sabbath may she wear the honoured gift. 

** Most touching and impressive must be the appear- 
ance which the little church of Crathie presents each 
Sunday, when, in the undistinguished gallery pew, 
surrounded by her sons and daughters, and the mem- 
bers of her household, the mightiest and most power- 
ful potentate on earth, now a devout and lowly 
worshipper, may be seen on equal terms and state 
with the humblest parishioner of the Highland glen, 
gathered to that common focus to bend the knee and 
bow the prostrate heart in supplication and thanks- 
giving to the Almighty Creator of all: ‘The King of 
kings, the Lord of lords, the only Ruler of princes, 
who from his throne beholds all the dwellers upon 
earth!’ Will not devoted love and respect, as well 
as dutiful allegiance, inspire that little congregation 
and the millions assembled at the same hour in the 
vaulted aisles of many a stately fane, or crumbling, 
ivy-mantled tower which for centuries has pointed its 
tapering spire to heaven, to join with fervent hearts 
in the accustomed prayer that ‘ He may so replenish 
her with the grace of his Holy Spirit, that she may 
alway incline to his will and walk in his way, aod 
finally, after this life, obtain everlasting joy and 
felicity through Jesus Christ our Lord ?’ 

** Never shall we forget the kind words of pitiful 





| widows and orphans of that ghastly Colliery Catas- 
| trophe which, for more than a*terrible week, riveted 
| the heart of the nation in an agony of suspense. Hear 
| them again :— 

;  *£©The Queen, in the midst of her own overwhelm- 
| ing grief, has taken the deepest interest in the dreadful 
| accident at Hartley, and up to the last had hoped 
| that at least a considerable number of the poor people 
| might have been recovered. The appalling news since 
| received has affected the Queen very much. Her 
| Majesty commands me to say that her tenderest 
sympathy is with the poor widows and mothers, and 
that her own misery only makes her feel the more for 
| them. Her Majesty hopes that everything will be 
| done, as far as possible, to alleviate their distress, and 
her Majesty will feel a sad satisfaction in assisting in 
such measures.’ 

** What earthly solace could more tenderly have 
| softened the wail of despair which rose to heaven 
from the surviving families of that dread calamity 
than the touching commiseration of their august 
| fellow-sufferer, who cast her own great grief into a 
| common gravé with theirs, and, with them, wept by 

its brink for the lost husband, son, or father? In 
| the dark night of blighting grief and desolation which 
then overshadowed with its sable pall the light and 
warmth of every accustomed feeling and sensation, 
may we not hope that the royal mourner herself 
experienced the sweet though sorrowful consolation of 
its heaven-born influence, for, whenever she has since 
had occasion to address her subjects she has not failed 
| to express to them the bitterness of her anguish, the 
profundity of her loss, as though she courted their 
healing sympathy, and felt a sad relief in telling how 
tenderly and truly she had loved ? 


Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendour. 

May all love ; 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again. 

TENNYSON. 


*¢ Fertile in motives of moral worth as are the inci- 
| dents just named, with others of equal interest that 
| might be cited, they are surpassed in wealth of sug- 
| gestive beauty by the narrative by which these remarks 
were inaugurated, combining, as it does, in so remark- 
able a degree the various elements capable of gratifying 
the senses, of purifying the feelings, of stimulating the 
imagination, and of ennobling and exalting the mind. 
* * * ~ * 





‘Mindful of sickness’s fastidious palate, with thought- 
ful grace, the rvyal visitant, on entering, has placed 
upon a table near the door a basket of her garden’s 
choicest fruit ; and now has taken her seat beside the 
sick man’s bed. Crouched at her feet a noble deer- 
hound—her sole attendant in the room, whose beau- 
tiful and graceful form does honour to the tasteful 
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preference of the late great Prince, whose favourite 
friend he was,—casts an intelligent and affectionate 
glance towards the face of his adopted mistress, as she 
makes kind and cheering inquiry after the health 
and wants of her aged protégé. And then, in the 
retirement of his humble closet, unseen by all the 
world beside, with deep, sincere, and simple faith, the 
earthly monarch, now the ‘legate of the sky,’ opens 
the volume of the holy Word, which ‘ going forth 
gives light and understanding to the simple,’ and to a 
thankful listener, whose meek, attentive air gives 
omen of a devout and pious mind, reads from its 
pages the decrees which lead to peace and happiness 
on earth, and of the love divine which promises 
glorious life and immortality beyond the grave. 

*¢ As—while the holy words still linger on her 
lips—the bright setting sun, seen through the open 
lattice, sinks to his evening rest in a pure and cloud- 
less sky—which shares its peaceful beauty with the 
glittering waves beneath, and gilds with glorious 
radiance the old, decayed, and weather-beaten hulk 
which at the instant glides in view while being towed 
to its last resting-place in port, so—when ‘ life’s fitful 
fever’ has past, may the departing spirit of the good 





old mariner in peace and hope and joy be borne to the 
‘everlasting rest prepared for the people of God ;’ 
for, ‘ blessed are they that hear the word of God and 


-keep it:’ and, as we withdraw our eyes from the 


blinding orb, and our minds from the contemplation 
of this ennobling theme, may the little cottage picture 
of ‘Christ washivg his disciples’ feet,’ which hangs 
upon the wall, hidden in shadow from the splendid 
radiance, point its holy moral to our hearts, and 
inspire us, in our respective stations, humbly to 
emulate the exalted virtues of our great and righteous 
Queen, whose life so nobly illustrates the sublime 
philosophy of the great Christian teacher who charged 
‘them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; 
laying up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life,’ 

**¢ Let your light so shine before men that they may 


| see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
| in heaven,’ ” 
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CHILDREN, when you sat wishing, 
Down, last night, on the sands, 
Beckoning moments of glory 
With little helpless hands, 
I heard you saying and sighing, 
As the wind went over the seas, 
‘¢ There never will come knights-errant, 
To common days like these.” 


I heard you sighing and saying, 
‘The beautiful time is gone, 

When heroes hunted for monsters, 
And conquered them one by one ; 

And now there is nothing noble, 
And we all lie safe o’ nights, 

But we would not mind the monsters, 
If we could have the knights !” 


Then, taking breath for a moment, 
You all stood up and said, 

** Remember Garibaldi! 
Not all the knights are dead. 

A chief for men to follow, 
Who never lingers nor halts, 

And a king for women and children, 
Because he has no faults. 


** But he is nothing to England— 
There is the thought that smarts ! 
We want an English hero, 
To trouble all our hearts.” 
Ah, children ! who could tell you 
That hearts are sick and cold, 
Without the healing trouble 


That touched the waters of old? 
III.—10. 


iis 





Shake not your heads at England, 
Her soil is still of worth ; 
It cannot lose the habit 
Of bringing heroes forth. 
I met one yesterday evening, 
And when you hear his tale, 
You'll not be sighing and saying 
That the days are feeble and pale. 


The wind was soft and heavy 
Where African palm-trees tower, 
Hardly stirring the river, 
Hardly shaking a flower ; 
The night was grave and splendid, 
A dead queen lying in state, 
With all her jewels upon her, 
And trumpets at her gate. 


The wild notes waved and lingered, 
And fainted through the air, 
Sometimes like defiance, 
And sometimes like despair ; 
While down the moonlit mountain, 
And beside the river-calms, 
The line of a dismal procession 
Unwound between the palms, 


A train of driven captives, 
Weary, weak, amazed, 
Eighty hopeless faces 
Never once upraised ; 
Bleeding from the journey, 
Longing for the grave, 
Men and women and children, 
Every one a slave, 
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Lashed, and crying, and crouching, 
They passed, suspecting not 
There were three or four English 
Whose hearts grew very hot ; 
Men who had come from a distance, 
Taking their lives in their hands, 
To tell the love of Jesus 
About the heathen lands. 


Studious men and gentle, 
But not in the least afraid, 
With fire enough among them 
To furnish a crusade ; 
And when they saw the slave-troop 
Come hurrying down the hill, 
Each man looked at the other, 
Unable to be still. 


They did not care for treaties, 
And death they did not fear ; 

One great wrong had roused them—- 
There were eighty here. 

They were not doing man’s work, 
They were doing the Lord’s ; 

So they went and stopped the savages 

° With these amazing words: 


‘* We are three or four English, 
And we CANNOT LET THIS BE; 
Get away to your mountains, 
And set the people free! ” 
You should have seen the black men, 
How grey their faces turn, 
They thought the name of England 
Was something that would burn. 





They break, they fly, like water 
Before a rushing wind ; 

The slaves stretch out uncertain hands, 
By long despair made blind ; 

Till in a wonderful moment 
The sense of freedom came 

Like the leap of a tropical morning 
That sets the world aflame. 


A blast of weeping and shouting 
Cleansed all the guilty place, 
And God was able to undraw 
The curtain from his face ; 
A hundred years of preaching 
Could not proclaim the creed 
Of love and power and pity 
So well as that one deed. 


A glorious gift is prudence, 
And they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings 
Till they have seen the ends ; 
But give us now and then a man 
That we may make him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to Do the thing. 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 





N.B.—Bishop Mackenzie on one occasion, and Dr. Livingstone on 
another, liberated a party of slaves in the manner described in this 
ballad. Of course, the first time this was done there was an absolute 
uncertainty whether or not it would cost the lives of those who did 
it. But they simply could not help it. 


THE BATTLE OF SCEPTICISM AND FAITH IN FRANCE. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 


You have requested me to give you some account of 
the state of Protestantism in France, and of the moral 
situation of that country, which is my native land, 
and which is dear to me, in spite of all its deficiencies, 
as the field which God gave me to cultivate when He 
put it into my heart to love and to serve Him. But 
I live in France, dear sir, and not in Scotland, and 
before speaking to you of faith I must speak to you of 
scepticism, which is here the rule, as with you the ex- 
ception. Here, as everywhere, and more perhaps here 
than anywhere else, the life of a Christian is a con- 
tinual warfare. In Protestant countries, such as Ger- 
many, Holland, England, we must strive against 
formalism and unbelief ; in Roman Catholic countries, 
such as Spain and Italy, against superstition and 
fanaticism. But in France, alas! we must fight 
against the whole of these enemies at the same time ; 
against Catholicism, which more and more rouses itself 
from its inaction to declare war against all reform, 
all progress, all the aspirations of the age; against 
Protestantism formalism, so apt to steep souls in a de- 
ceitful security ; finally, against rationalism, which, 
stretching out its hani to scepticism, introduces it 
into the sanctuary, and betrays the citadel which it 








ought to defend. To make head against all these 
foes, 80 numerous and so different, what are we? A 
mere handful of Christixns, of ordinary faith an1 cou- 
rage, and lacking, in the defence of a sacred cause, 
the incentive of persecution and the fervour of first 
love. And, notwithstanding, we must unceasingly 
struggle against an enemy who suffers himself neither 
to be wearied nor discouraged, and who excites against 
us all the powers of the world— interest, vanity, 
science, aud pleasure, And yet we, on our part, are 
not without hope of conquering in the end, for we 
also have our allies!—He whose cause we defend 
standing in the firstrank, He is master of the field, 
and merely demands of us faithful service; He will 
send others to replace us when the harvest shall be 
ripe. He is the judge of the lists, and only requires 
us to combat. If the enemy is stronger than we, He 
will send others to conquer in our stead, when the 
hour of victory shall have come. All that we can give 
is a consistent testimony, faithful as that of the first 
witnesses to the truth: In these days of full-grown 
Christianity we have not-also to seal it with our blood. 
God no longer calls upon us to die for our brethren, 
but to love and to live for them. 
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Our allies, ah! they are not the noble, the rich, 
the powerful of the world. Things have not changed 
since the time of the church of Corinth! They are 
not the wise, either, and I regret it, for I feel a 
mournful sympathy for those earnest intellects, who 
go on unceasingly striving to fathom the mysteries of 
our nature and of the world, and who, stopping short 
at second causes, are unable to find the great first 
cause. Our allies are the humble, the lowly, the poor, 
the disinherited of this world, those, in short, who 
may be termed the chosen of Jesus Christ. We have 
no illusions with regard to them, and we love them as 
our Saviour loved them, not such as they are, but 
such as they might be. We know too well that their 
ignorance delivers them up, bound hand and foot, to 
superstition, their vices to scepticism, their poverty to 
all evil influences ; but we know, also, that amongst 
all these souls strayed from the straight path, amongst 
these wandering sheep, there are some who only wait 
for the Good Shepherd to enter into the fold. We 
reckon upon these allies, because, since the days of 
our Lord, they have never failed us. It is they who 
always make the first response to the appeal of Him 
who has said, ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And they 
come to Him, because they feel themselves poor enough 
and bare enough to have everything to receive and 
nothing to reserve in giving themselves up to God. 
And now, what is the position of scepticism, which 
for a ceutury and a half has had possession of France, 
having succeeded, almost without transition, to the 
long hypocrisy of the age of Louis XIV., the intel- 
lectual orgy of the eighteenth century, and the satur- 
nalia of reason, speedily succeeded by the saturnalia 
of the reign of terror? Ten years ago a fact strongly 
impressed me. I then saw around mz but few believers, 
a good number of sceptics, and also a still greater 
number of indifferent persons ; and I[ had ‘‘ the spirit 
stirred,” like Paul at Athens, on beholding, in our 
careless race, that importance attached to trifles, and 
that bestial indifference to the deepest interests of the 
soul in view of eternity. But for some years past all 
has changed. I see more sceptics, but far fewer in- 
ditferent persons. Religious questions which, ten 
years ago, had scarcely the power to awaken public 





interests of the day. uitions of the most serious 
books, for or against religion, are multiplied to such 
an extent that they threaten to eclipse the popularity 
of a George Sand or of a Victor Hugo. There is in 
this a sign of the times, of which I have no wish either 
to exaggerate or diminish the importance. The battle 
array of scepticism is assuredly increased ; but the 
little phalanx of believers has also increased by the 
accession of those indifferent persons, across whom it 
has suddenly flashed, on waking from slumber, that 
they had souls to be saved. 

Upon the whole, however, the current of public 
favour has hitherto been in favour of scepticism. 
Doubtless, the bare-faced audacity of denial of the 


Voltaire ; during the century and a half that these 
wild waves have beat against the rock of the Gospel, 








curiosity, now rival in attraction the scandals or the | 


last century has had its day, like the sarcasms of | 





France has exhausted all known forms of scepticism, | 


One form only remained untried, agd to M. Renan 
belongs the sad honour of having discovered it. It is 
he who, in order to stimulate a blasé age, has in- 
vented religiosity as a substitute for religion ; he who, 
starting from faith to arrive at doubt, has made our 
holiest convictions evaporate in vague conceptions ; 
he, in short, who has transformed the great and di- 
vine figure of our Saviour into a nameless personage, 
half dupe and half charlatan, sometimes a “ simple 
and shy villager,” sometimes ‘‘a sombre. giant,” and 
at last crowning by a useless death the errors of his 
“joyous youth” and his ‘‘ wandering walks” about 
Galilee. 

I hasten to ask pardon of your readers for these 
blasphemies and absurdities, which I only repeat 
with regret. I would fain abstract myself from my 
quality of Christian, in order to judge M. Renan’s 
work from a purely moral and literary point of view ; 
but, even from such a point of view, words fail me to 
express my contempt for that book, the unparalleled 
success of which dishonours our country by proving at 
once its ignorance and its levity. How shall I con- 
vey an idea, to those who have not read it, of this 
awkward pasticcio of a book, where, in form and 
matter, all is false, where nothing is exhibited in its 
true light, where the facts are caricatured, the cha- 
racters falsified, where the descriptions are patchwork, 
where each line betrays the powerlessness of the in- 
tellect to deal with the affairs of the heart? Well, 
this book, which criticism, by refuting, has been 
wrong to treat seriously ; this book—cooly-calculated 
speculation of money and scandal—has been sold by 
millions of copies. Reduced by the author himself 
to a more popular form and price, stripped of its 
baggage of false science, and disavowing—to increase 
its acceptance—its most offensive audacities, it has 
been brought down to the level of the poorest purses 
and the lowest intellects. It has penetrated into the 
garret of the poor and into the cottage of the peasant, 
to extinguish, in their souls, a last spark of faith, 
which required only to be fanned into new life. 

What has especially contributed to the success of 
M. Renan is the novelty of all these questions to the 
public who read him. They have believed, they have 
gravely asserted, that his book contains the latest 
thoughts of German criticism on the sacred writings ; 
and as no one dreamt of going to study thé question 
on the spot, they have congratulated themselves that 
so elegant a pen has taken the trouble to bring all 
these abstruse affairs within the reach of ordinary 
capacities. They have not felt the least suspicion 
that these conclusions, imported into. France by M. 
Renan as the most exalted formula of theological 
science, have been disavowed in Germany twenty 
years ago, to make way, it is true, for other systems ; 
and that Ewald, the high priest of German rational- 
ism, has uttered, from the height of his tripod, 
certain contemptuous expressions, speaking of M. 
Renan as a stupid scholar who had caricatured the 
thoughts of his master, 

It is already a miracle when a similar success lasts 
during two years in our forgetful France ; it wou'd be 
a still greater one if it could be repeated. So that the 
failure of M. Renau’s new volume on ‘‘ The Apostles,” 
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can only be paralleled by the flaunting triumph of his | 
first work. One does not, a second time, thus take | 
advantage of the public credulity, and a success of 
scandal and curiosity is very soon exhausted. Let us 
then, consign that unlucky work on ‘‘ The Apostles ” 
to the silence which will soon shroud its tomb ; let us 
not regard it in a more serious light than the author 
himself ; and without disputing the evil which his 
** Life of Jesus” has done, and is still doing, let us 
entertain better hopes of the good sense of the public, 
and of the religious feelings which are becoming more 
and more developed among the masses, in spite of 
every effort which is made to extinguish them. 

Let us now pass from scepticism in the world to 
scepticism in the Church. It was reserved for our era 
to behold, proceeding from the Christian pulpit, these 
same negations which it had formerly held itself com- 
missioned to combat. When we recall these battles of 
giants which Luther, Calvin, Farel, endured against 
the libertines on the one side and the Catholics on the 
other ; when we consider that faith, but a thoughtful 
consistent faith, accustomed to give an account of 
itself, was the only weapon of these valiant champions, 
the lever with which they overthrew, even to its foun- 
dations, the edifice of the Roman power, we cannot 
refrain from a compassionate smile on seeing this cru- 
sade of pigmies against the eternal truth, which laughs 
their efforts to scorn, The rock is too solid for their 
feeble hauds ; it is in vain that they strive in their 
feebleness to destroy the work of our forefathers, and 
to reverse all the great principles of the Reformation, 
in order to crawl in the path of the mockers of the 
last century. There can be, in truth, no more me- 
lancholy spectacle than that of a congress of ministers 
assembled, in the middle of the niveteenth century, 
in order to proclaim that they believe neither in the 
resurrection of Christ, nor in the supernatural, nor in 
all those superannuated fables which the State charges 
them to teach to the people, even whilst dispensing 
with their personal belief in them! Sad example of 
Christian charity to see the ministers of the Gospel ex- 
tending the hand of brotherhood to the author of the 
** Life of Jesus,” their accomplice in that work of des- 
truction, where victories are reckoned by the number of 
souls that have been turned from thefaith. Nothing, 
however, can compare to the ardour of demolition in 
these worthy representatives of the faith of Jesus 
Christ, except their devotion to the State which pays 
them, so that, on every occasion, they are ready to 
sacritice to it all.the liberties of that ancient reformed 
Church, accustomed to see persecutions arise from 
without, but never from within. 

Nevertheless, the attitude of our Christian pastors 
presents a noble contrast to that of the rationalist 
ministers, ever ready to stretch out the hand of 
fellowship to the sceptics, and to reserve all their 
rancour for the believers, A cordial understanding 
is gradually taking place between the members of 
the free churches and the faithful members of the 
national Church. Extending a fraternal hand to the 
living pastors of that dead Church, we hail with 
delight every appearance of life. We recognise them, 
we love them as brothers, and we applaud each time 





that an evangelical pastor mounts the breach, in order 


to defend those revealed truths which are the common 
patrimony of all believers, If our brethren of the 
nationa] Church are in a false position in an establish- 
ment overrun by infidelity ; if there is something 
that moves a pious soul at the sight of truth and 
error alternately proclaimed from the same pulpit, 
it is not our brethren, after all, who have made that 
position ; it is the result of time and the enfeeble- 
ment of faith, and we pity them too much to dream 
of accusing them. Always ready to assist them in 
their struggles, let us leave the work of conscience to 
operate slowly, silently, in their hearts, without seek- 
ing to hasten, even by our prayers, a decision which 
mnst come at the appointed hour, like a ripe fruit 
which drops from the branch. That this separation, 
this partition of the good grain from the tares, may 
take place in the course of events, may be in the 
tendency of spirits, may be in the very air we breathe, 
no one will deny! But that is a reason for us, who 
have already taken the decisive step, not to impose it 
upon any, not even on our dearest friends. For we 
remember that the ways of God are infinitely various, 
and that Adolph Monod, in full peace of conscience, 
remained in the Church whence his brother Frederick, 
from opposite motives, saw it his duty to go forth. 

But let us put aside these sad divisions which 
calumniate the Church of Christ in the face of the 
world, by furnishing weapons against her to the 
Catholics, so proud of their unity, and so ready to 
forget that it is only tyranny or falsehood! In short, 
you ask me if the reign of God is advancing, and if 
the Gospel is making progress in France? Well, I do 
not hesitate to answer you, Yes! If, on the surface, 
and at the summit of society, scepticism has gained 
ground, an under-current of faith also penetrates 
gradually into the depths of the masses of the people. 
Good hides itself, as is often said, and evil shows 
itself; and yet the hidden work which is going on 
in souls at the foundation of that corrupt society, 
shows itself to those who look for it by more than one 
happy symptom. Statistics here will tell more than 
any amount of words, In 1830, before the period of 
awakening, you could scarcely count in Paris three or 
four churches, all subsidised by the State. But now 
you may count thirty-five, of all languages and of every 
denomination, it is true. This is nearly, we may 
observe, a church founded every year; and, in truth, 
not a year rolls round without seeing rise from the 
ground one of these modest chapels which grow, like 
slips, beside their mother churches. By arule, almost 
without exception, they are all erected in the poorest 
quarters of the capital, and are chiefly recruited at the 
expense of Catholicism, more and more alarmed at 
this silent progress of the Protestant faith, which dis- 
putes with her one by one the children at the school, 
the souls at the confessional, and opposes the life- 
giving spirit to the letter which kills. 

But you will ask, are all these conversions sincere 
and durable? That they are sincere I have no hesi- 
tation in affirming, for the very simple reason that 
there is nothing to be gained by joining us, in spite of 
what the Catholics say, and that there is often a great 
deal to lose. The interested charity of the bureau of 
benevolence contends with us for the most needy, and 
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sometimes takes away their children from our schools. 
But those who remain to us are as metal tried by the 
fire, and which has there been purged of its alloy. As 
to the permanence of these conversions, God alone 
reads hearts, and we have no preteusion to scan them 
in his place. He alone can give to our volatile race 
the seriousness and the constancy which it lacks, 
But allow me here to make you a participator in the 
results of an experience unhappily acquired in our 
free churches. As a general rule, every Christian 
without education who is thrust too much forward in 
the midst of his brethren, to pray or to exhort, 
rarely stands that test. Spiritual pride, the most 
dangerous of all prides, soon develops itself in these 
ignorant souls, and their faith becomes over-excited, 
or is made shipwreck of on the first occasion. Dar- 
byisin, which prowls around our churches to reap the 
life which it has not sown, is unceasingly at work to 
stir up that unhealthy spiritual pride by offering it 
food. Let us add, nevertheless, that wherever life 
exists ina church, Darbyism strives in vain, according 
to its wont, to pluck from it the ripe fruits. Some 
fugitives from Catholicism do not readily fall off 
from their spiritual guides, and the respect for the 
pastorate soon establishes itself in these simple 
souls; who, when they are not spoiled, are often 
an edification and an example to the most advanced 
Christians. 

What I have said of our great capital I say readily 
of the larger number of our departments, except per- 
haps Brittany—devoted to the worship of the past— 
and some corners of the south, where the hatred of 
centuries still separates Catholics from Protestants. 
Everywhere, where the Gospel is seriously proclaimed, 
it is welcomed with joy as the good news of salvation ; 
and the reapers may fail, but never the harvest. The 
ways of God are not as our ways, but if it pleases 
Him to make the life-giving breath of the revival 
pass once more over my beloved France, if He gives 
us men like Felix Neff, Fyt, and Bertholet, we may 
yet see great things. Catholicism attaches itself more 
and more to material worship, and is too much 
occupied with acting upon the senses to think of the 
souls who escape her. Therefore, from the moment 
when she finds herself opposed to the Gospel, she 
becomes sensible of her weakness, and even persecution 
does not divest her of that fear. I could tell you of a 
certain little town of Franche Comté—a province which 
you would think but lately escaped from the Spanish 
rule, so over-run is it with convents and monks—where 
two or three hundred of the faithful are always ready 
to assemble around whoever comes to bring them the 
glad tidings. It is thus that our churches spring up, 
from one of these seeds carried by the wind, and 
from a breath coming from on high to give it life, 
and we acknowledge that they are born with the 
power to live, when the spirit of sacrifice enters 
by degrees, and when the faithful cleave to their 
Church, not because it yields, but because it costs 
them something. 

What I have said of that small town I could say of 
all our stations of the Evangelical Society of France, 
or of that of Geneva, her worthy rival in our country, 
which gave her Calvin, and to which she so nobly re- 





paysthe debt. The Christians of the National Church, 
moved to jealousy by the zeal of the Free Church, 
have wished also to have their field to cultivate in 
these conquests of the pioneers of the Gospel ; and the 
Central Protestant Society has arisen from that sacred 
emulation which conduces to the good of souls, 
Would that God would only raise up for that home 
mission some young men duly qualified, devoured by 
the holy love of souls, dreading neither fatigue nor 
exile in our country districts in the midst of the lowly 
and disinherited of this world; and I venture to say 
that the most magnificent field of labour lies open 
before them, But Paris will always remain the field 
where the harvest is the richest and the most easy ; 
and in this direction, as in every other, the provinces 
will follow Paris, but will never lead the way. 

One last reflection, and Iconclude, In this country, 
where Christianity meets at once with so many sympa- 
thies and so many obstacles— where Jesus Christ is at 
once the Despised, the Man of Sorrows, and the Desire 
of the Nations—of what kind is the Gospel which we 
must preach to the simple, since it is they alone who 
will hear it? Is it an enervated Gospel, of which the 
points have been blunted and the angles rounded off ? 
Where, then, is that ancient Gospel of Christ with that 
powerful leaven which stirs the masses, and that bitter 
savour which makes ‘‘ the salt of the earth?” Even to 
state the question is to solve it! It is still and 
always the ‘foolishness of the cross” which we must 
proclaim to the people, but without blushing and with- 
out asking pardon for it. The twelve fishers of Galilee 
were not anxious, in order to preach Jesus Christ, to 
receive a warrant from human science. The Chris- 
tianity of our days—and there is its weak point—is 
too intelloctual ; is proceeds more from the head than 
the heart. Doubtless, in an age of strife, we cannot 
leave unanswered any of the attacks of scepticism, and 
the noblest part which science can play is to put her- 
self, with reason her companion, at the service of the 
faith. The *‘ Life of Jesus” of my dear pastor and 
friend, Edmond de Pressensé, of which the Sonpay 
Magazine has published se favourable an account, has 
nobly refuted the melancholy parody of M. Renan. 
Two editions, sold in three months, and which are far 
from being sufficient for the public curiosity, prove 
that this book meets wants vividly felt in the religious 
and moral world. A popular edition, similar to that 
of M. Renan, will speedily apply the antidote where 
the other has carried the poison. But, without wish- 
ing to depreciate in anything the noble mission of 
science allied with faith, let us not forget that faith 
alone has also her mission. She alone can still work 
miracles upon these simple souls of whom I have 
spoken, for it is to the heart that she addresses her- 
self ; and though every one does not speak, every one 
understands that language! Alongside of our pastors 





in the great cities who seek toimpress the Gospel upon 
worldlings, let us have also our itinerant pastors, 
| humble pioneers of the’ Gospel and missionaries of 
Christ in the workshops and hamlets. Let them, like 
| their Master, once more attack society at its foun- 
| dation, and they will be more certain of success than 
if they assaulted it from above. 
Rosszuw Sr. Himarre. 
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THE FIRST NIGHT'S FROST; 


BEING THOUGHTS ON THE COMING WINTER. 
BY A BUSINESS MAN. 


YESTERDAY morning when we came down to break- 
fast we found, to our surprise, that a blazing fire 
would have been a welcome thing. While we rubbed 
our hands and looked askance at the fireplace, where 
the shavings still quietly slept their long summer sleep, 
we said to each other, “It is really very cold this 
morning.” We also warmly advised each other to put 
on top-coats; and, in the hearing of the person whom 
we wanted to hear it, we expressed our hope that we 
should find a nice fire when we came home to tea. I 
say, we were surprised, for we had got quite accus- 
tomed to the mild weather, and had almost forgotten 
that the year was so far advanced that we might 
every day expect a visit from the ‘‘ hoary old gentle- 
man, with the frosty beard.” But he had come 
suddenly, and was just peeping in for a moment, as it 
seemed, to intimate his arrival in the land, and to tell 
us that, though he might stay away for a few days, 
we should, nevertheless, prepare for his reception, as 
he was certain to come back for good some day soon. 
And we are not at all frightened at the intelligence. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to hail the old, stiff, 
stern-luoking guest, for he is not nearly so unkind as 
he looks, provided we make him as comfortable as we 
can, by thawing his icy mantle at our cosy, homely 
fire-side, dispelling the dark shadows from his snowy 
head by cheerful lights, and filling his hollow stomach 
with a sufficient supply from pantry and kitchen. 
When we have thus made room for him as an inmate, 
and brought him to himself again, we really begin to 
like him, and would not care to see him depart, for 
he proves a very social, entertaining fellow. Hisstock 
of stories and tales is inexhaustible. His contrivances 
for in-door pleasures are quite wonderful, He knows 
how to make friends meet, who otherwise would but 
seldom see each other’s faces; and, above all, he 
makes us feel that home is a happy thing, and family 
life a blessing, 

Still, while one talks thus of winter in a cheerful 
and humorous tone, he cannot help feeling what a 
mercy it is that he is able to look forward to the 
approach. of that inclement season in such a mood of 
mind. For my part, I cannot help thinking of thou- 
sands and millions of my fellow-creatures, to whom 
winter is no matter for jest or gay words, Winter is 
a terrible warrior, who comes to ransack our city and 
to scourye its inhabitants. Only those who can afford 
to bribe him with a good sum of money can make a 
friend of him. To the poor he is as unmerciful as he 
is painful. It is not without reason that the Psalmist, 
after having said, ‘* Thou hast made winter,” adds the 
supplication, ‘* Forget not the congregation of Thy 
poor!” It is true, that we never so fully realise the 


blessings and the pleasures of ‘ home, sweet home,” as 
in the winter, when the fuel crackles cheerfully in the 
grate, and the steaming dishes send up their inviting 
flavour, and we know that our warm, comfortable bed 
is waiting for us. But it is equally true, that no place 








is more dull and dreary than that same home, if the 
grate is but a cold, black hole in the wall, and if the 
table is but a bare, naked board, and the bed only a 
bandle of filthy straw, and the storm roars through 
the smokeless chimney and rain and hail rattle against 
the cracked window-panes, A poor man may fly for 
shelter from the summer heat to the shadows of 
his humble roof or of some umbrageous tree which 
spreads its protecting branches alike over poor and 
rich: but when the Creator ‘ giveth snow like wool, 
and scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes, and casteth 
forth his ice like morsels,” then the sacred poet asks, 
** Who can stand before his cold?” And to this we 
would add another question—‘* Where is the poor 
man to fly to?” The only answer that can be given 
to this question is, ‘* To thy people whom thou hast 
taught to love—to thy children who from thee have 
learnt to be merciful.” 

May the fountains of our charity flow all the more 
freely the more that the frost stiffens the rivers into 
marble, and may the stores of our liberality yield all 
the more abundantly the more that the cold turns 
creation into a barrea wilderness. If we are saved by 
the blood of Christ, and feel anything of what it means 
to be saved at such a price, we shall thankfully receive 
winter as a messenger from our Saviour, asking sup- 
port for the poor whom He left behind iu his stead. 
When we are comfortably seated at our fireside, 
we shudder at the thought of being thrown naked 
out of doors, a prey to the piercing winls and the 
cutting sleet. But what would even a change such 
as that be compared with the change which He 
willingly submitted to, who, for our sakes, left the 
bosom of his Father for the miseries, the shame and 
the sufferings of this sinful, godless, cruel world of 
ours? Hesaved us from the horrors of an everlasting 
winter. Let the present, and every winter we are 
spared to see, show that we cannot forget this. 

And how many opportunities for showing it may 
there not be found, if the heart is willing to find 
them! Ido not meérely mean our subscriptions to 
the numerous charities which, either through public 
appeal or private application, will come to loose the 
strings of our purse, though I cordially hope they 
will find that those strings are as manageable as 
ever. For, whatever may be said against such in- 
stitutions as orphanages, and asylums, and refuges, 
and reformatories, and poor-houses, it should be borne 
in mind that in most, if not in all cases, their de- 
fects arise not so much from their faults as from 
ours. Substituted things cannot but prove in many 
respects defective, when compared with the original 
things they have to make up for. If Christian 
society were what it ought to be, and if every Chris- 
tian did what he should do, such institutions would 
not be required, We have called them into exist- 
ence that they should bear the burden which our 
charity is too weak to take upon itself. We claim 
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the honour of supporting them, but we leave to | must in the meantime have gone up twenty degrees 
others the difficulties of the work. If, then, we keep | at least, and we do not mind travelling on now 
the easiest and more pleasant part of the labour to | for another couple of hundred miles, for we have 
ourselves, we should do that part all the more cheer- | summer within, though it may be winter without, 
fully and generously, and not rebuke others because | Ay! it is then that we experience what a great 
they are not faultless in the discharge of a duty we | thing a warm room and a good dinner is for a cold, 
will not discharge at all. | hungry traveller. Now, observe! winter is cold, and 
Let us put into the hands of the charitable insti- | life isa long journey; and there is many a traveller 
tutions the means of doing their work more vigorously | who is not able to find a refreshment room unless you 
than ever. Their number is almost countless, aud yet | provide one for him. ; 
if that number were ten times greater than itis, there | If we desire to be truly apostolic in the develop- 
would not be one too many. Human misery is a vast | ment of our Christian feelings and characters, let us 
and deep slough, Who can drain it! How much | by all means exercise charity towards the needy. 
room is there; in a season like winter, for each | There was a meeting of the Apostles in Jerusalem 
one of us to put his hand to work at the dam which | about the year 55. Peter was there and James and 
is to stem the increasing tide of that pernicious | John, the pillars of the Jewish-Christian Church, and 
flood ! Paul, and Barnabas, and Titus, the leaders of the 
Some months ago, this Magazine contained a paper | Gentile-Christian Church. And there was a great 
about a remarkable dinner-table.* It taught a simple | variety of opinions among them, as might be expected 
but important lesson. It showed that true charity | in a meeting of men, who, though united by the ties 
is a rich capital in itself, which if put out with com- | of cordial love in Christ, yet greatly differed as to 
mon sense and a little perseverance, yields prodigious | their mental and spiritual development, character, 
interest, and can do an immense deal of good at sphere of labour, &c. But in whatever respects their 
little expense, In a work of love like this, our | opinions may have differed, there was one thing io 
money may be something, but our heart is every- | which they all agreed—that they should remember the 
thing ; and let our expenditure be ever so large, if | poor (Gal. ii. 10). This was to them as much a 
our heart is little, it will produce but small result. | fundamental principle of Christian life as it was to 
We are glad to learn that not only has Mr, Hicks | serve Carist, who, in his redeeming love had remem- 
received many encouraging tokens of sympathy from | bered them in their misery. The Church of Christ 
various quarters, but that his good example has also | has never forgotten this apostolic teaching. Charity 
found many followers, His bright candle has been | towards the poor was an exception in the ancient 
the means of many others being lit in different | heathen world ; it was from the beginning a rule in 
districts of the metropolis, and throughout the king- | the Christian community. Along with the Lord’s 
dom. It would, indeed, be a good thing to publish a | Supper, which from the night in which our Lord was 
descriptive list of them. The season is now ap- | betrayed down to our times has formed a sacramental 
proaching when such dinner-tables will be blessed | line ruuniug through all the centuries of the Church’s 
Elims in the barren frosty desert. Organic chemistry | history, there runs another line, that of charitable 
tells us that nutritious food is a powerful heat- | institutions, which in unbroken succession coanects 
giver to the human system. Now a heat-giver is | the present age with the first. When we provide a 
exactly what is wanted in winter, and a better heat- | poor man with a good dinner or a warm coat in 
giver there cannot be for a poor man than a dinner- | winter, we are preaching an eloquent sermon from 
table like, Mr. Hicks’! We all know this from | that well-known text: ‘*Aud they continued stead- 
experience. After having travelled a long distance by | fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” 
railway on a cold winter day, say from Edinburgh to It ought to be borne in mind, however, that 
Loudon, or from London to Paris, what a grand thing | Christian charity is a wise thing. ‘‘ Though I bestow 
it is, when, about the middle of the journey, we | all my goods to feed the poor,” the Apostle says, 
are informed by the guard that we have reached the ‘‘and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Of 
station where the train is to stop for twenty minutes, | course not, for such liberality may be shown by a fool, 
and we will have time to take a basin of steaming | who either thinks that he may buy heaven at the 
soup, or a steak and a few hot potatoes. We | price of his earthly possessions, or that he can in no 
throw down the book we have been reading, interest- | better way please his divine Master than by allowing 
ing as it is, and pitch our rug into a corner, | everyone to rob the garden over which he is appointed 
and, jumping out, stamp on the platform with | steward. A good but in my opinion unwise man 
our benumbed feet, and dash into that all-receiving | told me the other day that a poor man, whom 
doorway over which ‘Refreshment Room” is written. he never saw before, had asked from him two shil- , 
We feel as though we have been all at once trans- | lings to redeem an article of clothing from the 
planted from Nova Zembla into Madeira, when the | pawnbroker, and had also requested him to make 
warm atmosphere of the place penetrates to our | him a present of a coat, to enable him to go intoa 
shivering skin, and the flavour of the meats enters our | situation. My friend at once gave him the money and 
nostrils. Words are too poor to describe this luxury. | the coat. A week later he happened to see the 
And when, thoroughly warmed and well fed, we re-enter | man dressed as shabbily as before, and engaged in 
the carriage again, we think that the thermometer | begging in the street. Upon asking how it was that 
he still found him in that condition, the wretch told 
* See Sunday Magazine, Vol. II., p. 114. him that after having left his house he had taken 
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a fit in the road, and was conveyed to the hospital 
in an unconscious state, and that on being restored 
again to consciousness he had found himself robbed of 
the money and the coat, adding that, if the gentleman 
would be kind enough to give him another chance, he 
would be helped out of his poverty for good and all. 
My readers will scarcely believe me when I tell them 
that my friend again complied with the request. 

** But did you really believe the man’s story ?” 
I asked. 

**T cannot say I did, neither can I say I did not,” 
was the answer; ‘‘of course I could not know 
whether he told me a lie or the truth, and it was not 
my business to go and inquire afterit. The man is 
responsible to God, not to me, for what he has done 
and said, and I told him so. But it was my duty to 


give him what he asked, for the Lord says distinctly | 


in his word, ‘ Give to every man that asketh of thee, 
and of him that taketh away thy goods ask him not 
again.’” 

“T see,” I replied, *‘that you take our Lord’s 
precepts only in their literal sense. So, if a man 
were to smite you on one cheek you would feel bound 
to turn to him the other also.” 

*¢ Of course I should,” he answered. 

“ But then you would actually differ from our 
Lord himself in carrying that precept into practice.” 

ce Why ? ” 

*¢ Because when our Lord during his trial before 
the High Priest was actually struck by a man with the 
palm of the hand, He did not offer his other cheek to 
be struck again, but in a dignified tone remonstrated 
with the offender.” 

‘*¢ Well,” he answered, *‘ the Lord may do what He 


pleases. He is the Lord, and consequently above the | 


law, but it is my duty to follow out his command- 
ment.” 

** But why not his example ?” I asked. 

He gave no reply, but took leave of me, saying that 
he was no reasoner like me, that he only desired to 
obey his Master’s will like a child, without arro- 
gantly assuming to himself the right of judging, 
&e., &e. 

Now charity practised in that way is, in my 
opinion, no charity at all ; but selfishness, and selfish- 
ness in one of its worst forms. It is the selfishness of 
the spiritually lazy man, who would rather submit to 
some temporal sacrifice than take the trouble of think- 
ing for himself, and of prudently directing actions 
according to the spirit. To such indolent minds it is 
too burdensome to act from principle. To them 


nothing is more welcome than a certain commandment | 


engrafted on a stone or written on a piece of paper, 
for by it they get rid of the trouble of considering or 
+ examining, since they have only to follow it as a dog 
obeys the orders of his master. To them the central 
principle of Christianity is obedience, not love ; but 
obedience which, in fact, is no obedience at all, 
because it is obedience without love. If I give alms 
to a poor beggar, not caring what use he will make of 
them, I show him no love, even though I should have 
given him all I had. Of course it is impossible for us 
always to inquire fully into the character and repu- 
tation of a poor man who may appeal to our liberality, 


| 











and in many cases that attribute of charity must be 
applied which is described as “ believing all things 


and hoping all things.” Besides, even though upon 
inquiry it should be proved that he had often misused 
the gifts he had received, he should not all at once be 
turned away as a hopeless object. God continues his 
blessings to us, though we have often misused his gifts, 
But an endeavour ought to be made to ascertain, if at 
all possible, the form of gift which is most adapted to 
the man’s character and condition. To give money to 
poor people without caring how they will spend it is 
like giving a knife to a child without regard to how it 
will use it. Money is not always bread, but very 
often poison. We pray every day, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” but how 
often may we have put into our neighbour’s hand 
the power to go into temptation ? 

*¢ One cold winter morning,” a Christian traveller 
in France writes, ‘‘ I was introduced to Monsieur R., 
a well-to-do farmer, not far from the thriving country 
town of D. A poor beggar was just standing in the 
gate when we entered. Monsieur R. refused to give 
him money, but showed him a large pile of wood, and 
promised him six sous an hour if he would saw it into 
pieces. The poor man proceeded to the pile, but no 
sooner had we turned away from him than he walked 
off. The occurrence led us to speak about the best 
way of relieving the poor. Monsieur R. told us that 
it was his principle never to give a poor man food 
unless he paid for it, and never to give him money 
unless he worked for it. ‘This rule,’ he said, ‘is 
adopted by all my friends in the neighbourhood, who, 
along with me, have established a dining and lodg- 
ing-house for the poor in the town, It is arranged 
for both sexes, and for people of all ages, from the 
old grey-headed man to the child. A good hearty 
dinner is to be had there for four sous, and a good 
bed for three, including the use of a towel, soap, de. 
Of course, there is a deficit every year, which we have 
to make up ; but as there are a good number of us, 
each one has to pay only a comparative trifle. Now 
it is a law with us like that of the Medes and Persians, 
that nobody shall be admitted gratuitously, or even 
at a reduced price. Each comer must produce a 
ticket from one of the subscribers, and this ticket 
alone is taken as payment, And it is another 
rule with us, that, invalids excepted, we give no 
ticket to a poor person unless he or she has deserved 
it by doing some work, Taking myself now, I have 
divided the work into three kinds,—work for the 
weak, work for the strong, and work for the very 
strong or robust. The work consists chiefly in cut- 
ting wood for fuel. When a child, a woman, or a 
weak looking man asks for a gift, I show them that 
pile of thin branches, which they are to cut into 
little sticks. If the child is rather young, I order it 
to gather the little sticks into a heap, or put them 
into hampers. A strong able-bodied man, again, is 
requested to saw blocks like those I sent that beggar 
to half an hour ago. Then, the very strong are sent 
to the forest to cut the trees, or to carry the large 
blocks to the yard. I seldom allow them to work 
longer than an hour, or at the most two. [I leave it 
optional for them to take either six sous or a ticket 
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and two sous. They know, however, that if they 
take the money they cannot get a dinner for it at 
our establishment, and can nowhere get a dinner like 
ours for even double the price, Our arrangement has 
this advantage, that it puts the poor to the test, 
whether they are poor from want of work, or from 
want of activity. Lazy idlers, thorough vagabonds, 


aud professional beggars, keep well out of our way, or | 


run off, as was the case with that fellow we saw just 
now.’ 

**¢ Why do you not allow them to work more than 
one hour ?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢ Because I do not want to engage them as regular 
servants. They must be kept alive to the fact that it 
is their duty to look out for regular labour themselves. 


Besides, I should not have work enough for them if | 
they were to labour all day. Moreover, one hour’s | 


work can be better superintended than a day’s work. 
When a man has laboured for an hour I can easily 
judge, from the amount of work he has done, what 
sort of character he is, I, or if I myself be not on 
the spot, my wife, or one of my servants, examines 
the work, and we speak to the man or the woman 
accordingly. 
truly active and honest characters, and have often 
been successful in providing them with regular work.’ 

*¢¢ And have you always work for them ?’ I asked. 

**¢ Well, sometimes I havenot. The fuel which the 
people cut is not mine. It belongs to the Society, 
and is chiefly used for the kitchen of our establish- 


ment. The Society buys every year a quantity of | 


trees, but it gets them cut gratuitously, for the wages 
which I pay to the poor are not repaid to me. 


compelled to allow a poor man to work, but each 
must take at least twenty francs’ worth in tickets 
every year.’ 

*©*Do you not in this way cut more fuel than is 
wanted for the kitchen of your establishment?’ I 
asked. 

***Of course we do; but the surplus is sold and 
always fetches a good price, as the members have 
always a pleasure in running each other up at the 
auction, knowing that the profit all goes into the 
Society’s box. 
and mattress-making establishment in town, in which 
the beds of our lodging-house are made. The 


members who live in the town avail themselves of | 


this workshop, to provide the poor with work for 
one hour a-day. We farmers too send there such 
beggars as are too weak to cut fuel, and in the 


same way the town-members send the strong fellows | 


to us.’ 
*¢¢ But what if you have no work at all ?’ I asked. 
*¢ © Why,’ Monsieur answered, with a smile, ‘in that 


case I make some work. Do you see that large block | 


of wood? I order astrong fellow to carry it to one of 
the members who lives at a mile’s distance, and I give 
him a ticket when he comes back. My neighbour 


sends it back to me on the next occasion, and so it 
has been carried backwards and forwards perhaps ten 


We have in this way found out the | 


The | 
same is the case with my neighbour farmer, and with | 
all the members of the Society. The Society provides | 
us as far as it can with work for the poor, and we | 
pay them for their labour. None of us, however, are | 


Besides, the Society has a bedding | 


| times a year. We call that block ‘‘the poor man’s 
shuttle.” You see we are bent on having the poor to 
do work for their money, and better is a useless work 
than no work at all.’ 

**¢ But suppose he runs away with the block and 
sells it,’ I observed. 

**¢ Oh, he will not easily do that. It is too heavy. 
But sometimes he throws it down on the road, and 
runs away without it. In that case there is work for 
the next fellow to take it home.’ 

*** And how do you manage if a weak man ora 
woman applies for work and you have none ?’ 

‘** Well, I often send them toa pile of cut fuel, and 
tell them to bind the sticks into bundles of fifty, and 
| the next day I tell another one to untie them again ; 
or I send him or her with an envelope to a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who lives at some distance, and having 
opened the envelope he reads inside that I present my 
compliments to him, which courtesy of course he 
returns, by sending the messenger back with the same 
kind expression, written in another envelope, or with 
an answer which gives us a great deal of fun. But 
these make-shifts do not often occur, The Society 
usually provides us with sufficient work for the 
year.’ ” 
| The author further tells us that, excited by these 

communications of Monsieur R., he visited the estab- 
| lishment at D., and found it to be a large but simple 
building in one of the back streets of the town. The 
dining-room was lofty in the ceiling and well-ventilated, 
and gave accommodation to fifty persons, Dinners 
A meal consisted of 
soup, meat, and potatoes or bread. Upstairs he saw 
two large bedrooms, separated from each other by a 
partition, one for males and one for females. Each 
bedroom contained thirty iron bedsteads, provided 
with excellent bedding. He says he would not 
| mind working as a poor man for one or two hours at 
| Monsieur R.’s to get a ticket for a dinner and a night’s 
| lodging, but he adds that he would rather carry the 
| envelope than the “‘ poor man’s shuttle,” if it were all 
| the same to Monsieur R., 
| Now, in my opinion, there is wisdom in such a 
| way of relieving the poor. It would be a real boon to 
| society if we all adopted the plan of giving no bread 
unless paid for, and no money unless worked for. But, 
of course, the cases are numerous in which that plan 
is not practicable, and those cases occur especially in 
| winter. The battle against idleness, vagabondism, 
and beggary, may be carried on with a stern face and 
a firm hand ; but sickness and infirmity plead for the 
milder manifestations of patient, self-sacrificing love. 
And winter is the season of sickness as well as of 
dearth. It not only destroys the opportunity but also 
the power to labour. Many a widow, who, in 
summer, is able to earn a few shillings for the 
support of herself and her children, now finds her- 
self utterly unable to do so much as even to 
sew a single stitch. There is no fire in the grate, 
and no bed in the house; the atmosphere within 
is cold and damp as well as that without; her 
| hands are cut and frost-bitten, her fingers are be- 

numbed, her limbs shiver and ache. The old man, 
| too, who would in summer walk out to pick up a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| were served from twelve to four. 
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little job, in winter finds himself tied down to the heathen world, after its long, dismal struggle with 


heap of rags that form his bed ; rheumatism stretches 
him on its rack, or asthma threatens to choke him. 
He is not ill enough to go to the hospital, but not 
strong enough to go out to work. The summer does 
much to cheer up the poor people, but winter takes 
the spirit out of them. 
bright sunshine, and the warm balmy air, and the 
green, blooming tree, and the carol of the birds. 
And all that costs them nothing ; it is sent by a kind 
invisible hand, and there is no power which can take 
it from them except—winter. Winter has nothing to 
comfort a poor man ; 
a great gloomy sepulchre, and buries him alive 
within it. 

It can easily be imagined that in winter many a 
poor miserable soul must deem life scarcely worth the 
having, unless perchance he has the eye of faith 
opened for a better life than this, for a world in 
which there will be no winter. We all live in the 
future. It is human nature. Let the present be ever 
so dull and dreary and painful, we get strength and 
courage to bear up against it, if a friendly voice 
within whispers: ‘*It is only for a time ; there will 
be an end of it; there are better days in store !” 
The genius of ancient poetry never cast a truer glance 
at human nature than when it told the beautiful tale 
of Pandora’s box, which, after having sent disease 
and misery adrift all over the world, still kept hope at 
its bottom. Truly, hope is the only sustaining power of 
the life of mankind. But for its magic strength 
misery would have extinguished our race long ago. 

Here, however, runs the line of partition between 
mere philanthropy and Christian charity. Philan- 
thropy gives money and bread and help for the time, 
but it is incapable of giving to the poor man what, in 
addition to all this, he is urgently in need of—a fresh 
supply of hope, of true genuine hope. Pandora’s box 
was a fiction, and so was the hope which remained at 
the bottom, because it was hope without Christ. 


GOD'S 


In summer there is the | 


to him it turns nature into | 


The | 


| sin, disease, and misery, lost in the end all hope, 
| and in a total hopelessness it was found by Christ 
when He came to its rescue, And in that same con- 
| dition every soul will die, who has dragged on life 
| from day to day hoping without Him. It is cruel 
| mercy to enable a poor man to continue his miserable 
| life for a few days or months or years, without 
| pointing him to the only fountain of true hope—to 
Him who is ‘*the hope of glory” (Col. i. 27). It 
| is like giving food and clothes to a man who is 
| blindfolded, without trying to unbind the veil that 
covers his eyes. 
| And truly here is a vast sphere of labour for a 
| Christian church. Each member of it ought to 
regard himself as appointed by his Lord a messenger 
of hope to the poor, whom Winter with its pale face 
and cold breath seems to tell every day that there is 
no hope; that life, like the year, will end in mists 
and fogs, in darkness and desolation; and that no 
summer will again dawn upon them. Here is a pre- 
pared audience for the soul-quickening gospel music— 
salvation by grace !—salvation by the sin-atoning, 
sin-destroying grace of a loving God !—resurrection 
even after a life finished in such misery and agony 
as that of the cross—resurrection to a new life, to 
an everlasting spring, to complete re-union with God 
himself, 

Let us not eschew the dark, narrow lane, and the 
dirty court and the steep stairs, to remind poor, for- 
lorn creatures of these great and glorious prospects 
of Christian hope. Let us gently deposit our gift in 
the cold, shivering hand, and say: ‘‘Take it as a 
visible earnest of the invisible riches which are in store 
for you if you give yourself up to Jesus. It is He 
who sends it to you, that you should know that He 
loves you; that you should believe in Him till this 
life’s winter is past, and that spring comes whose 
sun shall never set, and whose flowers shall never 
droop or decay !” 





ACRE. 


I KNow a quiet burial-ground, 
Where, on their last low bed, 

In many deep and secret graves, 
A Soul has laid her dead. 


It is no place of churchyard gloom, 
Where nought but yew-trees grow ; 

But all the year, on every tomb, 
Bright-coloured flowers blow. 


And He who sowed them comes each day—- 


Nay, even every 


hour— 


To take the noxious weeds away, 
And cherish every flower. 


And oft—as now—I silent stand, 
To watch His husbandry ; 
For here the workings of His hand 


Are wonderful to see. 
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So strange it is—His seed upsprings, 
And plants grow strong and high ; 
4 Ev’n on the graves wherein the things 
That Soul most hated lie. 


Here, where her youthful Haughtiness 
Was buried years ago, 

Her violets of Lowliness 
In fullest fragrance grow ; 


And there, where with such royal grace 
Her Truth’s white lilies rise, 

Is but the cross-road burial-place 
Where felon Falsehood lies ; 


And here, where now her rose-tree, Love, 
Enutwines its glowing wreath, 

And waves so joyfully above, 
Foul Hatred rots beneath. 


And so, on all her graves, I find, — 
And strange it is to me, — 

He plants fair flowers of just the kind 
That there none hoped to see. 


And when I ask her why ’tis so, 
She never plainly tells, 
But humbly whispers soft and low 


In little parables : 


I asked her only yesterday, 
And she replied but thus, — 
‘The strength of every foe we slay 
All passes into us.” 


E, HamMiyn-PAyneg. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Tue meeting of the Social Science Association at 
Manchester, presided over and inaugurated by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, in its serious tone as well as in 
the practical aim and tendency of its proceedings, bore 
the impress of the character of its’ noble President. 
Occupied all his life with the most urgent questions 
connected with ** the condition-of-England problem,” 
and accustomed to regard evangelical Christianity as 
the soul of every healing measure in which any con- 
fidence is to be placed, his lordship, in his opening 
address, dwelt on some of the most practical reforms 
as those most worthy of the consideration of the 
Association, and did not fail to indicate plainly the 
spirit and aim in which its labours should be con- 
ducted. The education of the masses, the remedy for 
infanticide, the reform of our convicts, the improve- 
ment of the domestic condition of the people, the 
drinking usages of the country and the way to deal 
with them, were among the prominent topics of dis- 
cussion at the meetings of the Association ; and if 
little absolutely new was said on any of them, they 
were at least placed in a fresh light, and a number of 
recruits were added to the ranks of those who are 
known to take a lively and practical interest in them. 





It is sad to hear from the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, 
late vice-president of the Committee of Council on 
Education, that in England there are still upwards of 
a million of children not receiving education, and that 
no remedy for this evil, commending itself to uni- 
versal approval, can be said yet to have been devised. 
A novelty in a society for promoting social reformation 
may be said to have occurred, in the shape of a speech 
designed to show the great advantages of drinking to 
the poor. We believe we are giving more attention 
to a rhapsodist than he deserves, in noticing the argu- 
ment of a licensed dealer, that “in the midst of the 
misery of the lowest districts, the man that was drunk 
often reached a pitch of mental vision—had visions of 
beauty and truth that in his ordinary dead level he 
could not attain.” But it shows the boldness and 
the blindness of those at whose door so much of the 
misery and crime of the lowest classes is to be laid, 
that such a sentiment should have found utterance at 
the meetings of a philanthropic society. Lord 
Brougham, the venerable ex-president, rendered 
powerful service to the cause of sound morality, by 
his strong denunciations of the position that crime 
is palliated by the plea of intemperance, his wither- 
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ing reproof of bribery at elections, and his impassioned | followed by the Rev. M. Espin, of Birmingham, who 


assault on warlike ambition. His lordship’s respectful 
allusions to revealed truth showed the feeling enter- 
tained by him towards the sacred Scriptures, and 
again, as on former occasions, elicited from Christian 
hearts the earnest prayer, that in his declining years 
the sunshine of the sacred volume may fall richly on 
his soul. 

The meeting of the Social Science Association has 
suggested the idea of a kindred society for the culture 
of what, not very happily, has been called ‘‘ moral 
science.” A preliminary meeting, called chiefly at the 
instance of the Rev. Dr. Cather, has been held, for 
the formation of a society whose object in general 
terms may be said to be to prosecute inquiries on all 
subjects connected with the practical aspects of re- 
ligion and morality, to investigate the conditions most 
favourable to their progress, and to promote their 
operation in practice. 

On a topic partaking of the character both of the 
Social and the Moral Science Association, a lecture 
has lately been delivered by the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, of 
London, on ‘‘ England at the Present Time.” Amid 
abounding and unexampled prosperity, he regarded 
the present as a most critical time for the country. 
Nations which energy and ability had raised to wealth 
had often sunk under the enervating influence of the 
wealth which their energy and ability had acquired, 
and many were now anxious lest a similar result 
should happen in this country. The self-complacency 
of England was proverbial, but it was anything but 
an element of strength. The love of money was 
showing itself in mauy distressing ways. Love of 
pleasure was also one of her most perilous weaknesses, 
It showed itself in the character of our recreations, in 
the sensational tendencies of our literature, and even 
in our public worship. He thought the mainspring 
of the present ritualistic movement was a love of 
pleasure. Perhaps the preacher was dull and stupid, 
as he defied any preacher not to be at times, or said 
things or asked questions which were sometimes too 
homely to be pleasant. Was it not easy for human 
nature to prefer music and incense and gesture to re- 
ligion of this kind ? 

The month has been prolific in ecclesiastical gather- 
ings of various kinds. The Church Congress at York 
has attracted large numbers ; and while containing 
representatives of different sections, has been mainly, 
like its predecessors, a High Church gathering. In 
the opening sermon, preached by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, an anxious but not unhopeful view was 
taken of the prospects of the Church. The multiplica- 
tion and restoration of churches, the deeper reverence 
in worship, the varied forms of works of charity, the 
general prevalence of family prayer, the wide interest 
felt in education, the revival of Convocation and the 
growth of Church congresses were enumerated as hope- 
ful signs. Much still remained to be done, and the 
conflict with evil seemed closer and more deadly than 
at any previous time; but if there was much to be 
done, there was much also to encourage them in their 
work, The Sabbath question was introduced by the 
Bishop of Ripon, who upheld the Divine authority of 
the day, in opposition to the new views. He was 





| 





in answering the question, How should I spend my 
Sunday ? counselled earnestly to begin it with com- 
munion, and to devote it to religion, but without the 
bondage of rigid external rules. On the subject of 
the example of the upper classes as a means of pro- 
moting the due observance of the day, Archdeacon 
Denison, amid great and renewed applause, remarked 
that it would be well if in the highest quarters a better 
example were set. Much interest was excited by the 
presence in the Congress of three bishops from the 
United States—one from a northern, one from a 
southern, and one from a western State. On the 
subject of dogmatic preaching, the testimony of the 
Congress was very decided and strong. Philosophers 
and literary men were kind enough to give the Church 
much advice how to make their sermons popular, but 
they must be excused for looking to a higher standard. 
‘*The popular form of sermon,” said the Dean of 
Cork, ‘‘ was-one with the least possible doctrine and 
the greatest amount possible of sentiment, a sermon 
of great colour with hardly any form, in which the 
hearers lost themselves in the warm mist through 
which the voice of the preacher was heard confessing 
his inability to lead them out of it.” The Church 
must not forbear to insist on her dogmas, whatever 
unpopularity she may acquire thereby. Other im- 
portant questions were handled in the Congress. It 
is painful to find that in the Ecclesiastical Art Exhi- 
bition a great display of church vestments was spread 
out, of the value of £10,000. One chasuble, with- 
out any precious stones, was valued at £220, and the 
jewelled vestments from St. Michael’s, Brighton, were 
said to have vied in costliness and splendour with the 
most gorgeous robes of ancient days. Alas! that it 
should be thought by a single human being that such 
cloaks will make a man a more efficient instrument 
in converting sinners from darkness to light ! 

The autumnal session of the Congregational Union 
has been held at Sheffield, At the opening sitting 
Mr. Baldwin Brown delivered an address on the au- 
thority of the Christian ministry. He eloquently 
insisted that the power and grace of Christ in a man 
were his best evidences of ministerial authority. He 
held that a deep unbelief of the power of God to move 
the consciences of men lay at the root of the conten- 
tion for a priestly order and human authority. ‘* Give 
me,” said he, ‘‘an order that has a Divine order in 
it—a ministry whose work and triumph demonstrate 
its authority! May the line of the prophets live! 
May the order of the priests perish! Our force and 
crowning glory is loyalty to the living Saviour by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” 

The Baptist Union has held its meeting at Liver- 
pool In a paper on the duty and advantages of 
domestic worship, the Rev. J. Aldis laid the greatest 
stress on that means of promoting a devotional spirit. 
Burns, he believed, was quite right when he main- 
tained that from scenes like the Cottar’s Saturday 
Night old Scotia’s grandeur sprung. He believed that 
the great majority of those who had been educated in 
family devotion grew up in the fear of God, while the 
great majority of those who had abandoned this devo- 
tion had been sucked into the vortex of depravity. 
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In opening the session at New College, London, 
Dr. Halley combated the opinion advanced by a recent 
writer that the perfecting of the few, not the conver- 
sion of the many, is the work properly committed to 
the Christian ministry ; and that the endeavour to 
extend Christianity had operated greatly to the detri- 


ment of its spirituality. On the contray, he main- 
tained that the diffusion of the truth as well as the 
upbuilding of the Church was a duty incumbent on 
Christians, and that the one function did not hinder 
but help the other. ‘The times in which we lived 
demanded from the Christian minister intense earnest- 
ness. In the ministry, as elsewhere, it was life that 
quickened life, activity that called forth effort, and 
love that awakened affection ; and he who would now 
serve his Lord by efficiently serving his day and gene- 
ration must be one who possessed so much of the 
Spirit of the Saviour, took so true a delight in the 
service he undertook, and pursued it with so earnest 
& purpose, that he could say, as one who felt himself 
standing in the holy presence, ‘‘It is my meat to do 
the will of Him that sent me.” A twofold scepticism 
was at work among us—the active scepticism of those 
who were attacking the truths of Christianity and the 
passive scepticism of those who, declining to enter into 
the conflict, were standing by in a state of indecision 
and reserve, fearing to recede, but hesitating to ad- 
vance. It was to be feared that this passive scepti- 
cism was largely prevalent, and that multitudes of 
professing Christian men were thereby robbed of the 
sinews of their strength, Truths which were in time 
past as the voice of God in their soul, at once the im- 
pulse to activity and the weapons of their warfare, 
were now assented to with a dreamy listlessness, but 
found no place in their hearts. In circumstances 
such as these there was an evident call that he 
who would be the guide and teacher of men must 
go among them with the calmness and confidence 
of a man who was fully persuaded of that whereof he 
affirmed. 

In another quarter, the question of ministerial 
authority and efficiency has been handled in a very 
different fashion. Dr. Wordsworth, a bishop of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, has been strongly aftirming, 
in a charge to his clergy, that the Presbyterian 
ministry has no better foundation than that of a mis- 
taken expediency, and bas been causing some amuse- 
ment by the frivolous character of the tests by which 
he proposed to establish the pvor results of the system 
—as, for example, that the Scotch Presbyterian mi- 
nisters are not great in learning, and that the Scotch 
Presbyterian people are not polite. Dr. Wordsworth 
strongly urges the clergy to abandon so unwarranted 
@ system, and place themselves under the apostolic 
banner. We notice Dr. Wordsworth’s proposal merely 
to draw attention to the reception it has met with in 
some ultra-ritualistic quarters in the Church of Eng- 
land. It would appear that there are some in whose 
eyes Dr. Wordsworth is as far below the true ideal 
of a Christian priesthood, as the Scotch ministers are 
in his, A writer in the Church Review, the organ of 
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nihil. ‘* This is the wonderful episcopal delusion of 
the nineteenth century. Anglican bishops seem to 
think that a magical effect is produced by the assump- 
tion of lawn sleeves and short silk cassocks, .... 
Bishop Wordsworth, who would convert the episcopal 
order into a mere machine of church government, can 
expect to get no more attention than an advocate of 
the divine right of kings, To administer well, bishops 
must have power .... the power of endowing 
priests with the authority to forgive sins, and to make 
the Body and Blood of Christ. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
Episcopacy, which is divested of all this, is no more 
historic than the Presbyteriaxism which he denounces.” 
It is, we confess, very ominous to find the power 
deliberately claimed of making the body and the 
blood of Christ. If there was one doctrine more than 
another against which the Reformers protested, and 
for which many of them went to the stake, it was that 
of transubstantiation. And here that doctrine is 
deliberately affirmed, and the terminus ad quem of all 
the zeal for sacerdotal garments, and the other dreams 
of ritualism is thus seen to be the establishment of the 
power of forgiving sins and of making the body and 
blood of Christ. Such a claim may well form the 
climax of a reJigion in which the action of the Holy 
Spirit on the hearts of hearers by the instrumentality 
of the Word ceases to be recognised, and all saving 
religious impressions are ascribed to the efficacy of 
outward rites. The battle, in its essential features, 
will by and by come to be better understood ; the 
conflict between that simple and earnest faith in God’s 
word, made effectual by his Spirit, which gave such 
strength to the Reformers and confessors of other 
days, and that reliance on the efficacy of external ser- 
vices which seems to be so welcome to these easier and 
more luxurious times. 

The real character and tendencies of ‘* Ecce Homo ” 
seem to have originated a controversy that may almost 
have a place beside that respecting the ‘ Augus- 
tinus” of Jansenius. Dr. Lorimer, in an introductory 
lecture at the opening of the winter session of the 
English Presbyterian College, London, after discours- 
ing on the Evidences of Christianity, and the obliga- 
tion on us to receive implicitly the testimony of Christ 


| himself respecting his miracles, adverted to the 


favourite line of evidence with the ablest of modern 
apologists, —that, namely, which consists in making 
Christ exhibit his own divine glory—command the 
homage of the world as the Son of God by his own 
essential brightness. This, he thought, was the inten- 
tion of ‘*Ecce Homo,” though the book was a very 
puzzling one, and many at first might suppose that it 
was fitted to subserve the cause of rationalism, rather 
than that of faith. There were many things in 
the book that could not but give great pain to a 
believing reader, and its defectiveness was exceedingly 
deplorable ; but, after all, the book had the merit of 
being one of the most original and powerful argu- 
ments which our age had produced, that Christ was a 
Being supernaturally eudowed, and that as such He 
was a real and true historical figure, no mere myth or 


the Catholic movement, declares that if Presbyterians | half myth, but a personage as truly and literally his- 


were to accept such Presbyters as Dr. Wordsworth’s, | torical as any in history. 
it would be but a shadowy difference—vox et preterea | intended for orthodox believers, but for those who 


But the book was not 
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were going down the inclined plane of rationalism and 
unbelief. 

Archbishop Manning has had to abate his “tall 
talk ” of a few weeks ago, about the unexampled 
glory and prosperity of the Catholic Church. In a 
pastoral letter to his churchies he calls for their earnest 
prayers that the month of December may not run out 
without the arm of God being clearly interposed to 
shield the Vicar of Christ from the violent and fana- 
tical hand of revolution, In olden times, when 
Mahometanism seemed to hold Christendom in its 
grasp, the faithful prayed and the hosts of the infidels 
were scattered ; when the plague smote Milan, pro- 
cessions went about the streets on a Rosary Sunday, 
and as St. Charles foretold, the plague was stayed. 
So now he would have them pray that before Decem- 
ber runs out, God’s hand might deliver the Pope out 
of the hands of his enemies. But even if this should 
not take place, the end would not yet come. Dr. 
Grant, the Bishop of Southwark, in a similar pastoral, 
sees things looking indeed as bad as can be for the 
Pope, but finds consolation in the thought that Mary 
can urge her Divine Son to rise up and bid the winds 
and the waves be quiet. To her earnest intercession 
he counsels all his people to appeal, and if they can 
only get her to bestir herself, all will come right, for 
she never asks in vain. 

But it will be a sad issue if, spite of pastorals and 
the intercession of Mary, the Pope has to throw him- 
self into the hands of his prodigal son, King Victor 
Emmanuel. Yet to this mortifying consummation the 
course of events points at the present time. ‘‘ Coun- 
sels manifest and earnest,” says the correspondent of | 
Evangelical Christendom, ‘have been sounded in | 
the ears of the Pope and his cardinals to come to terms | 
with Italy.” ‘* The Truth to Pio Nono,” is the head 
of a pamphlet written by a devoted papist, urging 
that the only thing that can save his Holiness from an | 
armed invasion from without, or decisive revolution 
within, or a slow lingering agony in exile, is to accept | 
of modern progress and be reconciled to Victor | 
Emmanuel. What weight is attached to these plead- 
ings at the Vatican, no one knows. ‘The Pope is said | 
freely to express himself as to the broken-down condi- 
tion of his affairs, financial, military, and political. 
The Sacred College is known to be in a state of great 
alarm, as well it may, but as to future Papal action, 
nothing is known. . . . Among the reports here cur- 
rent, however, the one which gains most credit is that 











the performance, but the managers of the stage 
took no notice of his protest, or rather refused 
to comply. The conversions to Protestantism have 
increased lately, especially in connexion with the 
Bohemian Reformed Church. A number of students 
have come out from Rome, and are desirous of 
preparing for the ministry of the Reformed Church, 
One of these went home to his parents at the vacation- 
time, and soon after he confessed to his father that 
he had become a Protestant. On hearing this, the 
father became enraged, and ran out to tell his troubles 
to a friend, an old priest, who was no longer in office, 
After the father had told him all, the old priest 
quietly nodded his head, and told him to make him- 
self quite happy, for his son had done what was quite 
right. 

In promoting aymovement of the London Mis- 
sionary Society to add £10,000 to its yearly income, 
Dr. Mullens, at a recent meeting, gave an interesting 
sketch of the progress of Christian mis<ions in India, 
very appropriate at a time when the Pall Mall Gazette 
has been reiterating the old accusations of inefficiency 
and failure. From the year of the mutiny the 
whole of the empire had taken a new start in the race 
of progress, in government, in moral and social life, in 
education, and in missionary work, and the happiness 
and glorious results which would follow, it was im- 
possible to foretell. Since his return to England he 
had found few men who sufliciently appreciated the 
wonderful advance and noble position taken up by the 
Government in the ompire of India. He had a great 
admiration for the Indian Government, and he did not 
see any Government in any part of the world to be 
compared to it. Although they had established 
schools, they started them with the theory that they 
were in that respect only helpers to the natives, and 


| said that the moment the latter were able to take the 


matter into their own hands they (the Government) 
would withdraw, because it did not belong to their 
proper province. He was glad to know that the tone 
of English education in the native schools, and 
especially in the three public universities, had been 
gradually growing year after year. The moral tone 
of the literature, history, and philosophy taught in 
the universities and the colleges was of a very high 
order and very satisfactory. Thus it was that the 
educational and Christian institutions had proved to 
be institutions of great importance, und the mis- 
sionaries were taking a full share in the work which 





the defiant Popewill at last make a virtue of necessity 
and throw himself into the arms of his excommunicated 
child, the King of Italy.” 

A letter from Mr. Van Andel, of the Free Church | 
Mission to the Jews at Prague, gives interesting in- | 
formation respecting the events of the war, and the | 
inflaence of the Prussian occupation of the city. | 
Among other things he mentions that in the theatre 
the plays of “ John Huss” and “ Ziska,” composed 
doubtless of materials from the lives of these noble 
reformers, have been performed again and again, | 
before great crowds of people, which dared not | 
have been done under Austrian rule, for those | 
pieces are strictly proscribed. In fact, the Cardinal- | 
Archbishop Schwarzenberg strongly protested against | 





was going on. Christian missions were steadily and 
gradually effecting a great change in all parts of India, 
in the moral, social, and religious condition of the 
natives. A native professor had said that Hinduism 
must fall, but they must stand by it as long as it 
remained. That was his conviction. He had no 
faith in it whatever, but had no courage to cast it 
away. That was occurring throughout the whole of 
India, and was one of the noblest fruits of missionary 
labour. 

The Church of Scotland Missionary Record gives 
some statements regarding the progress of the mission 
at Sealkote—a place which has a sad and memorable 
eminence in the history of that Church’s India 
Mission. When the mutiny broke out in 1857, 
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one of its missionaries, with his wife and infant child, 

ished in the massacre that had so many hideous 
results, The Church determined that the place so 
cruelly made vacant, should if possible be filled. 
Deputations were sent to the Divinity Halls, to ask 
who of those studying for the ministry would go out 
to Sealkote to take the place of the martyred mis- 
sionary who had fallen. In Glasgow, two students, 
on the eve of receiving license, offered themselves 
nobly for the post. Mr. Paterson and Mr. Taylor have 
been labouring in the cause of Christ at Sealkote, not 
without tokens of a blessing. In a recent letter, 
Mr. Taylor, besides giving an account of the baptism 
of a man, his wife, and a grown up son, remarks 
that : ‘ Missions on the Punjab are now gaining a 
larger number of converts, and of a superior class. 
About two months ago a Moulvie of Lahore, and his 
brother, both famous for ability, made a public pro- 
fession of Christianity. One of them is in a high 
’ position in the office of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, and is the compiler of many of the Government 
school- books, so that his name is well known through- 
out the province. I understand that, previous to his 
embracing Christianity, he sent a series of questions 





lenging them to a defence of Mohametanism. No 
voice was raised in reply, so that his avowal of Chris- 
tianity makes it all the more strikingly a triumph of 
the Gospel.” 

Of the progress of the Church of England Mission 
in the South of India, satisfactory reports continue to 
be received. The state of feeling in and around 
Madras is thus described by the Rev. Mr. Sattianad- 
han’s report for 1865 :— 

** There is now a spirit of religious inquiry among 
the educated natives of Madras. They are dissatis- 
fied with their own shasters, and anxious to substitute 


widows ; a third is for the education of females; a 
fourth is for the gradual commingling of castes; a 
fifth is for the overthrow of idolatry and Polytheism ; 


ancestral faith, and craving after something better 
and higher and nobler.” 

From Tinnevelly the testimony is very encouraging. 
Of the Palmacotta district (one of the fourteen dis- 


“The sight, Sunday after Sunday, of the multitude 


of the Hindu community around us, mauy of whom 
have had to contend with the strongest prejudices, 
the bitterest opposition, and the severest family sepa- 
rations, at once testifies that the Gospel is now, as in 
earliest times, the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. The stream of good news 
for lost sinners, which pours forth from the Gospel 
fountain, has crossed the path of many a Hindu in 


More with indifference. Some have felt their deep 
need, trusted its eflicacy, and have partaken of the 
blessedness which it imparts ; while some are still 











to the chief Moulvies of Lahore and Umritsur, chal- | 


something in their place. One is for the abolition of | 
infantine marriages ; another is for the re-marriage of | 


all which may be regarded as unmistakable signs of a | 
state of miud thoroughly dissatistied with the old | 


tricts of the Tinnevelly mission), it is reported that— | 


of devout and intelligent worshippers from all classes | 


these parts. Some have turned from it with disdain, | 


looking on undetermined, with more or less apparent | 


| 
| desire after it, but with a stronger chord within still 
| binding them to the world. Such especially was the 
| case a few weeks ago, when a young man in Govern- 
| ment employ stood at the church door during the 
greater part of our morning service, and heard the 
| word of salvation. He went away in apparent 
| thoughtfulness, and came again the following Sunday, 
| and stood listening at the door throughout the whole 
time of prayer aud sermon. As he left, he remarked 
to a convert who addressed him, that his heart was 
stirred up from its foundations by what he had heard. 
|In the evening he came to me to say he must bea 
| Christian, and wished me to fix on an early day for 
| giving him baptism.” The missionary thought it ex- 
| pedient to be more deliberate, and when the young 
| man came in contact with his friends and relatives, 
his resolution was shaken, and he could but halt 
| between two opinions. 
Very commendable efforts are made to train the 
native churches to self-support. ‘* The various plans 
adopted to collect their contributions are the follow- 
ing :—I1st. We have twelve collectors, all natives, who 
are supplied with collecting-cards, and who bring their 
collections to me quarterly or monthly; 2nd. We have 
half-yearly general meetings, when the contributions, 
made chiefly by the women in their own houses, in 
small pots, are brought together ; and, 3rd, We have 
annual meetings in four circles of villages, at which 
each man presents his subscriptions, and the accounts 
of the previous year are read, and speeches are made 
by two or three speakers, A general report is yearly 
| printed and circulated among the people. The 
| amount contributed this year is 964 rupees, which 
sum, added to their contributions for other religious 
and charitable purposes raised within the year, forms 
a total of 1668 rupees. No one who knows the 
Hindu character will fail to observe, that where 
money is thus liberally supplied, it must be that the 
people feel no small amount of interest in the religion 
which they thus profess and support. But such re- 
sults are only secondary, and the mission could not live 
without the supply of the Spirit of our Lord and Saviour. 
We have no gorgeous temples and shrines to exhibit, 
no shows and sports to amuse the frivolous, no pen- 
‘ances and pilgrimages to soothe the self-righteous ; 
| and therefore Christianity in Tinnevelly, if it were not 
a reality in the heart of the people, would crumble at 
| once before the attractions of heathenism, which has 
a bait suited to the weaknesses and passions of each 
individual. I believe it is the desire and the endeavour 
of every one engaged here in this good work, to build 
a self supporting church on this one true and lasting 
| foundatiov.” 

Similar reports are given of the other districts of 
Tinnevelly. 

If we pass from India to the South Seas, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Notices will present to us, in 
connexion with the Fiji Islands, alternate pictures of 
light and darkness. Of theological seminaries, we 
have read much less interesting reports than one 
| which lies before us respecting a seminary for the 
training of native catechists and other agents ia Fiji, 
and of which the following is a condensed account :— 

‘¢ We commenced with twelve students of the se- 
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cond year, afid twenty-three fresh men were sent from 
the different Circuits, making a total of thirty-five 
students for this year. We have not previously had 
50 many under instruction at the same time, nor yet 
men of an equal average ability. They are right- 
hearted men, with far more than an average amount 
of mental power and energy, and are willing to do 
anything, or to suffer anything, that they may save 
souls from death, and turn the sinner from the error 
of his ways. Nothing has done so much to confirm 
our faith, and to brighten our hopes for the future of 
our Mission, as the manifestation of its fruits in the 
daily life and consistent conduct of these young men. 
The Kandavu Circuit has afforded a fine field for Sab- 
bath labour ; and their preaching has not only been 
highly acceptable, but we have rejoiced to know that 
in some instances it has been accompanied by con- 
vincing and converting power. They are by no means 
equal in preaching ability. A few are prominent and 
promising, and will be stars of the first magnitude in 
our native churches ; while others will be more use- 
ful as pastors and teachers. In homiletics we have 
not striven so much to give them sermons ready made, 
or outlines to fill up, as to give them clear ideas of 
the composition of a sermon. In systematic theology 
we have gone carefully through the evidences and 
doctrines of Christianity, and partly through the du- 
ties. In Scripture exposition and history, our course 
has been through some of the Epistles and the Book 
of Revelation in the New Testament, and through 
the Books of Exodus and Leviticus in the Old Tes- 
tament. We have paid some attention to Scripture 
characters and chronology ; but more time has been 
spent upon an exposition of the parables of our Lord, 
of which the students have taken copious notes, and 
nothing has sustained their attention so well or 
interested them so' much. Parabolic teaching is 
peculiarly suited to their mental constitution. In 
arithmetic their progress has not been equal to our 
expectations. The first class, consisting of six only, 
understand its principles, and can apply them practi- 
cally. The second class does fairly ; but the third, 
and by far the largest, class, has drawn a slow length 
along a very difficult ground. We regard arithmetic 
as a good mental exercise for them. They have so 
little occasion for abstract reasoning and calculation 
in their ordinary affairs, that the faculty lies dormant. 
In geography, we have paid most attention to the 
map of Palestine. On church history we have com- 
menced a course of lectures, and lectures on various 
subjects have been given during the year; those on 


.the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and astronomy being illus- 


trated by the magic-lantern.” 
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The same journal that presents this report gives us 
also the dark side of the Fiji picture, and shows what 
a terrible hold superstition still has on many portions 
of the Fiji population, It is almost necessary to 
apologise for adverting to atrocities of so horrible a 
character as those which the missionaries have to de- 
plore. In a war carried on by one of the chiefs, a 
catechist, a Sunday-school teacher, and three other 
Christians were killed: all five were cooked and eaten, 
the body of the catechist being reserved for the chief. 
Mention is made of a chief who, being unwell and 
likely to die, desired above all things to escape a 
natural death, and crawling to a town, reminded the 
people that they had always been obliging, and had 
strangled his ancestors when requested to do so, and 
added that he would take it as a particular favour if 
they would strangle him. Their reply was, that they 
would have liked to oblige him, but as they had just 
lotu-ed—i.e., become Christians—it was out of their 
power. They suggested that he might go to another 
town, where the people had no such scruples as they; 
but as the chief did not wish to be indebted to any 
but friends, he returned to his own people, where, it 
is said, he was soon strangled! In another case, a 
woman was taken ill, and as the people were tired 
attending on her, they proposed to bury her alive, 
As they were about to do so, one of their number 
suggested that they had better poison her; the poison 
was prepared, and she was obliged to drink it. The 
missionary may well say, ‘‘ Fiji is not saved: war, 
murder, strangling, cannibalism, and polygamy, are 
still the sins of many parts of the islands.” 

The Baptist Mission lately sent one of their mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Teall, to Morant Bay, in Jamaica, to 
report on the state of the people, and the feasibility 
of a mission in the scene of the late insurrection. 
Mr. Teall was well received by the people, whom 
he thought considerably lower in the scale of civilisa- 
tion than those at the west end of the island, and 
very much under the influence of superstition, In 
Mr. Teall’s judgment, there was a good field for 
a mission. The committee of the Union in Jamaica 
accordingly requested him to undertake one, and 
he has promptly and heartily responded to the 
request. It must have been very painful to find here 
and there ruinous chapels and demolished pulpits, 
where, since the riot, no song of praise had ever 
been heard. ‘*It would have done you good,” says 
Mr. Teall, referring to a service in a deserted place 
of meeting, ‘‘ to hear how lustily the people sung the 
first time after the late events.” May the triumphs of 
the Cross speedily obliterate the memory of the late 
dismal scenes ! 
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A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND A 





IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE, 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


The most certain preserver of health, a mild, yet speedy, safe, and 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION AND 
ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 


SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the 
digestive juices in the stomach to convert what we 
eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is caused by 
every thing which weakens the system in general, or 
the stomach in particular. From it proceed nearly 
all the diseases to which we are liable; for it is very 
certain that, if we could always keep the stomach 
right, we should only die by old age or accident. 
Indigestion produces a great variety of unpleasant 
sensations: amongst the most prominent of its miser- 
able effects are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant craving for drink, 
a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, 
flatulency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a complete disrelish 
for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired, 
as at the stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratification; a 
long train of nervous symptoms are also frequent 
attendants, general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, 
under great apprehension of some imaginary danger, 
will start at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some time to calm 
and collect themselves: yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, restlessness, 
the sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and startings, 
and affording little or no refreshment; occasionally 
there is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the 
symptoms of this first invader upon the constitution, 
as in a hundred cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each; but, be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the food becom- 
ing a burden rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and 
muscular systems,—nothing can more speedily or with 
more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton’s Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has 
from*:time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic 
bitter to the taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all cases of indi- 





gestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly recommended 
by the most eminent practitioners as very useful and 
beneficial. The great, indeed only, objection to its use, 
has been the large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers, and which must be 
taken with it into the stomach. 1t requires a quarter 
of a pint of boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, when one 
or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it 
must at once be seen how impossible it is to take a 
proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long since been 
placed the very first in rank of all restorative medi- 
cines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a great measure to 
counteract, and very frequently wholly to destroy, the 
effect. It must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, merely for the 
purpose of conveying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only to counter- 
act the bad effects likely to be produced by the water. 
Generally speaking, this has been the case with Camo- 
mile Flowers, a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and, when properly taken, decidedly the 
most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver, 
of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are prepared by 
a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and known 
only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes to 
be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and extractive 
matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has 
afforded the most ample proof that they possess all the 
fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the 
herb has been esteemed ; res as they are taken into 
the stomach unencumbered by any diluting or indiges- 
tible substance, in the same degree has their benefit 
been more immediate and decided. Mild in their 
operation and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circumstance, with- 
out danger or inconvenience. A person exposed to 
cold and wet a whole day or night, could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them; but, on the con- 
trary, they would effeetually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of Morton's 
Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to say, 
that they are really the most valuable of all Tonic 
Mepicines. By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which 
increases the power of every nerve and muscle of the 





human body; or, in other words, invigorates the 
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nervous ahd muscular systems. The.solidity, or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue ofthe botly which go quickly 
follows the rae of Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain 
and speedy eficcts in repairing the partial dilapidations 
from time or mtemperance, and their lasting salutary 
influence on the whole frame, is most convincing, that 
in the smallest compass is contained the largest quan- 
tity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a nature as to 

ervade the whole system, through which it diffuses 
Prealth and strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the constitution against 
contagion. As such, their general use is strongly re- 
commended as a preventive during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious diseases , and to 
persons attending sick rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

As NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are particu- 
larly recommended for all stomach complaints or indi- 
gestion, it will probably be expected that some advice 
should be given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country has, as it 
were, been inundated with practical essays on diet as a 
means of prolonging life, it would be unnecessary to 
say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to regard 
them not, but to adopt that course which is dictated 
by nature, by reason, and by common-sense. Those 

ersons who study the wholesomes, and are governed 
S the opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly both 
unaealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be 
no doubt that the palate is designed to inform us what 
is proper for the stomach, and of course that must best 
instruct us what food to take and what to avoid: we 
want no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable to the 
taste were by nature intended for our food and suste- 
nance, whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 

roduction : if they are pure and unadulterated, no 

arm need be dreaded by their use; they will only 
injure by abuse. Congequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in moderation, but 

ever in excess ; keeping in mind that the first process 
of digestion is performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach may 
be able to do its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed. This consists in 
masticating or chewing the solid food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small substances of 
meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and blending 
the whole together before they are swallowed ; and it 
is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to 
their meals, and never eat in haste. If you conform to 
this short and simple, but comprehensive advice, and 
find that there are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure aud without inconvenience, and 
which would be pleasant to yourself only that they 
disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 
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the stomach, that it, does not possess the power which 
if ought to de, that it wants assistange, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A very short 
trial of this medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform with ease 
all the work which nature intended for it By its use 
you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, what- 
ever is agreeable to the taste, and unable to name one 
individual article of food which disagrees with or sits 
unpleasantly on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal, well digested, affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, ever. of the same food, 
when digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so 
delicious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the bottle 
everso enchanting, never forget that temperance tends 
to perserve health, and that health is the soul of enjoy- 
ment. But should an impropriety be at any time, or 
ever so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it immediate 
aid by taking a dose of Vorton’s Camomile Pills, which 
will so promptly assist in carrying off the burden thu 
imposed upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person in his 
lifetime consumes a quantity of noxious matter, which 
if taken at one meal would be fatal; it is these small 
quantities of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food either by accident or wilful adulteration, 
which we find so often upset the stomach, and not 
unfrequently lay the foundation of illness, and perhaps 
final ruination to health. To preserve the constitutioi 
it should be our constant care, if possible, to counte: 
act the effect of these small quantities of unwholesox 
matter ; and whenever, in that way, an enemy to tl 
constitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend 
should be immediately sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it altogether ; 
no better friend can be found, nor one which will 
porter the task with greater certainty, than NOR- 

ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be observed 
that the longer this medicine is taken the less it will 
be wanted ; it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force to the stomach, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the 
whole frame draws its succour andsupport. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, aud upon every occasion 
of the general health being at all disturbed, these 
Pitts should be immediately taken, as they will stop 
and eradicate disease at itscommencement. Indeed, it 
is most confidently asserted, that by the timely use of 
this medicine only, and a common degree’ of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts within his 
reach, may pass. through life without an illness, an 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE 

On account of their volatile properties, they must | 
kept in bottles; and if closely corked their qualiti 
are neither impaired by time nor injured by any chan 
of climate whatever. Price 13}d. and 2s. 9d. ea 
with full directions. The large bottle contains t 
quantity of three small ones, or Puwis equal to fo 
teen ounces of CAMoMILE FLOWERS. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 





Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitati 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S EXTRACT 


OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and preserving the SKIN, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c, and by its 
Balsamic and Healing qualities render the Skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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GLENFIEL 


RTT 


“EXGLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


>» \Si¥s eau 


—_ 
° WALES 


The best ‘proofs of yg great canalathe of this Stancs are the numerous 


- distinguished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz:— 


IT 1S EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL. LAUNDRY, 
AND 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS stysit.is the Fixgst Srancn siB EVER USED. 
“HONOURABLE MENTION ‘was awarded itat the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 
A PRIZE MEDAL was awakded: for it-at the New York Exhibition in°1853; and 
"A PRIZE MEDAL was also awardéd for itiat thie International Exhibition in London, 1862 
HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 
HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


MAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY, 
rr 
The Manufacturers’ have @very ‘confidence in asserting, that if those 


Ladies and Laundresses°who do not regularly use this STARCH would 
disregard the advice of interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on 


inferior articles, and give it a fair trial, they would then teel satisfied with } 


the very superior finish which it impar ts to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., 
the great caving. of § of trouble its app lication, and the entire absence of 
. disappointment the sedaites an Rrouia, for the future; like 

THE QU e LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER: 


To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON. & CO., 


STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Hee Roval “Highness the Princess: of Gales, 


AND MANUYACTURERS 0 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES 


; WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTE RNATIONAL EXHIBIT£ON of 1862. 


Fee Weiuneros Sr. 2 Kinsixe Park, ( (& 70 Unton Sr.,) GLASGOW; 
Et Axp 66, Queen Sr., LONDON,.&. 0: 


T. & R. GRAHAM, PAISLEY, 


a 


, 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
As inferior Kinds are often, Subettuted, 


W oo & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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BENSON, J. 


the Prince of 
BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 
BENSON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 
BENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam Power. 
BENSON'S SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE. Prize 
Medal, 1862. 


we by Special Appointment to H.R.H. 

















BEN SON'S GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 24. 





BENSON, Old Bond Street and Westbourne Grove. 





To Ladies making their Autumn Purchases. 


AMES SPENCE & CO. respectfully invite attention to 
their NEW AUTUMN STOCK. The following Goods are well 
worthy of a SPECIAL VISIT of inspection : 

New wide BLACK GROUND STRIPE SILKS, 2s. 44d. per yard. 
AUTUMN SILKS in plain Giacts, Brocu&s, Gros DE SuEz, Morre- 
‘ ANTIQUES, &c, 

BLACK GROUND SILKS, Coloured Stripes, at 8s. 8d., worth 4s. 
The following BLACK SILKS purchased during the late DEPRESSED 

‘ STATE of the Money MaRKET, are unusually cheap. 

Wide BLACK GLACES, 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d}., 28. 114d., 88. 8d., 38. 6d., and 
8s. 1ld. per yard. BLACK GROS GRAINS equally cheap. 
WATERPROOF TWEED CIRCULAR MANTLES, 12s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. 
WRAPPERS with Sleeves, 16s. 9d. and 21s. 
VELVETEEN JACKETS from 14s. 9d.; ASTRACHAN and FANCY 

CLOTH do, from 8s, 11d. 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, good quality, 21s. 
REAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, Is. 4}d., 18. 6}d.. 1s. 11}d., and 2s. 64d. 
per yard, wide width. FRENCH MERINOS from 1s, 9}d. per yard. 

DraPery, Ripsons, Gioves, Hosiery, Lace, TRIMMINGS, 

HABERDASHERY, UMBRELLAS, &c. 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 

Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 





BENSON'S STEAM FACTORY, and CITY SHOW 
ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, EC. 





KEATING’S COU 
W 


Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING’ 


GH LOZENGES. 


HAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Cold, Sore Throats, or 


S COUGH LOZENGES. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL FROM A CLERGYMAN IN ESSEX.—Avoust 25th, 1866. 


Dear 81r,—I have derived so much benefit from using your Cough 


Lozenges, that I write to make you acquainted with the circumstance, 


and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced by a winter cough. For many years I have been more or less trouble 
with a Cough, but during last winter it became so bad that I could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remedies, some of them very 
nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your Lozenges, which are very palatable, and was agreeably surprised 


at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use of this communication.—I remain faithfully yours, BE. L 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 13d., and Tins. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 


Churchyard, London, and Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 


D. 
emist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Vendors in the World. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 





CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast, 


Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
enee has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘Lessty’s MarkK- 
tne Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
ANI ONIXZUVA S.ATSSAT 





ON CONSUMPTION. 
NEW EDITION OF 
MR. GEO. THOS, CONGREVE’S 


Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 
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Marylebone, London. 
LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





=SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs. 


HOLESALE—23 














Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &c. 


, Henrietta Street, 











AMOTT AND CO.’S NEW DRESSES. 
500 NEW AUTUMN FABRICS. 
The New Sadowa Poplins, 
12s. 6d. 12 yards, 
The New Laine Moscow, 14s. 94. 12 yards, 


The New Frieze du Nord, 
12s. 11d. 12 yards. 


The New Brighton Winsey, 
18s. 9d. 12 yards. 

The New Bohemian Cloth, 

1 Guinea, 12 yards. , 

100 Cheap Materials, good and useful, 
5s. 9d. to 10s. 6d. 12 yards. : 
Patterns of a £20,000 Stock post free for comparison. 
CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


J. THOMPSON'S 
MELLA ROSE AND KALYDOR 


SOAPS, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
In Hor on Coty Cimartes THIS Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 


Prices, 4d, and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY: 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey 








MOTT AND CO.’S BLACK SILKS, 
1 Guinea to 5 Guineas, 
Patterns of a £20,000 Stock, post free for comparison. _ 
CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 


MOTT AND CO.’S NEW FANCY SILKS. 
REVERSIBLE, 1 Guinea to 8 Guineas. 
Patterns of a £20,000 Stock, post free for comparison. 
CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


MOTT AND CO.’S SNOWSTORM JACKET, 
NEW and very ELEGANT. 14 Guinea. 
CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 
MOTT AND CO.’S VELVET JACKETS. 
100 different Patterns. One Guinea each. 
Rich Silk Velvet Jackets; Handsome, 2} to 20 Guineas, 
Fifty Dusigns, post free. 
CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 8ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

















Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 
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BONUS YEAR 1866. 
In the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


The Whole Profits are divided among the Policyholders. 


EDINBURGH. LONDON. DUBLIN. 
9 St. ANDREW SQUARE. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 


(Head Office.) CORNHILL. 


MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW. 
39 Cross ST., KING ST. ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER ST. 141 BUCHANAN STREET. 





ceimtantnitianiniaeinte 


Realised Funds. ° ° ° £4,300,000 
Annual Revenue . : ° . 550,000 
New Assurances, 1865 (v0 re-assurances) . 1,045,498 
Claims Paid ° i A 5,250,000 


Profit Realsed. 


UP TO LAST DIVISION ON 31ST DECEMBER 1859. 


Profit from 1815 to 1845—31 years . 4 . £708,968 
Profit from 1846 to 1852—7 years . rs . 591,158 
Profit from 1853 to 1859—7 years. . : 724,117 


Total Profit for 45 years ° £2,024,243 


There being no Shareholders, as in Life Assurance Companies of the Proprietary Class, to 
receive Dividends out of the Profits, the Policyholders have received Bonuses of very large amount. 
Thus at the last two Septennial Divisions of Profit (1852 and 1859), the Bonuses added to the 
Original Sums Assured averaged ; 

£2: 5s. per cent. per annum, 


Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Office since the Society was 
founded in 1815. 


_ Next Division of Profits 


TAKES PLACE AS AT 
‘S3lst December next. 


When the Whole Profits realised during the Seven years from 31st December 1859 will be 
divided among the Policyholders. In that Division 


Every Policy issued during 1866 will participate. 


Forms of Proposal to effec Assurances with right to participate in the approaching 
Division of Profits may 4¢ obtained, free of charge, at the Head Office or any of the Agencies, 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
November, 1866, J. J. P,. ANDERSON, Secretary. 




















